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"The  Jmj)crud  City" 
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National  Club  Building 

"NATIONAL  CIGARS" 

HARRIS  BROS. 

Complete  Smokrrs'  Sundries  \  emir's  (nm-rt  Ale 

Spot  t  News 

Front  Street  Ph.»ne  1071 


BILLIARD  PARLOR 

-I  Snooker  an  J  1  1  Billiard  I  a  hies 

For  Clean  Recreation  Trv  the  Fastest  Tables  in  Town 
Phone  1071  Gus  Mercu.no,  Mgr. 

BOWLING  ALLLY 

« --  aij.i-:ys  ■-  s 

For  Clean,  Wholesome  Sport  .Hid  I  ixercisc.  Ti\  Bowling 
Phone  2898  B.  W.  Neal,  Mgr. 

BARBLR  SHOP 

Guaranteed  Permanent  Zoto>  Marhmrloss  lYnn.uu-nts  Given 

Phone  187  Chas.  Kin-mil.  Prop. 

MACK'S  RLSTAURANT 

Reornth   1  ;n larked  I  able  Sci  \  u  r 

Ciood  I'ood  at  Popular  Prurs 
1  oa.sted  Sandu  u  hes  M.ui  s  (.  h  anp    I  h  ink 

Phone  1900  Sain  Siamos.  M^r. 


T  H  E     COL  L  E  G  1  A  T  E 


SATISFACTION  .... 


OR 


MIGHT  AS  WELL  HAVE  A 
1936  DODGE  and  he  sure  


Phone  2560 


J.  L.  MILLS 

105  N.  Christina  St.,  Sarnia 


THE  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


OVER  A  CENTURY  OF  BANKING  SERVICE 


C.  E.  MacLEAN 

Dealer  for  MASON  &  RISCH  PIANOS— MOTOROLA  AUTO  RADIOS 
NORTHERN  ELECTRIC  RADIOS  WASHING  MACHINES 

ELECTRIC  APPLIANCES  LEONARD  REFRIGERATORS 

104  S.  Mitton  Street  Sarnia  Phone  308 

"Quditv    ind   S«*rviiV   is  Our  Motto 

Varieties  of  Bread,  Buns,  Rolls,  Pies  and  Hostess  Cakes 

PHONE  377  —  SALESMAN  WILL  CALL 


1 


DOWNIE'S 

Barb  e  r    S  li  o  p 

Phone  2084  138  Cromwell  St. 

The  Collegiate  shapes  the  insid< 

of    the    head  let    us    shape  the 

outside— by 

Modern  and   Sanitary  Barbering 

Our  Motto: 
"EVERYTHING  STERII  IZED" 


Ferguson-Brodie 
Shoe  Shop 

Smart  Shoes  for  Men  and  Women 


|    Mpp    Cit>  Hall 

5 


Phone  63  i 


Urn  attnt&H 


T  H  K     C  O  I.  I  E  G  I  A  T  E 


Partita  luBtupsa  (liiUeg?  ? 

1-  School  graduates  who  wish  to  prepare  foi  business  positions, 

2,  High  School  Commercial  cr.hiu.ai-.  who  desire  a  specialized  finishing  course. 

3,  High  School  Graduates  who  expect  to   ittend  <  ollege  oi   University  later, 

4-  pnivorsit>    Gi  iduates  who  recognize  the  need  for  specialized  business  train - 

5-  ioung  people  who  have  dropped  out  oi   schooJ  or  college  a*  secure  maploy- 
men!   oi    for   other  reasons 

6.      teachers  who  wish  to  change  from  teaching  to  businesi  positions. 

7-     Young  people  who  have  an  income,  property   oi  business  to  manage 

°-      fOUni  ,women  whose  parents  wish  to  give  them   the  protection  provided  by 
the   ability    to   support  themselves, 

Students  may  enroll  any  Monday;  open  the  yeai  round, 
■\f  filiated   with   Business  Hducators     \ssociation  of  Canada 


Mr.  Dent:  Now,  why  does  the  sap  rise; 

Blundy:  Because  hr  has  to  go  to  work,  1  supposi 


jmpliments  of  .  .  . 


Century  Coal  Co.,  Ltd, 


POfN'i  i  I  >W  AhMa  ON 


Office  Phone  203.1 


Dock  Phone  1947 


T  H  H     C  O  !  I  i:  C,  I  A  1  E 


'  I  ">  <  hristinn  Sr.  N 

$  AIRINID  A 
SIP®  Ul% 

Under  the  New 
Man«3gem.eiit  of 

W.  N.  KEEL  AN 

The  Only  Exclusive  Sportinj 
(  n  >o(  Is  Store  in  (  ^ 1 1  r  (  i!  v 

TRY   UN   FOR  SERVICE 


Phone  1048 


Sarnia,  *  >n 


Thomson's 

THE  STORE  FOR 
VOUN(,»    MEN  1 


We    pe«  tali  ;e  in 

Collegiate  Styles 
Suits  Tofti'o,it.s 

Moi  forgetting  tin 
N.iu    i  ufmEnn-  1 


Clayton  Thomson 


(  Nothing 


199  N. 
Christina  St. 


P  ho  ne 

1  9  i 


D'Arey:  Are  my  hands  clean,  or  is  it  my 
]f-:r:  Well  your  ImihE  are  clean     1  don" 


tmagina  i  ton . 

t  know  about  your  imagination. 


Sai  'e  More  I 


The  Best  Unemployment  Insurance 

Is  .i  S.i\i!h\N  . \ivi>uni  growing  regularl)  month  In  mom h  .  read) 
in  misfortune  to  tide  you  ovei  temporal*)  periods  ol  stress 

<  H'EN  A  E\\  IN<  ,E   \<  (  (  M  EN  I    \  I 


TJ  -: 


BANK  OF  TORONTO 


I'll  Rani  !  < >r  S  \  \  ings 
Capital  $6  000,000  Resei  \  cs  0  000  000 

I    W    .EifHp  ..«!!   N  i  in. i".  i    a  if  iu.i  i  «i.nu  !i 


THE  COLLEGIATE 

Reference  becomes  Reverence 

when  you  wear  a 

London  Town  Drape  Suit 

Tailored  by  Cooke  Clothing  Company. 


:  .-/' 

7  ■  S. 


X 


Li 


£V4 


-.,0^vO' 


4  < 


The  New  Spring 
Fabrics 
Now  on  "Display 


\  Jlllltia 


Strangway's  Clothes  Shop 


152  North  Front  St*,  Sarnia 


N  owy  while  yon 
arc  still  at  school. 

and  in  future  years  when  you  enter  bus- 
iness or  professional  life,  you  will  find  a 
connection  with  Canada's  oldest  hank 
of  very  real  value  to  you  

BANK  OF  MONTREAL 

U\tM*ih*J  l8lj 

SARNIA  BRANCH— 200  North  From  Si,        W.  I).  Macmillan,  Manager 


T  H  E     C  O  I.  L  E  G  I  A  T  E 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

I  hv  Provincial  Arts  College  maintained  h>   the  Province  ol  Ontario. 
Ncn-iicii.MiiiiMiuiiKil 

Residences  for  Men  and  Women 

University  College  oficr>  27  $cho!ar>hi]>*  at  Matriculation    ind  many 
Scholarships  and  Prizes  in  Course. 

Substantial  Bursaries  are  granted  to  able  students  who  have   difficult)  in  h«n»  m;.< 
tilt'-   iv'i.i'   i'\jviiM'  or    .1    u  :u\ rt  sn\    <d  urai  m  ms 

Preference  is  given  to  applicants  from  schools  not  situated  in  toronto, 

Ko   tut  tvrm.u  ion  on   iu-Mjoko.  Scholarships.  Entrance  and  (.Imu  a  oi  Course, 

;  ir . .  w  nn-  (o 

rHE  REGISTRAR,  UNIVERSITY  COL1  EGE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
i  ORONTO.  ON  1  ARIO 


TODAY'S  ZOOLOGY  LESSON:  The  difference  between  a  snake  and  a  flea  is 
th.u  a  .snake  crawls  on  i t >  Momach:  a  lira  i>n  i  so  particular. 


W6 


Delivered  Prices 
Fully  Equipped  with  License 

TUDOR  #797.00 

TUDOR  WITH  TRUNK  825.00 

COUPE  780.00 

COUPE  DELUXE  845.00 

SEDAN  875.00 

TOURING  DELUXE  SEDAN  960.00 

Ask  For  a  Demonstration 
Sec  Its  Features 

THE  LAMBTON  MOTORS,  LID 

SARNIA  —  PHONE  470 


r  H  U      C  O  l  l   1:  <.  I  A   I'  E 


Safe  Saving  . . 


2i% 


oil  Deposits 


1 
) 

1 

I 
3 
i 

Mr. 
The 
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Canada's    oldest    Loan    and  Mortgage 
Com  pari)    offers    unsurpassed  facilities 
for    tin'    savings    account    and    for  the 
wise   investment    ol    funds   in  desirabl< 
ik  i".  mu  i  » 


on  i  >cnl>'.  lituir  - 

The  Lambton  Loan  &  In  vestment  Co. 

I  UON  I    S  I  Ivl  I  I  .  1  A  iv  IN  I  A 

N.  S.  Gurd,  K.C.,  Prm.  M.  Hunt  Maiiagei 


Watson;  Who  |«m  mustard  on  this  waffle? 
Better  Half:  Oh,  you  brute!    That's  lemon  pie! 


Our  Objective: 

Assistance   fx*  those  who 
Mil  let' 
Defective  Vision 


CANADIAN 

Printing  Company 

( \\  j  n\  r  n-.N  ) 

'  1  he    I  [oust    ol    I  ini    1't-tntni g 


Sarnia  Lion^-  (  lub 


C om  p le te  m  ever)  d  e  t a il 
for  the  production  ol  all 
kinds  of  printing  ..... 


19  North   Front  St 


Phone  68 


OLD  BOYS  AND  GIRLS — 

keep  in  rourh  with  vour  home  town 

READ  THE  CANADIAN  OBSERVER 

The  Canadian  Observer  carries  the  complete  message  of 
academic  and  sporting  activities  of  your  old  school. — It 
carries  also  the  intimate  local  news  in  which  you  are  inter- 
ested. You  know  at  all  times  just  what  is  happening  to 
your  friends  and  relatives, 


ARRANGE  NOW  TO  HAVE  THE  HOME  PAPER  SENT 


—RATE'S  - 

Lambton  #4.00 

Canada  .  5.00 

England   5.00 

United   States   6.00 

South   America    ..........................  6.00 


Name 

Initial 

Number 

Street 

R.R,  if  any 

P.O.  'Town  or  City 

Eel. i  I  thought  you  could  keep  a  secret. 

Gaile:  Well,  I  kept  it  for  a  week;  do  von  think  Vm  a  cold  storage  plant? 


Huiurratij  nf  fflrstrrn  ©alarm 

LONDON.  CANADA 

General  Courses  in  Arts 
Course   in   Soovcni-i  i   Sewno'    l!  >   \  i 
Course  with  Theological  Options  ( B.  A. ) 

4.  ( 'ours,-  m  Nn  rsnm.   i  \\  Sc.  ) 

5.  Honour  Courses  in  Arts  (including  Business  Administration.,  Secretarial  Science 
md   Busmes.s  . \d  tr>  i  n  i  srr.i  1 1  on  • 

r-      C'omhir.mion   rou:,c   ir.   Am  .n-,0   N  ico  in  m-    i  I).  A..   M  i  C  i 

Credit  tor  Upper  School  subjects  will  be 

allowed.  In  each  of  the  foregoing  courses, 

7,  Medical  Course:  six  years  after  Honour  Matriculation  in   English,  Mathematics. 
Ehvsics,    nid  irnni 

8.  Public  Health  Course  f  1  year)  for  graduate  nurses  and  for  physicians. 

Physical  Education,   Athletics,   Militjry   Training,  and 

Health  Insuranct  arc  provided. 

The  minimum  standard  or   education  for  the  you  mi  man  who  would  make  his  life 
count  in  the  service  of   his  country   is  u   B.A.  degree. 
For  announcements  and  information   concerning  scholarships, 

:.:.u»-iv  ul..o^:e    .         s.--.   .  i    M.uJv.    ru..  .•.nno 

K    E    R.  NEVIL1  E,  Ph.D  .  Registrar. 


10       \*M/  THE     COL  L  E  G  I  A  T  E 


Students1  $19,50  and 

Two-Pant  Suits  $22.50 


! 
5 

) 

a 
l 

j  SPLENDID  LINE   OF  SUITINGS  FROM 

}  WHICH     TO     MAKE     A  SELECTION. 

)  CORRECTLY   TAILORED   BY  EXPERTS. 

J 
i 
) 
) 
) 
} 


Fashion -Craft  Shop 


} 

)  CI  AY  TON  BRO\X  N,  M.-magci 

jj  1 76  North  Front  Strcel  Phone  5242 

} 

John  H.:  Why  Is  it  tha r  no  v\  out* n  ever  asks  another  for  advice  about  frocks? 
Ma oon :  Of  course  not:    You  don't  ask  the  enemy  how  re  win  a  rugb)  game. 

!  R.  C.  MANOR  E  j 

)  DISPENSING  CHEMIST  j 

I      Maxwell  at  Napier  Street  Phone  251  f 

j    The  Finest  Flowers  for  All  Occasions  .....  j 
MACKLIN'S  FLOWER  SHOP  I 

!  D.J.ROBB  j 

I  FUNERAL  AND  AMBULANCE  SERVICE  j 

j  a c  Victoria  Phone  31  j 

I     A.  H.  KELLER  FURNITURE  CO.,  LTD.  j 

i  i 

i  FURNITURE  DEALERS 


T  H  E 

COLLEGIATE 

^S7      1 1 

1  8  3  6  in  the  I  9  3  6 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


As  one  of  the  Federated  Colleges  in  the  Facult)  of  Arts  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Victoria  College  enrols  students  in  all 
courses  leading  to  die  degrees  of  Bachelor  oi  Arts  and  Bachelor 
of  Commerce  and  preparatorj  to  admission  to  die  schools  of 
Graduate  Studies,  Divinity,  Education,  Law  and  Medicine 

Proj  .  I  I  Bennj  i  i .  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

Registrar, 


The 


Industrial  Mortgtge 
ail  Trust  Co. 

Established  \SlS9 


2V2% 
4 


aid  on 
Deposits 


P^"J  on  Guaranteed 
'O  Investment  Certificates 


John.  Co  wan. 

President 


W.  R.  Paul, 
Manage 


Class  Pins 

and 

School 
Insignia 

Write  for  Booklets 

"College  and  School  Insignia" 
"Medals,  Cups  and  .Shields^ 

IMRKS-liLLLS-RYRIt. 

L  I  M  I  T  E  D 

\  onge  and   I «  mp<  ranee  Streets 
I  <-  >  i  «    i  ;  ■;  • . 


1-' 


THE     C  O  I.  I.  E  G  J  A  T  F 


EVERYTHING  IN  SALT 


The  Dominion  Salt  Co, 


-MAKERS  OF 


The  Famous  Sifto  Salt 


SARNIA 


ONTARIO 


Punc:  I  tell  you  ic  was  three  feet  long!  I  never  saw  such  a  Hsh! 
Alex:  You're  telling  me! 


TROPHY-CRAFT 

LIMITED 


CLASS  PINS 
CRESTS 
MEDALS 
TROPHIES 
PRIZE  RIBBONS 


102  Lombard  St. 
TORONT O 

Write  lor-  Cara!osrur 


EVERYTHING  IN 


Hardware 


l  Paints  . .  Oils  .  .  Glass  « 


THE  SAMA 

182  N.  Christum  Street 
Plume   \  l  0 


Published  in  the  Interests  of  the  Students  oj  tht 
Sarnia  Collegiate  Institutt  and  Technical  School 


23  rd  Year  of  Publication 


SARNIA 
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T  H  I-!     C  O  I   1,  K  C,  I  A  I  I: 


i    i  '  i  i  \\  «  i  i  j 

,  i 

"MANNERS  MAKYTII  MAN"  j 

Jl  !S  I     AS   good    i  OtiU    d':>tmgUl>hrs    ,'irvn    ;;\  liilllbU'  \    v  j     iii.iiipi'i  .  ^ 

,  a  Join  good  deeds.      I  heir  is  ,111  aiuacnw  na\  oi  tjoin;',  a  ia\m    u!  a>.  ' 

j  teptmg  a  umrfi'v,    whuh   makes  hi  e  ^'»-'  ;  u  a\a?M    lor   aU  <•.•:,.•       >  .  i     •    >  ■ .  ] 

1         in  thr.M-  difficult  lime:..  1 

I  { 

'  Not  that  one  would  wish  a  I  iioji  Suhoo!  st  udent  to  he  a  hi i  If  he     « a  s\w  { 

I  pnssv!     Small  danger  of  that,  in  this  day  and  age!     Bui  the  old  morn-  1 

I         oi  \\  mcheMer  School  still  hokhs  a  world  oi  '.ruth     "Mumo  s  a!  :U  o  \;-^'  j 

'  i 

j  hor  example,  sometimes  I  get  the  impress:  on  ;h,u  a  b-w  Mr  :>.)u~.       -a,  j 

j  mg    'Sir,'    irom  a   icehng.  thai   he  ?s  thereH    demcamm..;  hnmrii.     :J«ahm^'  j 

j         couid  he  imaher  1  nnn  die  trial).     I  lr  is  mere!\   i\w  am  .1   w>  i.f  -a:'  ;  'U'l--  — 

a  «  it  j       i      1  '      s  ' 

j         tnpme  to  age  or  authority,  and  at  me  same  nme  proving  rh  w  he  aa.  i e i \  ^ 

I         well  hroughr  up      I  here  is.  a  iter  all  a  certain  respei :  vine  to  ..  car*  ,uhI  ex-  ' 

penence     a  wei  i  - 1  ounded,  cusiom.a r\  courtesy  u  1 1 1  1 1  has  prove.  I  ■     •••  •  »  :h  .  .\  r 

mama  mam  generations. 

j  '  I 

1  ndependence  is  good,  Inu  it  is  besi  when  restrained  K  g»-od  m  times  s.  « 

*         Initiative  is  good  -  hut  it  should  not  he  allowed  to  develop  into  sci  I  -asscn «\ e  I 

'        ness.    It  is  quite  possible  to  he  cheer  1  td  and  bright  wtthoiH  !v:ng  mo  mvs\  j 

I        about  it-- -and  this  applies  quite  as  much  to  girls  as  to  bo\s!  ^ 

I  Now  there  is,  to  be  sure,  a  superficial  politeness  whuh  ma ;  !  v»  osne  ua  v  ' 

j         irraatmg.    v  mod  manners  go  deeper  tlvm  thai     ibc\  spr;u?<  •  r-«;>.  .h.acmitn  * 

j         ness  and  consideration  K>r  others,  con  I  ormuu;  at  the  same  time  to  the  accept*  1 

I         ed  usages  oi  polite  society.     I  he\  a  re  a.  real  asset  10  a  hoy  *>r  pari  m  am  I 

I        walk  in  hie  and  a  positive  necessity  in  the  business  work!.    The  old  savnm  I 

still  holds  g<.H>d    "politeness  costs  nothing  -  Inn  it  pa vs  big  d' >  ide.-ui.-vd*  1 

j  ,  ! 

\X  hat  i.N  much  more  important  -  real  courtesv  is  an  index  to  thataUr»'  -  j 

its  woith  strn  mg  lor!     Manners  mal  ah  man!  I 

1  b.  <  .  AS8URY.  [ 


T  H  i      C  O  I-  !   !•:  G  i  A  T  E 
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iti  appmtatum 
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In  tt|f  iirtpiii 
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pnr  ise  rung  ou  ,  ¥  n 
Hid  •  Irani  f  - i  *  m  in 

a   man   about   v  hii 
litt  [<     -!   rii  in   die)  c 
for  *went )  -n  'e  .  an 
a<  cej  >ted.  and  .  >ut  i  u 
onl)    liml)  real  ed  I 
da)   flu  etnpin  and  t 
passing    and    n   ( :,-  : 
realize,  and  10  I  din 
dead     I  us  soi  nov 

nrw   I  illg  n0V\    bill  til 

king  will  not  so  n 
a  rn  in    n  gem  lem  in 
respe  t.     Mthougl  t 
root    thai*  ■»    :;  k 
i  iqv  ci  v\  aj     ide  .  >i  a 
for  he  held  tin  '    -  i 
teem  oi  nis  i  opl< 


through    the   .    •  a      \  ,;;    -       h  . 
thro  ic  s(  cm  el)     ill  t  all  aboi  u 
archies  crun  ble<     in  ;     en     -         i  by 
other  ! i >rms  o I  •  o^  ernment.    ;;  •       v   I  . 
empire  through    th     gi  si 
chaos  that  the  v\  or!  :  ha:     ,  -,;   '      \  ti 
i  ha os  which  has  not  yet  n 
but   w  hich  ha:    rapidlj  eced< 
land,     1  fe  v\  as  insl  ruin  mta    ti    th     |  1 1 
vention  oi    l  great  deal  o    •  in 

the  I  tisti  revolt    ind  hi    in  *esl     i  pri 
on  rei  orrn  and  social  b  ti  i  n  e        ;-  al- 


.'4 
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if  $:.  ako  an  occasion  for  joy5  because 
it  proves  the  unity  ol  an  empire  whose 
loyalty  va  ;ls  being  questioned,,  ami  utter- 
ly revokes  the  idea  that  the  throne  is  an- 
tiquated aiul  a  thing  of  die  past. 

rhus  to-dnv.  as  own  raise  their  glasses 
and  drink  to  a  nev  king,  they  remember 
the  monarch  who  has  just  passed  on,  and, 
united  in  a  common  sorrow,  fhr  empire 


looks  to  the  oew  king  with  hope  and  loy- 
alt\.  King  George  is  dead,  and  in  his 
death  he  has  made  .stronger  the  power  of 
rhr  throne  and  the  bonds  of  an  empire, 
so  deit  all  down  through  the  years  to 
come  men  ol  the  empire  will  rise  and 
stand  united  as  the)  pledge  theii  allege 
ance  to  the  throne  when  the  phrase  rings 
out  -  "Gentlemen  •  •  the  King!" 

i  < 


N  ATI  ON  AI .  S(M  OL  A  RSM I  PS 


r[F^HERE  lias  hem  eonstdenihle  research 
work  done  during  the  past  tew 
years  concerning  a  system  of  National 
Schola rships  for  Canada,  and  it  is  regrec 
table  that  our  national  press  has  not  yet 
given  this  problem  the  publicity  it  de- 
serves as  a  necessary  part  of  (  uiada's 
present  and  future  prosperity. 

Today,  Canada  is  facing  exclusion 
from  the  markets  of  the  "world  through 
increased  competition  from  other  coun- 
tries which,  have  alrendv  learned  that,  by 
systematically  selecting  their  brilliant 
Mud  cams  mid  framing  them,  diey  arc  ;ib!e 
to  increase  the  production  for  their  vari- 
ous manufactured  exports  and  at  the 
.mint  time  an  production  costs  to  a  mini- 
mum. 

Germany  discovered  the  truth  of  this 
as  long  ago  as  1880.  After  the  Franeo- 
Prussian  war,  unemployment  and  pover- 
ty were  rtl'f  in  Out  country.  Thousands 
of  German  artisans,  deprived  ol  the  op- 
portunity of  making  a  living  at  bonne 
were  emigrating  to  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  South  America.  Realizing 
fins,  die  German  government  took  steps 
to  stop  the  exodus.  Germany  preceded 
to  train  the  best  brains  of  the  youth  of 
the  country,  with  the  result  that  her  na- 
tural resources  were  developed,  her  trade 
expanded,  new  industries  were  founded, 
and  work  was  provided  for  all.  The  ex- 
cessive emigration  was  stopped  and.  in 
a  few  years,  German.)  took  dm  foremost 


place  in  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment among  the  nations.  Our  own  wheat 
market  in  Germany  was  smashed  when 
German  students  were  trained  m  the  tub 
tivation  of  the  grain  Germany,  in  1^14, 
was  importing  90  per  cent  ot  her  wheat, 
chiefly  from  Canada,  Now,  although  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  country  are  ill- 
suited  to  the  growing  of  first-class  wheau 
10  per  an!  oi  ( icrman)  \  wheat  suppl) 
needs  to  be  imported,  the  other  90  per 
cent  is  produced  in  the  country— and  all 
because  the  Reich  realized  dun  it  musi 
give  some  help  to  its  outstanding,  though 
underprivileged  students  in  gaining  .i  spe- 
cialized education, 

hoi  years  japan  has  been  experimenting 
with  Western  technology  in  her  various 
industries  She  began  bv  copying  tech- 
nical processes  run!  products  developed 
elsewhere  and  by  an  intensive  p roe  ram  of 
scientific  education  lor  her  outstanding 
scholars.  The  results  are  to  be  ,wen  the 
world  over.  Electric  light  bulbs,  made  in 
Japan,  sell  in  Canrwii  for  six  cents,  while 
Canadian-made  bulbs  are  25  cents  each, 
Japanese  watches  are  sold  in  Switzerland 
by  the  dozen  or  by  the  pound,  mams  times 
cheaper  then  Swiss  watches  or  the  same 
quality.  Huge  silk  mills  m  Lyons,  France 
lie  idle  because  japan  can  sell  stlic  microns 
at  one-third  the  price  of  French  silk— and 
this  is  the  "pagan"  country  on  which  the 
United  Suue.s  forced  the  "open  door" 
policy  of  commerce  as  recently  as  i  868! 


1  low  h.is  this  been  brought  about  in  a 
nation  thai  was  Mil!  hi  n  mediaeval  state 
less  than  a  century  ago?  japan  has  at 
present  ,1  complete  system  of  technical 
schools  throughout  the  empire.  There 
are  six  Itnprn.d  Universities,  folk  equip- 
ped for  the  scientific  training  ol  special- 
ists for  every  conceivable  industrial  en- 
terprise, lilt:  Japanese  government  spends 
mnually  more  than  $600,000  to  provide 
three  hundred  scholarships  in  the  best  for- 
eign universities.  Thro-  are  69  Research 
Institutes,  45  ol  them  directly  supported 
by  the  government,  winch  employs  over 
,000  scientific  experts  with  2,500  assis 
tants,  In  addition,  1,000  men  are  em- 
ployed m  lokvo  alone  to  carry  on  re- 
search m  electneity.  And  all  this  be- 
cause japan  realizes  die  value  of  special- 
ized training  for  her  students. 

Russia  has  840  Research  Institutes  dir- 
ectly supported  by  the  government,  as 
well  as  188  branches  of  ihv  Central  In- 
stitute at  Moscow,  In  1,935,  ovet  eight 
t  h  o  u  s  an  d  government-assisted  students 
graduated  from  Russian  universities  to 
join  the  50,000  already  at  work  m  labor 
atories  and  orfwes.  Fin  hundred  million 
dollars  is  being  spent  annually  in  this 
work— far  more  even  than  the  Soviet's 
vfwie  military  unci  defence  appropria- 
tions! 

rmglmd  inm  had  a  system  oi  Nanomtl 
.SclioLirship>  suiiv  [918.  Even  hide  Nru 
Zealand,  with  its  population  of  a  mil  lion 
and  a  quarter,  provides,  through  its  gov- 
ernment, for  2,000  annual  scholarships  of 
$300  each. 

1  be  lest  ol  nations  who  hav<  adopted 
a  scheme  of  national  scholarships  for 
their  own  beneht  is  long  and  varied,  and 
include**  almost  every  major  country  on 
the  face  of  the  globe-— except  our  own 


S  )ommion  ol  (  'anada.  Surely  we,  with 
our  ten  million  people,  ran  make  a  hum- 
ble beginning  along  these  lines  say  1,000 

scholarships  annually,  of  $400  each. 

The  major  economic  problems  of  our 
countn  today  are  to  develop  her  resour- 
ces, build  up  her  industries,  find  new  mar- 
kets, create  new  industries,  and  reduce  urn 
employment  to  a  minimum.  II  the  most 
brilliant  minds  of  the  students  in  Canada 
were  to  be  trained  in  universities  and 
allowed  to  spend  then  time  m  study  and 
research,  .md  Own  placed  in  positions  of 
responsibility,  ma  only  in  the  service  of 
the  Government  ol  Camidm  Inn  in  pri- 
vate businesses,  would  not  the  general 
economic  condition?,  oi  Canada  improve? 
Would  not  cbcM-  problems  solve  them- 
selves? 

Our  natural  resources  arc  among  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  yet  onk  ,i  Mnaii 
percentage  ot  diem  is  being  developed 
mainly  through  lack  oi  skilled  experts 
who  know  how  to  develop  rbem  properly. 
Research  and  technical  training  will  de- 
velop and  train  the  minds  necessary  for 
capable  exploitation  of  our  immense 
stores  of  natural  resources,  It  will  create 
new  industries  in  Canada,  mid  thus  also 
help  to  develop  her  resources,  to  find  new 
markets,  and  to  reduce  unemployment  to 
a  minimum, 

Tims  scheme  ol  National  Scholarships 
seems  to  be  a  nearer  approach  to  a  uni- 
versal cure  of  our  economic  ills  than 
anything  yet  suggested,  and  our  present 
crisis  demands  that  this  constructive  so- 
lution be  discussed  in  the  House  of  Conn 
mons  in  the  ven  near  future,  and  action 
be  taken  in  this  directum  before  Canada 
is  hopelessly  outdistanced  m  the  race  for 
new  markets. 
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t  h  u    t:  O  !  (  V.  (., 

but  the}  forget  that  this  >tud)  is  an  ori 
even  more  than  h  is  a  study,  and,  is  such 
requires  continuous  use  and  constant 
pcai  tic  c 

A>  u>  !,  he  most  •  oiec  tiv<  languagi  •  01 
English-speaking  students  ti  >tudy,  then 
is  little  choice  among  French,  German, 
md  Spanish  -the  mosl  commonh  studied 
I  oreiojn  languages, 

Prone  h  an<  I  Ni  •  inish    <  linn  nil  oJ  pro- 
nunciation    are    comparatively    '  is\  to 
: ea« '     Germ  m,  on  the    »thf  r  han  I,  tn  it  • 
up  1 01  eas<  in  f  toni  ticiation  b)  its  jram 


tn  ttica  I  difficult  if  s 

V'*-  hich  '  tnguagf  to  stud)  does  not  mat 
ter.     f  Or\  are  merely  3  means  to  an  end, 
rhi  essential  thing  is  to  »tud)    oni<  Ian 
gunge,  for  n  studying  foreign  tongues  we 
are  i  night   o  think,  to  reason  clearly;  we 

i  l-A  stud}  oJ  languages  in  ■  <  ondai 5 
schools  cannot  must  not  b  discontinued; 
for  the  V  iow  ledge  oi  it  least  one  foreign 
■  ingu  tg<  -  not  -  >ti  h  us<  ful  and  hi  [pi  til 
in  later  '!\  fe,  it  ts  i  ssi  tit  ial 


f:D\\  A R I )  k.. 


A  1  inl;-o;"  •««  :  [thc 

*  ut  overs*  tin  eyi  •  oJ  tnt  *  •  •  let  an 
una  o  n|  ><  in  !  in  v>,  hi  •  has  tei  •  tit  1}  as- 
cend* d  the  Bi  itish  thi «  tie,  to  tak<  tin 
place  i(  ft  i  icatit  b)  his  most  obl<  and 
belo\  f  ■  I  fa ! hei .  th<  la  e  (  p  oi  g(  vo  i :  is 
with  it ti t ■ 1  id :  1  dtb  tnd  ttiten  *  adi  • :  ■<  ton 
reo  i  tpcisn  »ul  ects  throughout  tin 
world  ate  pledging  allegiance  to  tin  '  nev 
overeign,  win  at  this  critical  tme  has 
issumed  the  greatest  responsibilities  he 
has  evci  been  called  i  ;  oi    to  I  ic  e 


:om<  0  tin  throm  >o  v<  ;  prepared  roi 
his  task  1  he  new  king  s  a  nai  v\ .  11- 
/  ;rs(  -;  in  the  a  airs  ol  the  sa  orl  I,  a  man 
well-educated  in  tin  school  >i  experience 
I  lis  personal  charm  has  endeared  I  im  to 
peopli  fat  and  wide;  his  genuitn  inter- 
est in  his  subjects,  as  evidenced  b)  his 
I  reqi  ent  \  isits  to  the  dominons  ha 
caused  his  popularity  to  exceed  that  of 
an)  othei  li\  ing  person 

B\  extensive  travels,  tin  King  has  ac- 
quired first-hand  practical  knowledge  of 
the  <  ountJ  ies  o^  ei  v\  hich  hi  no\  .  nh  s 
lie  has  come  to  know,  b)  personal  con 
tact  ill  classes  ol  I  h  iti  h  •  ho  lois  I  lis 
association  with  them  has  given  him  a 
better  understanding  of  then  than  would 
otherwise  have  coco  possible.    He  grips 


ina  •  pe;  s  tin  ate  peei  witn  •  inat 
lity,  ;  eling  i  situ  m  s\  m\  ■  ith)  toi 
in  ;;;  forti  man   c  In  must  inc  i  ■  Not 


oni)  has  tl     ivmg  nsitect  tin   bntish  do- 

ninioii:  »i i r   iu   a   2  od-will  ambassadoi 

has  a  ls<  >  i  '  si I    ;  >< s  \  ta !  ; 1  n ;  ign  count  ties 

•.•  to      h  v  ,  ■    ^armh  welcomed, 

In  noni  oi  his  training  has  th<  King 
been   shown    »:«-.    -,■•„,:,;   hvouts  His 

ithei  >en  h  n  to  tli<  R<  j  al  Nav  d  *  !of- 
leg<  it  Osl  ►otin  ano  1  \o  inn  uth  k\  In  n  in 
his  teens  Sin  c  esse  ( I)  the  1  *i  tnc  <  bee  ante 
.  adet .  tn  d  ihipman,  lieuti  n  on .  ind  <  ap 
tain  i!:  I  he  i  al  navj  *  : e  \\  as  f  < lucate<  1 
at  *:  >>  ford  ai  latet  •  ambridge.  I  he 
"•  at  bi  ol '.  out  i  short  1  ime  e 5  o  i  he  en- 
tiexo  *■  atnbridge  and  he  insisted  upon 
joing  to  the  tront  hen  his  tathei  was 
inclined  to  refuse  this  n  [uest.  because 
of  the  dangei  invol  ed  th«  Prince  dc 
elated  that  it  would  not  ntattet  whethet 
he  were  killed  oi  not,  sinei  there  were 
four  oth<  r  |  ciin  es.  H<  spei  t  four  \  ears 
at  he  1  out,  do  ing  » hie  h  time  he  won 
■  omj  limentar)  oj  i  nions  I  rom  man)  othei 
sources  for  his  devotion  to  duo.  Nin.ee 
the  war,  the  Prince  has  been  intensel)  in- 
terested in  aviation  —an  evidence  oi  hen 
no  de  n  out  loot  and  de  ire  to  keep 
a  I  1 1  ast  *  i :  the  time 

His  popularit)  as  the  Prince  ol  Wales 


r  H  li     0  O  I.  1  K  G  f  A  T  E 


was  unrivalled.  Wherever  Ik-  went  he 
u  ;is  give  rod  bv  cheering,  admiring  crowds, 
Canada  is  especially  iavouivd  among  Bri- 
tish dominions,  m  having  His  Maicstv 
as  a  citizen.  The  King's  af+ection  lor  hi^ 
Canadian  ranch  is  well-known;  at  an  o! 
iicsai  banquet  in  Halifax,  a  iter  his  visit 
ro  the  I  htitod  Slates  ho  declared,  I  am 
intensely  (Canadian  and  1  will  never  be 
happv  it  too  main  months  go  h\  usthoui 
a  v is? J  to  (  "anada.      1  lis  vim i  lo  die  I  ;m 


leu  hiatcs,  as  e ise  w  hei c,  w as  a  great  per 
onai  :rmmph  duhno,     1"  lis  magnetic  per 
sv.nalirs  lias  attracted  people  oi  ail  lands 
His  verv  clothes  >ct  die  stvle  lor  men  s 
fashions  throughout  rhc  world. 

A   man   voting,    modern,  determined, 

ward  VI IL  "bv  the  drace  of  C kk.1.  ol 
( i  roar  Britain,  }  reiand  ami  die  Br-thsh  I  >o- 
mnroiis  Pvvond  the  Seas  King.  iviend 
or  oi   rho  1  aith,  I'mivror  s>i  India. 


MOMliWOUK  —  A  PKOBI  TM 


1^1  Ui  da\  oi  simple  anm  m  edueaiir,  - 
is  ^one--  has  been  Kw  ha  i  f  a  con 
turv.  i  ho  school  must  new  prep.ire  sp-c- 
eihcodlv  foi  anv  one  oi  a  hundred  oeeu 
pnnons;  it  must  train  in  manners  and 
morals,  in  aesthetic  appreciation  and  i  o% 
civic  responsibilities:  it  must  provide  lor 
phvsical  do\'olopmem  and  rrhgiom 
grow  th. 

I  he  school  curriculum  nuisi  ihereion 
be  extensive  enough  to  achieve  rho  en 
larged  purpose  ol  education,  vet  no; 
enough  to  exhaust  the  .-drength  and'  dis- 
courage the  initiative  ot  the  student. 

This  dilemma  is  further  complicated  h\ 
a  recent  tendonex  to  protest  agamst  tun 
side  preparation  ol  studies  in  a  word, 
agamst  'homework.  1  here  arc  so  man\ 
activities  outside  die  school  or  a  definite 
educational  value  that  the  outcrv  against 
homework  has  reached  dealcning  propor- 
tion*. Nca  onh  pupils  and  parents,  hu; 
phvsicuns  and  os\  chologists.  and  even 
roachers  10m  in  protest. 

Why  a (v  parents  averse  to  homework? 
I  he\'  arc  worried  o\  er  their  children  s 
hoaltli.  I  hev  are  annoved  bv  msistont 
appeals  lo;  help  in  choir  problems.  Pos- 
sibly their  own  knowledge  ol  the  subject 
has  become  rustv  or  their  methods  out 
dated,-,  and  they  are  humiliated  bo  daem 
mabi  hv\  fo  respond,     i  lies  imp  Iocs  dud 


ic\  ma\  ;eo: 
hnd s  leisure 


die  icacher  k  dn !  Uhg  some  of  ins  rospon 
sihslm  onto  the  homo; 
roson U  tn  ot  the  use  of  i 
time  i  or  school- w  ork. 

i  he  ph vsician  and  psychologist  see  the 
disastrous  results  or  nervous  vf rain  and 
o\e -strain,  rib.  one  o*  outdoor  hie,  and 
of  'eiM're  nine.  hach  is  liaise  ro  blamt 
die  moM  oo\  h-;Ss  iactor  homework. 
But.  does  not  this  I  actor  conceal  others 
w  hu  n  i  otsmb'.nc  Jo  the  -ame  iniunous 
resub  ••  others  Mich  as  late  hours,  exces- 
sive social  obligations,  unsuitable  diet,  and 
precocious  expeneiu  os? 

Considered  Irom  die  marhors  .nude, 
homework  i>  d^oidedl  v  unsansl actor\ . 
Its  iaithiui  1 1 ? i f ; I n ion t  is  admost  always 
m  inverse  proportion  to  the  st uelont  s  need 
ol  *lomg  ii.  I  lie  pup i Is  at  r he  top-  of  the 
class  will  bo  found  to  do  their  homework 
faith  f  uih  ,  those  at  rho  bottom,  occasion  - 

do  his  hom,e~w  ork  with  a  p.1,  rent  or  an  ol- 
der brother  or  sister  on  hand,  to  whom 
la  turns  wiui  tno  slightest  dimcuin  on- 
cc  tin  to  rod,  hhese  difficulties  increase 
a  Ian  minds  .  and  soon  the  st  uelont  becomes 
a  puher  ;  -orcd  imannuonsis,  merek  re- 
cording rue  I' nuts  ol  another  s  industry, 
hut  gaining  not hmg  m  die  pr excess.  There 
as  much    '>poondoedjne;,;  at  home  as 


If  homework  is  so  widely  condemned, 
why  does  it  continue  to  be  an  integral — ■ 
a  necessary  part  of  our  school  studies? 

It  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  among 
young  children  as  some  parents  think. 
The  example  sec  by  local  educational  au- 
thorities, principals,  and  inspectors  in 
their  efforts  to  keep  it  within  reasonable 
bounds  is  encouraging  teachers  to  cover 
their  courses  with  as  little  homework  as 
possible.  Still,  it  persists  in  the  higher 
grades  of  Public  Schools  and  is  universal 
in  High  Schools. 

If  we  wish  to  eliminate  homework  we 
must  choose  a  satisfactory  substitute,  or 
else  suffer  a  serious  lowering  of  the  edu- 
cational standard  of  the  graduating  stu- 
dents. One  alternative  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  subjects  to  be  studied,  and  to 
have  each  instruction  period  followed  by 
one  for  supervised  study,  as  is  done  in 


ITS  ABOUT  TIME  someone  called 
attention  to  the  work  of  the  typists  in 
publishing  this  magazine.  Every  word 
has  to  be  typed  before  being  printed,  and 
the  typists  get  little  more  than  thanks  for 
doing  this  immense  amount  of  work. 


some  American  High  Schools,  This  sys- 
tem has  been  partially  adopted  here  in  the 
Sarma  Collegiate. 

The  only  other  alternative  is  to  length- 
en the  school  day-— at  least  in  the  higher 
forms:  but  in  that  case  the  school  should 
be  partially  responsible  for  the  health 
and  general  physical  well-being  of  the 
students. 

As  such  a  proposal  would  be  consid- 
ered impractical  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  only  solution  which  seems 
at  all  possible  is  that  of  increasing  the 
number  of  supervised  study  periods  dur- 
ing school  hours — but  they  must  be  ade- 
quately supervised.  A  reduction  in  the 
number  of  subjects  to  be  studied  is  a  very 
poor  way  out,  and  can  only  result  in  just 
what  is  most  to  be  avoided — a  lowering 
of  the  educational  standard  of  the  grad- 
uate. 


So,  for  the  trouble  and  work  they  have 
cheerfully  and  gladly  done,  we  wish  to 
thank  them  heartily. 

Don't  give  the  editors  all  the  credits, 
save  some  for  the  typists  ! 
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1  OWRIE  McKEGNEl 


Last  term,  as  usual  several  students  of 
Sarnia  <  ollegi.ru  distinguished  them- 
selves  by  winning  scholarships,  the  total, 
values  ol  which  are  $1,150. 

("lira  Winnifred  Kerr  was  awarded  the 
First  Carter  Scholarship  for  Lambton 
County,  value  $100,  for  her  excellent  De- 
partmental standing  in  June,  1935. 

Nellie   Ma)    Julien,   for   her  standing 
in  third  and  fourth  years  ol   the  Colle 
ginte  Course,  was  given  the  I ).  M.  Grant 
Scholarship,  with  cash  value  of  $50. 

Hdgnr  Lowry  McKegney  was  awarded, 


C  O  I   1.  K  G  1  A  T  H 


ERWII  3   I  R  V*  1  R 


on  his  Departmental  Examination  record, 
June.  1  °  ^  \  the  I  hiiversit)  ol  Western 
Ontario  Scholarship,  consisting  oJ  free 
tuition  for  two  years,  cash  value  $200, 

Samuel  [rwin  Frascr,  on  his  Depart 
mental  Examinations  and  outstanding 
athletic  record,  won  tin  coveted  Sii  Ar- 
thur Curric  Scholarship  oi  the  Univer- 
sity of  Western  Ontario,  with  $400  cash 
for  tour  years  and  foui  years  free  tui- 
tion.   The  total  value  is  $800. 

Congratulations  end  best  wishes? 


I  *J  !!'  exchange  section  lias  igain  been  handled  in  the  sani«  w.n  as  last  year.  Instead 
of  printing  mi  comments  and  criticisms  ol  the  various  school  magazines,  we  have 
written  personally  to  the  diffei  ait  exchange  editors,  giving  oui  comments.    We  think  this 
plan  will  be  more  interesting  to  our  readers 

Fhe  editor  wishes  to  acknowledge  tin  recei  >t  ol  the  following  magazines: 

ACADIA  ATHENAEUM    Acadia  University,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia 
I  I  IE  BUGLE   -Crescent  Height  High  School,  Calgary,  Alberta. 
THE  Hi  UF-  Christ's  Hospital,  Wesi  Horsham,  Sussex,  England, 
TJTE  FFTTESIAN-  Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

I  ITRMES    Humberside  Collegiate,  Toronto 

THE  KELVIN    Kelvin  Technical  High  School  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 

LAMPADION-  Delta   Collegiate   Institute.    Hamilton,  Ontario 

THE  !  ANTERN-  Sir  Adam  Beck  Colle  giatf  Institute,  London. 

THE  NOR  I HE AND  ECHO  -Collegiate  Institute  and  Vocational  School,  North  Ihs 

THE  PORCUPINE  QOILL— Timmins,  Ontario. 

ORACLE— London  South  Collegiate  Institute,  I  on  don. 

THE  REVIEW   -1  cmdon  Central  Collegiate  Institute,  1  ondon, 

SAINT  ANDREW'S  COL1  EGE  REVIEW  -  Sr.  Andrew's  (  ollege,  Aurora. 

SCHOOL  NEWS-  Royal  Belfast   Acadeimca!  Institute,  he! hist,  1  inland 

VANTECH-   Vancouver  "Technical  School,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

THE  WATSON  I  AN  -George  Watson's  College,  Edinburgh 

II  IE'  /EPHA  R  •  Ridgetown  High  School 


It  is  always  interesting  to  hear  what  other  people  think  about  us  We  are  printing 
some  ol  the  criticisms  received  ibout  the  1933  "Collegiate." 

x  AN  ITCH  -\  mcouver.    "Youi  literal-)  section  is  splendid,  both  cum-  and  poems  are 
of  an  interesting  nature     :Scits'  serv<  up  personals  in  an  attractive  dress,     A  fine 

o  a.|  azini  : 


CANADIAN  H  JNh'kAJ   '•on:  ■         :  ■        »      [i   s  i  rathei  safe  thing  to  say  ih.ii 

the  "Collegiati  "  tin  annual  i  li  i  101        the  Sarnia  '  ollegiate  Institute  for  i ()  'A 

is  tin-  finest,  largest  tncl  best  <  ties  oi  tnnuals  in  tin  '!if  years  ol  its  publica- 
tion." 

LAMPADION    Hamilton  i      \nothei  fine  exchange     Ml  your  material 

i  •  w  ell  arr  mged  and  hum  i  ; 

A<  TA  COJ  LEGJ  (  ;*  tha  1  1  1  im  1  !  :  second  place  onh  to  the  "Lan- 
tern' in  out  list  •-  •  •  11  0  n  ■  :<;  1  n  til)  excellent!  Hie  editorials  es- 
says, travelogs,  poei  ti  n  ur  h 011101  ••  tich  so  >ften  degenerates  into  ,1  series 
jf  ancient  \vi  e  cracks  tre  h  e:  >1  liter  ry  beaut}  x<  out  school  monogram 
In  each  corner,  yoni  1  a  •  1  G  tie  an  i  he  short  quotation  at  the  beginning  or 
each  department  are  good  .  r,  )  nn  pictures  for  tin  most  part  arr  indistinct 
and  then  fori  detraci  ;'.  n<  1  tJ  tpj  ■  irano  ol  tin  maga  trie  1  Ion  about 
more  illustratic  ns  tnd  1  ireful  an  inge  in  tn  ol  m  itei  t  tl?? 

'  '  ,  ^       '  ;  II  S 

A  circle  is  a  straight  lini    1  >il  1  yyin-ul\\  h.i  .  .1  dot   ti  tin  middle 

to  show  it  e-  a  crdi 

A  m*.  astika  is  w  hat  you  all       5  . 

[nferiorit)  comj  le>  •  1  llest  bulgi  on  th    insid : 

An  undergraduai e  is  not  1  ! 

Sorghum  is  1 1  an  pigs'  ii      .  .   1  ■     ;  on 

1  he  different!  is  (  bin    1         >»  -  >s  ire  Buda)  ests 

Australia  is  a  very      ttili   counti      1     iu     man)   British  settled  there. 

f  attic  can  stand  tin      Hi        ■       1  ttti  1  I   cause  the)  havi  leather  hides 

( 'an  ida  has  i  0  od«  rn  rain  ! 

I  tnes  joining  places  with  tl  mosplieri    pressure    ire  called  baritones, 

[lie  continental  sli  H  is  1    ha  ov  b         I  -  itei     [t'j  where  fish  conn  in  spring  to 

spoon 

Mammoths  li\  1  o  ii   the  I    •  icine 

[lie  kings  oi  Sparta  could       <    it     1  thei  council 
Timbuktu  is  a  1  mitish  n     1 !      1  t< 
The  king  ol  the  Phoenicai  ed  a  PI 

( ireat  Britain  1  h  \  ■  m  s  wool  and 
e  ing  AH  red  ij  -  it  In    life  in      htin     In  lames 

1  lie  seaport  cnl  Pa  m  i    ;  -  nn 

Cecil  Rhode .  a    c  •.■   'v       1     1     in      nefit  of  his  wealth. 
An  alibi  is  a  inn  mothers  a  a    heir  1  a  »i  ;  to  sleep  with  sometimes, 
in  Palestine  leopard   have  t    go    •       and  vheti  the)  see  anyone  they  say,  "I  hiclean!" 
Many  peoph   perished    m  tin   wa    bin  the  did  not  .nop-  them  from  going  to  Cali 
rornta. 

Phe  kins  was  not  to  0  dei  1  ixis  n  ho  ti  the  consent  ol  the  parliament, 
in  1  :  S.  A.  prop!  -  or  pin  to  a  ath  !     1  5  -  Litton 

file  Scotch  would  not  joii  tin  Church  ol  1  ngland  so  the)  went  to  the  Fret  Church, 
I  he  Vacuum    s  e    Rom  :  a  ;;    e  lives 
(  !ontralto  is  .s  sort  oi  lov  nun  <  thai  some  ladies  sing. 

I  ongfellon  made  man)  fast  friends     Among  tin  fastest  were  Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary, 
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A  VISIT  TO  GARMISCH-PARTENKIRCHEN 

Veld  a  Roberts 


ILL  you  go  with  me  to  the  site 
of  the  1936  Olympic  Games? 
Yes,  I  mean  to  Garmisch-Partenkirchen. 
Garmisch-Partenkirchen  are  two  rival 
towns  situated  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
Germany,  sixty  miles  south  of  Munich, 
beneath  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

Their  streets  and  the  surrounding  hills 
flash  with  colors  of  gorgeous  sports  cos- 
tumes, sharp  silhouettes  of  reds  and 
greens  and  browns  against  a  background 
of  new-fallen  snow.  Crowded  to  the  point 
of  bursting  with  athletes  from  twenty- 
eight  nations  and  with  spectators  from  as 
many,  picturesque  Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen is  truly  the  ideal  setting  for  the 
Olympic  Games. 

Cafes  remain  open  all  night  and  a  gi- 
gantic electric  sign  flashing  from  Mount 
Kreuzeck  in  five  huge  inter-locking  rings 
signifying  the  five  events  on  the  program 
—bob-sledding,  skiing,  speed-skating,  fi- 
gure-skating and  hockey — give  a  carni- 
val atmosphere  to  the  nights.  During  the 
days    preparations    are    made    for  this 


greatest— at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
testants entered—  of  all  Olympics. 

Even  Hitler  is  not  idle  during  these 
days  of  preparation.  His  Nazi  troopers 
in  their  brown  uniforms,  take  advantage 
of  the  smiling  villagers  in  their  droll 
mountain  hats  to  spread  their  propagan- 
da, and  try  to  influence  people  of  other 
nations. 

Let  us  go  up  to  the  tower  of  the  Olym- 
pic rink,  which  is  built  on  the  flat  floor 
of  the  valley  near  the  railway  station  be- 
tween the  two  rival  towns.  Straight 
ahead  of  us  to  the  south  lies  the  line  of 
the  Werdenfelser  Alps — low  near  Mitten* 
walde  on  the  east,  and  rising  slowly  to  the 
peak  of  the  Zugspitz  in  the  west. 

The  foothills  are  clothed  in  evergreen 
forests.  Above  the  timber  line  snow  fields 
rise  rather  abruptly  to  the  foot  of  the 
precipices  and  the  peaks.  In  the  eastern 
foreground,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  valley 
behind  Partenkirchen  we  can  see  the  tall 
wooden  tower  of  the  Olympic  ski  jump, 
140  feet  high.    From  the  take-off  of  this 
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tump  to  the  floor  of  the  valley  is  200  feet. 
Let  us  move  a  little  nearer  the  window 
of  this  tower,  and  we  can  see  with  just 
a  little  difficulty  a  smaller  Olympic  jump, 
scene  oi  rl ic  classical  Norwegian  ski  con- 
test the  combined  eighteen  kilometer 
mce  and  jump.  The  descent  is  not  very 
steep,  but  lens  a  tricky  habit  of  throwing 
the  jumpei  into  the  air  in  such  a  fashion 
that  he  has  a  hard  time  hitting  the  land 
ing  at  a  proper  angle. 

We  can  also  sec  from  here  due  horse 
shoe  stadium  built  at  the  foot  of  the  two 
jumps.  You  can  see  also  the  tribunes  set 
on  stilts  m-ar  the  lips  of  the  jump-  a  cosy 
place  for  press  reporters  to  su  wien  the 
wind  begins  to  blow  off  the  not-too-distant 
Alp;,  That  red  brick  clubhouse  in  the 
middle  of  the  ski  stadium  has  just  been 
erected,  ft  has.  as  you  see,  a  glass  front 
looking  toward  the  jumps.  In  this  build- 
ing the  presiding  and  visaing  function- 
aries are  installed  where  the)  can  see  and 
be  seen.  The  ski  relays  all  beam  in  J  end 
in  the  stadium  below   the  jump, 

We  cannot  visit  tin  skiers  dressing 
rooms,  but  I  will  tell  you  soon  things 
.daau  them.  Fhe\  certainly  are  not  vers 
luxurious,  in  fact  they  are  under  the 
stands  and  the  skier  must  stay  flare  until 
his  time  comes  to  get  out  on  the  jumping 
hill.  Com  .  we  musi  tarn  no  longer  look- 
ing at  the  ski  jumps  for  we  have  other 
things  to  see. 

Let  us  go  down  from  this  tower  and, 
as  y-ou  sew  between  the  horseshoe  stadium 
and  the  cable  railwaj  there  as  a  In-each  in 
the  wall  presented  by  these  ski-scar  red 
slopes.  We  can  climb  up  through  this 
gatewa)  to  the  small  mountain  lake  called 
tin-  Rnwwrsee  Wis,  hidden  from  the  main 
valle\  and  lying  sowewhat  highei  You 
would  be  surprised  it  I  told  you  that 
ordinarily  this  is  a  very  quiet  spot.  I 
must  tell  you  how  it  usually  looks.  1  all 
pjinw  and  evergreens  crowd  down  to  tht 
edge  of  die  lake.  Above  it  lies  one  of 
the  Werdenfelser  peaks     >\i  noonda)  it 


is  filled  like  a  green  chalice  with  sunlight. 
In  the  late  afternoon  it  is  rather  mys- 
terious and  threatening. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  to  me,  "Of  what 
use  is  this  lake  to  your  Olympic  sports?  I 
will  tell  you.  Tins  lake  lias  the  almost 
unvarying  tendency  to  stay  frozen  in  win- 
ter, iVKM  lakes  in  die  Bavarian  Alps  have 
a  tendency  to  become  soft  or,  as  we  us- 
ually say,  "thaw." 

You  can  see  that  on  the  steep  hill -side 
above  the  Riessersee  lass  the  Olympic  bob- 
run.  If  we  were  in  an  aeroplane  we  would 
see  it  has  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  a 
giant  hairpin.  The  curve  of  the  spin  is 
the  Bavarian  curve  on  the  run,  a  sort  of 
combination  of  the  White-face  and 
Shady  Corner  curves  on  the  Lake  Placid 
run. 

The  German  run  is  not  as  fast,  or  as 
dangerous  as  its  American  predecessor. 
It  is  a  little  over  a  mile  long  and  has 
fifteen  curves.  The  novel  feature  of  this 
run  is  the  so-called  labyrinth.  It  consists 
ol  eight  sharp  curves  coming  right  on  top 
of  one  another.  The  track  as  a  whole  is 
so  constructed  than  the  driver  who  upes 
into  this  labyrinth  in  a  false  position  will 
either  have  to  use  his  brakes  until  he  is 
hopelessly  behind  or  go  over  the  edge- 
Let  us  go  back  up  mo  the  tower  of  the 
Olympic  nnk.  If  you  are  tired  you  may 
sit  down  by  this  window  and  rest  awhile. 
Many  of  the  people  sitting  here  are  tired 
of  breakneck  competition,  and  are  ad- 
miring the  graces  of  Henje,  Hulthen, 
C  'olledge,  Herber  and  Vinson.  The  fan- 
cy skating  competition  is  very  keen. 
When  the  rink  is  not  being  used  by  the 
skaters  you  may  see  the  hockey  teams 
in  practice. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
never  have  the  Olympics  been  staged  in  a 
more  colourful  setting.  The  presence  of 
the  Werdenfelser  Alps,  which  are  not 
quite  majestic,  but  somehow  large 
quite  Majestic,  but  somehow  large 
enough  to  pro-vale    a    sense    ol  Alpine 
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solemnity,  tin-  pre.se  nee  oi  the  chroma  tk 
towns  in  rht-  valley,  and  the  Bavarian 
Alps  an*  all  pan  of  a  slightly  fantastic 
picture.     I  believe  we  hive  seen  all  there 


is  in  see  now.  Let  us  go  back  tc 
tel.  .iik!  rest  before  the  evenini 
taiiinietit  begins 


WHEN  IN  FRANCE  DO  NOT  EA1   A  I  AN 
AMERICAN   REST  A I JRANT 

A.  R,  Ml  NTDI2  \E  \\ 


WT  was  about  \(H1  thai  my  cousin  Car- 
-IL  los,  an  Argentine  friend  and  myseli 
had.  just  arrived  in  Paris.  Previously, 
while  travelling  through  South  America, 
we  had  met  several  instances  where  tin* 
natives  tried,  and  generally  succeeded  in 
<werwhirgiiig  foreign  e vs.  who  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  customs  of  die  coun- 
try. We  had  been  warned  repeatedk  by 
experienced  fellow  passengers  about  the 
mane  "sharks",  who  prey  on  the  unsus- 
pecting traveller. 

broin  the  station  we  took  a  oib  direct 
to  rhf  Hotel  Capucincs,  which  hi d  been 
recommended  to  us  in  London,  We  were 
full  of  curiosity  to  see  the  sights  and  to 
spend  a  few  days  in  this  city  of  romance 
and  history  and  the  scene  of  so  many 
frilling  novels.  We  were  hungry,  but  tin- 
price  of  supper  at  the  hotel  was  rather 
high.  It  would  be  more  hire  and  ecoiionv 
ieil  too,  to  look  for  a  restaurant:  besides, 
in  this  way  we  would  be  starting  on  our 
sight-seeing  tour. 

Tli ns  we  snumered  into  the  Boulevard 
de  Capucines—.i  beaurii ul  street,  well 
lighted,  clean,  ami  crowded  with  the  mosi 
picturesque  people  in  the  world,  The  open 
air  tables  in  front  of  cafes,  the  crowds  of 
merry  and  noisy  Parisians  filled  us  with 
pleasurable  anticipation.  Some  men 
stopped  us  and  told  us  of  the  many 
Palais-de-Danse  where  we  would  find  en- 
tertainment—we parsed  on.  A  woman 
asked  us  ii  we  would  like  to  find  some 
place  of  amusement— we  walked  faster. 

We  were  a  little  suspicious  of  French 
restaurants  and  Parisians  oi    the  street, 


and  just  as  we  derided  to  return  to  the 
hme!.  there  loomed  before  our  eyes  a 
brightly-lighted  entrance  above  -..unci', 
shorn  in  good  honest  letters,  "American 
Restaurant."  Here  was  just  the  place  for 
us,  straight  prices,  English  spoken  and 
probabl)     help    yourself     service,   a  la 
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We  entered  the  street  door,  and  from 
behind  an  inner  glass  door  out  came  a 
well  groomed  Parisian  in  full  dress  suit, 
who  with  a  bow  invited  us  to  come  m 
Apparent!)  the  opening  ol  thai  inner 
door  was  the  sign  for  two  pretty  girls,  in 
short  black  silk  skirts,  to  come  tripping 
tou  irds  us  and  take  our  hats  and  the 
cane  and  gloves  carried  b\  our  Argen- 
tine friend.  \X  here  were  the  Americans? 
1  hid  a  sudden  misgiving  md  suggest- 
ed that  we  turn  back.  M)  cousin  would 
nor  lieai  ol  it,  saying:  "1 I  we  back  out 
they  will  know  that  we  do  nee  know  how 
to  act.  Remember,  for  the  sake  ol  out 
country,  we  must  shorn  the  Parisians  that 
we  are  men  of  the  world."  So,  in  our 
confusion  we  mete  led  by  another 
starched-shirted  man  through  a  magnifi 
cent  drawing  room  Idled  w  ith  pictures  of 
art,  glassware,  large  mirrors  end  candela- 
bra; we  dodged  around  palm  trees  and 
fountains  end  final]}  were  led  to  i  table 
for  four.  Two  other  waiters  were  ready 
to  place  our  chairs  for  us.  "Monsieur 
id,  Monsieur  la".  I  asked  the  head  wait- 
er if  the)  spoke  English,  hie  promptly 
answered  "Oh,  )  es,  our,  oul,  yes  Sir!"  and 
he  called  a  third  waitei  who  would  act 
as  interpreter,  B,  this  time  I  Avi-]J,vJ 
th.u  !  v.ould  lei  til)  .  ousin.  the  man  of 
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the  world,  order  our  dinner.  I  ie  man- 
aged it  somehow. 

While  1  was  Irving  to  guess  at  the 
cost;  of  our  first  meal  in  Paris,  two  wait- 
ers wheeled  a  large  dinner-waggon  laden 
wuh  olives,  intk  fish,  salads,  soup,  and 
in  fin*  center  ol  ail  the  largest  red  lob 
ster  I  had  ever  seen.  Yvhilr  the  waiters 
were  arranging  our  plates,  anorher  per- 
sonage rami*  with  ihv  wine  list,  I  sug- 
gested soda  water,  but  my  cousin  explain- 
ed dun  I  meant  champagne,  winch  was 
vTrrkai  in,  in  a  large  ice  hade  mgedwr 
with  different  brands  o.f  hay  anas  (expen- 
sive cigars),  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
liqueurs.  By  this  time  1  decided  that 
we  might  as  well  enjo)  om  mod  wnhout 
worrying  over  the  price. 

All  good  things  come  to  an  and:  we 
asked  for  our  bill  and  I  must  say  my  cou- 
sin acted  the  mart  of  the  world,  as  he 
did  not  show  any  emotion  at  seeing  the 
amount.  Trie  only  English  about  the 
Restaurant  was  the  price  ol  >  guineas 
and  s  shillings  (^16.3)  lor  the  three 
of  us. 

I  paid  the  bill,  as  the  others  did  not 
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ha ve  the  amount,  took  al!  mv  change  and 
.started  for  the  dour  asking  my  I  maids 
to  pay  for  the  tips.  As  I  rushed  towards 
the  doors,  I  had  to  pass  between  the  three 
waiters,  the  head  waiter,  and  the  two  hat 
girls  who  were  lined  up  to  receive  their 
tips.  I  pointed  back  towards  my  cou- 
sin who  was  busv  digging  in  his  pockets 
for  change.  Fie  admitted  a !  term  ards 
having  spent  his  last  hi  teen  shillings. 

The  next  day  we  went  sight-seeing  in 
otic  ol  Thomas  Cook"*  buses  and  I.  stirr- 
ed to  talk  with  a  guide,  a  Swiss  who 
spoke  many  languages  fluently.  We  be- 
came friendly,  and  I  told  him  about  our 
experiences  of  the  night  before.  He  told 
us  tin  it  he  could  show  us  a  good  restaur- 
ant where  we  could  gel  dinner  al  a  rea 
sonable  price.  At  noon  we  went  with  our 
guide  to  a  small  clean  French  restaurant. 
He  warned  us  not  to  ask  in  any  language 
but  French,  and  if  we  could  not  do  so, 
just  to  point  at  the  menu.  We  ordered 
our  dinner,  a  good  one,  with  wine  includ- 
ed lor  the  large  sum  ot  one  hour  pea 
plan-   (twimu  vrnt>) 
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John  Danner 

TNANCHD  with   two  hundred  and 
I  ihv  null  ions  ol  Mr.  John  IX  Rocke- 


feller's  several  billions  thanks  io  Sum 
dard  Oil  ot  Ncu  jersey  Radio  Catv 
rises  in  Manhattan's  nudsi  a  lino  short 
of  cemrnt  -its  mam  buiidmg  scene  thir- 
ty times  as  high,  as  it  is  wide.  The  miracle 
of  why  it  does  not  topple  over  remain*, 
one  of  its  greatest  wonders. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Centre  corn 
sists  of  a  dozen  buildings,  all  ol  dnan 
draprd  m  stone  carvings  ol  modernistic 
designi  bin  the  main  one,  the  one  that 
apparently  sways  in  the  sky,  contains  the 
broadcasting  studios.  Rado  Cirv  Music 
I  iaSL  ami  dw  terraced  gardens,  and  is  nit- 


on e  we  shall  consider  most  extensively. 

The  Centre  occupies  three  hawks,  and 
only  half  of  the  dozen  buildings  are  com- 
pleted. Provision  has  been  made  for 
business  offices,  centre,-*  of  international 
wamn  crew  restaur  anus,  and  rwo  miles  of 
shops. 

The  largest  building  the  R.  C  A.  - 

rises  seventy  stories- -eight  hundred  and 
fifty  feet— and  has  a  larger  floor  area 
than  any  other  office  buiidmg  in  the 
world.  Let  us  visit  three  of  its  high 
spots. 

The  Radio  Cn\  Music  Haii  was 
built,  and  at  first  operated  under  the  late 
"Roxy."    This  auditorium  ?s  thr  largest 
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motion  picture  theatre  in  the  world.  1  he 
speemtor   enters   a    block-long   lobby  ol 

blood-red  drapes  and  silver  chromium  Fea- 
tures, stands  in  diffused  light,  and  sinks 
deep  into  sol  t  carpets.  Doors  ol  blac  k 
carved  glass  lead  into  the  auditorium, 
wherein  over  six  thousand  spectators  can 
be  seated  at  one  time.  The  room  is  mad? 
up  of  sweeping  arcs  of  steel,  covered  with 
gold  leaf.  At  first,  Roxy  ordered  them, 
to  be  painted  in  varying  hues  so  as  to 
represent  a  sunset  skv.  The  job  com- 
pleted, he  one  day  decided  that  he  didn't 
like  the  effect,  and  ordered  the  whole 
business  covered  with  gold-leaf— an  ex- 
pensive change  of  mind!  The  stage  cur- 
tain, weighing  several  tons,  is  divided  in- 
to thirteen  sections,  each  handled  by  an 
electric  motor.  The  stage  is  divided  and 
subdivided  into  sections  that  can  be 
raised  and  turned  into  any  arrangement 
desired,  thus  adding  scope  and  colour  to 
the  stage  presentations,  which  are  the 
most  brilliant  of  their  type  in  the  world. 
Some  idea  of  Roxy's  lavish  hand  may  be 
gained  from  the  chandelier  of  the  Radio 
Centre  theatre,  a  smaller  enterprise  situ- 
ated in  another  building  of  the  Radio 
City  Group.  Panelled  entirely  in  costly 
woods,  this  theatre  boasts  a  chandelier 
so  enormous  that  it  requires  sliding  sheets 
of  glasswork  to  offset  the  cracking  that 
would  result  from  the  expansion  due  to 
the  heat  generated! 

Radio  Studios — We  ascend  swiftly 
and  noiselessly  in  elevators  of  African 
ebony  to  the  top  stories  of  the  R.  C.  A. 
building.  There  are  many  studios,  all 
of  them  controlled  by  a  circular  room., 
manned  by  a  dozen  operators,  its  walls 
covered  with  ebony  and  chrome  switches, 
and  walled  with  glass.  Needless  to  say, 
it  is  sound-proof.  The  studios  are  situ- 
ated along  a  central  hall,  thickly  carpet- 


ed, and  are  hferaik  suspended  m  rubber 
insulation,  to  prevent  shock  waves  from 
travelling  from  one  room  to  another. 
I  here  is  a  layer  ol  this  rubber  between 
every  pair  ot  •■♦.alls.  1  he  studios  range 
in  si/e  I  roin  rooms  hi  teen  bv  eighteen, 
lor  the  use  ol  individual  performers,  or 
small  groups,  such  as  quartets,  to  a  mod- 
el msueallv  decorated  hall  ol  silver  and 
scarlet,  seating  hrteen  hundred  specta- 
tors, m  which  the  broadcast  is  done  I  rom 
a  large  stage  at  one  end  of  ibe  hall,  brom 
this  hall  emanate  such  programs  as  hd 
\X'\  mi's.  Kddie  Cantor's,  the  Ziegicld 
bollifs  ol  the  Air.  and  others,  which  out- 
siders are  permuted  to  witness.  1  here 
is  no  charge-  the  tickets  are  gilts  oi  the 
programs  sponsors.  On  tins  Hoor,  too, 
.is  located  the  million-dollar  cooling  plant 
of  the  R.  C.  A.  building,  with  its  long, 
low  chambers  of  condensins:  roils,  total- 
ling many  miles. 

Ohm  rv/oion  Tow  fk  We  again  as- 
cend, fust  Roxy's  quarter-million  dollar 
pent-house-  a  gift  of  Rockefeller-  and 
step  out  into  a  modern  Garden  ol  Baby- 
lon the  terraced  root  of  the  R.  C.  A 
Building.  1  wo  or  three  stories  in  height, 
dressed  in  carved  marble  ol  futuristic  de- 
sign, it  extends  the  lull  length  oi  the 
building  at  that  point  and  affords  a  view 
of  all  Nlanria  it  an. 

Here  is  situated  the  Rockefeller  Night 
Club,  with  its  famed  Rainbow  Room,  a 
very  popular  spot,  glass  enclosed,  afford- 
ing a  night  view  of  a  million  incandescent 
torches,  outlining  Manhattan's  rock.  In 
the  daytime,  the  sky  and  the  clouds  seem 
to  swallow  you.  up  at  such  a  height  and 
you  forget  for  a  moment  the  statue  of 
Liberty,  saluting  you  from  across  the 
waters,  even  the  flowered  terraces  on 
which  you  are  standing. 


ACROSS  VHli  NORTH  ATLANTIC  IN  A  CARGO  BOAT 


W.  G.  Coi.es,  B.A.,  Ed.M. 


]L  1OR  those  who  have  a  desire  to  crave! 
^  to  hmeign  parts,  yet  for  personal  rea- 
sons d<»  not  wish  to  take  the  regular  or 
luxury  liners,  the  cargo  boats,  or  freigh- 
ers  oiler  an  opportunit)  full  ol  interest 
of  a  kind  not  found  on  the  regular  ships, 

Accommodation,  on  these  ships  is  the 
most  desirable  on  board,  as  all  the  cabins 
are  amidsh?p>.  Reservations  should  bt 
made,  not  weeks,  bur  months  ahead,  as 
stateroom,  space  is  limited  and  demand  is 
great.  Life  on  board  is  entirely  different 
from  that  on  a  liner,  Passengers  are  fev\ 
in  number  (usually  twelveor  less) ,  but 
some  of  the  newer  "cargo  liners"  accom- 
modate as  many  as  eights.  One  ol  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the  trip  is 
the  close  contact  with  the  personnel  of 
the  ship,  The  officers  and  crew,  when 
off  watch,  do  all  in  their  power  to  make 
the  trip  interesting;  they  have  travelled 
wide!)  and  are  experts  in  their  own  line. 

Qn  Saturday,  Ju'v  13,  die  good  ship 
Sneatoti,  a  small  bulk  freighter  ol  about 
2175  tons,  left  Son-!,  Ombre ,  loaded 
widt  (  .anadian  wheat  consigned  to  the 
I  hrited  Kingdom.  f f  was  a  bright  morn- 
ing with  hlnv  sk\  hii)  ol  white  "wool- 
packs'  \  tvpa  a!  St.  Lawrence  countr) 
das.  Vhv  pilot  on  the  bridge  pronused  us 
a  fine  run  to  Quebec  City,  with  "spots"  of 
rain  en  route.  Both  shores  of  the  St, 
i  awrence  were  plainl)  seen,  and  the  pano- 
rama, as  it  unfolded,  became  more  inter 
esting  as  we  journeyed  eastward'  Pull. 
gre\  ram  clouds  covered  the  sk)  Late  in 
die  afternoon:  when  wc  passed  the  Cita- 
del ol  Quebec  the  top  parts  were  hidden 
in  fog,  bin  iatei  the)  broke  sufficient!)  to 
a! am  ol  a  view  o)  the  beautiful  Mont- 
morency Falls. 

Next  day  was  clear  and  sunny,  and 
when  the  pilot  boat  left  us  at  Father 
Pome  the  sky  was  almost  cloudless. 

1.  or  St.  Lawrence  widens  considerably 


below  Father  Point  and  we  soon  found  it 
difficult  ro  distinguish  points  on  the  south 
shore;  however,  tiny  villages  could  be  seen 
nestled  along  the  Perron  Boulevard.  The 
north  shore  became  more  interesting  with 
the  rugged  hills  coming  down  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge. 

After  two  days,  routine  on  board  is  well 
established.  The  ship  furnished  deck 
chairs  free  to  the  passengers  and  one  of 
the  most  attractive  features  of  the  trip 
was  the  use  made  of  these  chairs,  Hven 
day  of  the  trip  the  passengers  enioycj  tins 
fresh  sea  air  and  sunshine,  as  one  could 
always  find  some  sheltered  place  on  the 
deck.  The  speed  of  the  ship,  about  nine 
knots,  enabled  constant  enjoyment  of 
these  privileges.  Tins  feature  of  freight- 
er  travel  cannot  he  too  strongly  praised, 
Wear  her  continued  fair  across  the  Gulf. 
.During  that  time  the  Captain  explained 
the  course  he  planned  to  follow.  He  did 
not  know  our  port  of  destination,  but 
would  receive  fmsrrmuion  by  wireless. 
Other  ships  ahead  advised  him  of  the 
weather  conditions  in  their  locality,  Thr 
straits  of  Br  lie  Isle  were  blanketed  in 
fog  and  "11111"  of  bergs  and  growlers,  as 
this  summer  was  a  record  year  for  ice, 
and  an  unusually  large  amount  was  car- 
ried into  the  straits. 

Monday  rose  cleat  and  fine  with  no  log 
m  sight,  so  the  captain's  dream  of  a  short 
cut  north  of  aAnticosti  Island  was  real- 
ized. Muring  the  day  patches  o:l  fog  ob- 
scured the  sun  and  shut  visibility  to  about 
a  mile.  1  uesdav  evening  set  m  dull  hag- 
gy  and  rainy;  we  v. ere  now  at  the  wes- 
tern entrance  to  the  straits.  The  Cap- 
tain decided  the  weather  conditions  were 
too  dangcious  to  venture  further,  so  we 
anchored  for  the  night. 

Soon  after  eight  next  morning,  the  fog 
cleared  and  with  bright  sun  and  clear 
horizon  the  Sneaton  proceeded  on  her 
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voyage.  The  passengers  were  more  de- 
lighted at  this  auspicious  beginning  of  the 
day,  as  they  visualized  a  quick  passage 
through  the  straits,  They  were  remind- 
ed by  the  sailors  "not  to  praise  a  day  too 
early  in  the  morning,"  One  old  salt,  who 
had  served  on  Q-ships  during  the  war, 
promised  some  excitement  before  the  day 
was  over. 

About  noon  the  lookout:  hailed  the 
bridge  thai  the  first  iceberg  was  in  sight; 
it  was  just  visible  in  the  haze  a  few  miles 
north.  Soon  they  were  appearing  more 
I  requently.  Two  o'clock  brought  a  warm 
south  u  ind  and  in  a  short  tune  a  blanket 
of  log  i  o\  (  red  the  sea  and  shut  visibility 
to  about  half  a  mile,  but  the  Sncaron 
proceeded  steadily  on  her  way.  Bergs 
appeared  with  greater  frequency  and  ev- 
ery precaution  was  used  by  the  officer  on 
watch  to  give  them  as  wide  berth  as  pos- 
sible: this  necessitated  a  constant  change 
of  course.  All  afternoon  the  Sneaton 
weaved  her  way  through  an  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  bergs.  Many  of  these 
were  so  large  that  our  ship,  by  compari- 
son, seemed  like  a  chip  on  the  water.  At 
four,  the  afternoon  watch  was  over,  and 
the  second  officer,  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand since  noon,  was  delighted  n>  has  e 
the  strain  over  lor  a  tew  hours,  bust 
there  was  no  relief  for  the  captain  as  he 
was  continually  on  the  bridge  through  the 
ice  area.  Towards  five  o'clock,  a  strong 
westerly  wind  cleared  off  the  fog.  A  glor- 
ious sight  appeared  before  us.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  not  a  patch  of  fog  was 
visible.  The  sun  shone  from  a  cloudless 
sky,  and  showed  about  forty  bergs  of 
various  si/c>«  floating  ma jest ically  in  the 
deep  blue  sea.  in  si/c  the\  varied  i  torn 
a  sinai!  grmvleia  tin  size  or  our  ship,  to 
one  towering  high  above  the  masts,  cover- 
ing an  area  the  si.ze  of  the  Imperial  Oil 
plant.  An  interesting  feature  about  them 
was  their  variety  of  shapes— some  were 
like  a  grain  elevator,  others  like  cruisers, 
still  others  like  a  submarine  just  aw  ash  •• 
these  latter,  called  growlers,  were  tin  most 
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dangerous,  particular!)  ai  night,  when 
they  are  so  difficult  to  Mao  These  great 
masses  oi  almost  pure  white  ice,  shining 
in  the  bright  afternoon  sine  with  the  deep 
blue  sea  for  background,  made  a  tiever-to 
be- forgotten  sight, 

( jradtialiy  they  became  less  in  tiumbei 
as  we  proceeded  eastward,  and  by  seven 
in  the  evening  we  were  well  into  rhc  At- 
lantic wuh  on!)  an  odd  one  in  sighu  After 
sunset  we  were  glad  to  seek  the  sho ho r  of 
the  comfortable  saloon  with  its  cheery 
open  gran-  fire  ol  Welsh  rod,  I  I  ere 
again  is  another  advantage  o:l  l:retghtei 
travel:  the  comforts  o  the  warm  saloon 
are  available  when  deck  air  is  too  cold  foi 
comfort. 

rhursday  morning  tost*  clear,  cold  and 
bracing  -aun  a  slur*  in  sight  but  every 
where  the  deep  blue  of  the  North.  Atlan- 
tic, gentlv  rolling  in  its  characteristic  man- 
ner. At  noon  we  passed  the  last  sight  of 
ice  ami  could  feel  reasonabl)  sure  of  hav- 
ing passed  through  the  most  dangerous 
area,  n  al  ;  deasure  ol  I  retghtei  tra 

vel  Is  now  experienced.  In  port,  every 
el  Iota  ol  the  crew  was  exerted  to  -now  the 
cargo  on  hoard;  nnmediat ehs  after  sailing 
mam  jobs  had  to  be  door  to  make  dw 
ship  i ia,K  foi  sea,  Now  we  hav<  before 
us  seven  days  ol  Atlantic  travel,  and  tin 
officers  and  crew  do  everything  they  can 
to  make  life  pleasant  and  interesting. 
The  Captain  may  invite  one  to  the  sacred 
precincts  oi  the  navigating  bridge  and 
chati  room  to,  explain  da-  course  in  pro 
poses  to  follow.  No  one  on  board  is  a 
sailor,  in  the  estimation  ol  the  chiel  en 
gineer,  until  In  ha.-  taken  a  trip  through 
the  "tunnel"  thru  portion  below  die  wa- 
ter line,  where  the  drive  shaft  connects 
the  engine  with  the  propeller.  Our  inns: 
traverse  this  "subterrancum"  to  its  Mill 
length  anni  one  is  standing  beside  the  aft 
compartment,  beyond  which  is  the  At- 
lantic. 'I  lie  apprentices  escort  you 
through  their  quarters,  and  every  pan  of 
the  slop  is  open  lot  inspection  n  you  care 
to  see  it,  except  on<  part,  which  is  "taboo" 
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except  by  invitation,  The  navigating 
bridge  and  wheel  house  arc  sacred— no 
admission  except  on  the  invitation  of  the 
office!  on  watch. 

Days  pass  quickly  as  w<  plough  steadily 
eastward,  1  bless  our  ship  is  fast  enough 
to  overtake  another,  or  slow  enough  tor 
(-tic  to  overtake  us.  the  ocean  is  void  of 
sail  Hasthound  and  westbound  traffic 
keep  their  own  separate  lanes.    Life  on 

board  never  Licks  interest  one  may  read 

or  pk)  games  is  one  wishes  without  being 
bored,  as  one  might  be  on  the  "passen- 
ger-infested" decks  of  ,?  liner,  [lie  officers 
take  pains  to  instruct  passengers  how  dif- 
ferently a  cargo  bent  acts  from  a  passen- 
ger vessel.  Probably  tins  helped  more 
than  an)  other  single  factoi  so  keep  the 
passengers  from  trial  dt  trier.  No  symp- 
toms o:l  it  developed  on  our  eastbound 
trip. 

When  we  kit  Sorel  we  did  not  konv. 
our  ex.iet  port  ol  destination,  so  it  was  a 
gone  satisfaction  to  us  when  we  were  in- 
formed b)  wireless  den  we  were  to  dock 
at  the  Royal  Victoria.,  J  ondom  Fbis  an- 
nouncement was  made  on  Wednesday, 
July  24, 

On  Friday,  shortly  after  daybreak,  we 
sighted  Bishop's  Rock,  the  first  indention 
of  nearing  land.  !  he  Atlantic  \\  o  cros- 
sed and  we  were  mm  in  the  English  Chan 
neb  Conditions  could  not  be  more  fav- 
orable foi  an  enjoyable  sail  in  these  his- 
toric waters— the  ail  clear  and  warm,  liir 
sun  shining  from  a  bright  blue  sky, 

I  he  variet)  oi  ships  in  the  channel  adds 
interest  to  the  trip;  all  varieties  were  in 
the  marine  parade,  from  the  tin)  brown- 
sailed  trawlers,  tin  coaster  tramps  and 
deep  sea  sargo  boats  to  the  palatial  pass 
engei  liners. 

Next  morning  at  daybreak,  we  were  fav- 
ored with  .\  rare  sight  sunrise  over  tin 
Isle  of  Wight!  At  times  we  glimpsed 
the  Fmghsb  country-side.  During  the 
morning  we  sighted  a  four-masted  Finnish 
Inuque   undei   rull  sad-  a  grand  sight. 
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with  the  white  earner  against  die  deep 
blue  background. 

At  Dungeness  the  pilot  came  aboard, 
with  all  the  dignity  oi  an  admiral  board 
ing  his  flagship.  Our  course  now  brought 
us  much  closer  to  land.  We  had  a  fine 
view  ol  the  while  cliffs  oi  Dovei  with 
the  forts  and  harbor.  We  entered  the 
North  Sea  after  sundown.  The  long 
rows  of  lights  to  port  were  the  summer 
rurwrn  at  Margate  and  other  watering 
places  on  die  soydne.on  coast.  About 
eleven,  another  mile-long  row  appeared  to 
the  sutrhwd:  dies  was  Southend,.  and  we 
were  now  in  the  Fharnes.  At  2  a  an.  we 
dropped  anchor  to  wait  lor  high  tide  be- 
fore proceeding  up  the  river.  We  had  a 
fine  view  of  die  Tdburv  Docks,  winch 
rival  Liverpool  in  commercial  importance. 
Here  the  point  of  departure  of  the  P.&O. 
line  for  India,  the  Orient  line  for  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  Curia rd  Service.  Oppo- 
site is  Gravesend,  the  headquarters  of  the 
river  pilots.  In  the  river  were  anchored 
dozens  of  tugs  to  serve  the  incoming  traf- 
fic, as  no  ship  oi  anv  size  ran  pass  lane 
without  aid.  Escorted  by  three  tugs,  the 
Sneaton  proceeded  up  the  river. 

From  Tilhurv  to  the  Victoria  Dock  is 
nxau  t wemv  miles,  Such  ;i  variety  of 
scenery  on  dus  stretch  of  river  would 
iivikv  j  whole  stor)  m  itself,  lite  tun 
1  lu mo  barges,  with  their  russet  sails  dan 
here  end  there  across  the  river.  The  shore 
is  lined  with  huge  industrial  plants  and 
storage  warehouses.  The  King  George 
V  dock,  the  newest  of  the  system,  can  be 
entered  at  .Jim  stage  of  the  tide.  Nersr 
it  are  the  km  <d  Albert  and  Royal  Victoria 
Docks,  File  variet)  oj  .shipping  'here 
ranges  from  turn  flat-bottom  barges,  coast- 
ers, Norwegian  lumber  ships,  and  grain 
boats  to  the  luxury  liners  plying  u>  all 
parts  oi  the  world.  Our  fund  bei  th  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Dock  was  reached  about 
ten-thirty,  July  2<H,  just  fifteen  days  after 
Ion  ing  Sore!. 
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THE  STAMPEDE 


Marie  Forbes 


rflPHE  word  "stampede"  brings  to  the 
mind  of  La  stem  Canadian  a  vivid 
picture  or  cattle  stampeding  in  wild  con- 
fusion across  the  barren  prairie.  This  was. 
no  doubt,  the  meaning  of  the  world  in 
early  pioneer  days  but  in  modern  times  it 
has  a  very  ddterenr  significance. 

Flie  streets  of  Calgarj  were  dressed  in 
flags  <uui  gay  bunting,  and  horse-troughs 
were  erected  in  front  ol  magnificent  and 
humble  hotels  alike.  Overmgh t  a  typical 
pioneer  western  town  had  sprung  up  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  event. 

When  the  day  dawned  the  streets  were 
filled  with  a  surging  mass  of  people  mov- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  opening  par- 
ade. And  what  a  marvellous  spectacle  to 
behold!  The  officials  of  the  city  led  it, 
and  were  followed  in  close  array  by  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  in  their 
blue  breeches  and  scarlet  tunics,  the  Can- 
adlati  Lancers  with  their  pennants  flying, 
then  the  true  pioneers  of  this  great  land 
of  ours,  the  Indians.  Stolid-faced  they 
rode  along  on  their  picturesque  mounts 
with  bended  trappings.  Indians  of  ever) 
tribe  were  represented  and  each  had  its 
own  type  ol  artcraft  exhibited,    Close  be 


hind  this  came  the  whooping,  roaring  cow- 
boys. 

This  is  their  innua!  holida.)  and  is 
eagerly  anticipated  from  yeai  to  year, 
For  one  v.  eel  C  algar)  throws  open  its 
doors  and  tree  Western  hospitality  is  ex- 
perienced b)  spectator,  performer  and 
visitor. 

During  tin  week,  events  are  held  twice 
dail)  and  are  eagerl)  attended  by  thou- 
sands People  from  all  over  the  contin- 
ent come  to  witness  the  historic  pageants, 
buck-board  races  bronco-busting  and  oth- 
er feats  ol  Western  skill. 

Here  we  .see  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Policeman  riding  in  close  con- 
tact with  his  former  foe,  the  Red.  Man, 
On  one  platform  is  pictured  the  pageant- 
ry of  early  Western  pioneers  while  on  die 
next  one  are  seen  beautiful  chorus  girls 
dancing  the  cart  oca. 

For  one  week  the  modern  and  pioneer 
walk  hand  in  hand.  I  hew  as  the  week 
ends  in  a  glare  ol  fireworks,  quiet  reign:, 
once  more  over  Calgary  and  people  re- 
man their  normal  existence  while  they 
loot    forward  to  tin    next    year's  stam- 


A  TRIP  ABROAD 

U  AN    !  >l    N(    \N  ,     H  L 


If  If  AN"  INC  i  noiiivd  rhe  man)  varied 
A  it  pOSrers  advertising  ocean  voyages, 
you  are  pnmanK  looking  forward  to  the 
rone  when  you  will  be  enjoying  one  your- 
self. Let  me  sketch  for  you  rhe  one  I 
took  to  England  recently. 

We  left  Sarnia  on  the  \J0  pan,  train 
Thursday  night  for  Montreal,  arriving 
there  Friday  morning  at  7  a.m.  Immed- 
iately we  took  a  bus  to  the  Cunard  Docks 
and  boarded  our  steamer,  the  "Aurania." 
Fetch  person  received  rolls  of  streamers 
to  throw  to  the  people  on  rhe  dock?  and 


as  the  boat  pulled  .m  i\  from  shore  these 
broke  one  b)  one.  When  the  final  one 
snapped,  we  experienced  a  lonely  sensa 
tion,  as  d  om  last  ink  with  home  and 
friends  had  been  severed, 

(  )ui  oi  i  ne  <  on  r  :he  Si ,  1  an  rence 
was  most  enjoyable,  and  fin4  escenerj  so 
beautiful  that  our  feelings  en  loneliness 
were  dispelled  at  once.  At  Father  Point, 
the  last  place  at  which  mail  was  put  off, 
our  pilot  ilso  disembarked.  kbe  first 
night  the  dining-room  was  attractively 
decorated   with  streamers   and  balloons, 


jiuj  at  each  place  there  wen  favours 
wlwsihm  and  a  special  menu  card,  1  his 
was  called  "Carnival  Dinner/5  md  was 
very  inendh  and  the  trip  augured  well. 

During  the  ocean  voyage  our  entertain- 
ment .n  night  consisted  oi  plays,  musicales, 
several  orchestras,  and  dancing.  In  the 
daytime  then  were  the  gymnasium  activ- 
ities and  all  kinds  oi  deck  sports,  Church 
was  held  each  Sunda)  morning  in  the  din 
ing-room,  and  a  daily  papei  was  printed 
on  board  ship. 

in-our  long  wc  had  made  friends  with 
man)  oi  the  othei  passengers,  and  when 
the  pilot  who  was  to  guide  us  into  Pi) 
mouth  Harbout  came  on  board,  we  hated 
to  dunk  ol  losing  some  o:l  our  part]  .  From 
i  *K  FVi.uirii  we  crossed  the  English  i  'hannel 
to  Ha\  ic,  France,  then  recrossed  the  ('han- 
nel again  to  London,  England,  where  we 
landed  at  mlbon  Docks.  Gathering  to- 
gether all  our  luggage  we  took  a  special 
train  to  Sr.  Pancras  Station,  1  otidom  a 
taxi  to  Waterloo  Station,  and  mother 
train  to  Fleet,  where  k  -  intended  making 
our  headquarters.  Fleet  is  about  an 
hour's  ride  from  London.  \(uu  i  d;m's 
test  we  were  read)  to  see  tin  sights. 

Out  firs!  sight-seeing  walk  was  up  to 
Beacon's  Hill-  Caesar's  Camp  as  il  was 
called.  On  the  mo,  down  wt  picked  up 
some  warm  cartridge  shells,  and  blamed 
the  warmth  on  the  sun.  However,  we 
were  informed  later  that  the  Hill  had 
been  forbidden  ground  that  day,  is  the 
soldiers  from  Aldershot  were  using  it  foi 
target-practice, 

Our  next  trip  was  to  Oxford,  On  the 
way  we  stopped  at  Dorchestei  to  sec  the 
old  Cathedral,  oi  Abbe)  oi  St,  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  which  dates  back  ro  1  100  A.D 
The  interior  was  beautiful,  the  red  tiles 
being  ol  k\>tmm  origin,  Oxford  with  its 
twenty-three  colleges  is  called  the  "rue  of 
spires.'  Here  we  spent  some  time  in  St. 
MLirvY  Church  where  the  three  martyrs, 
Ridley,  Cramnei  and  l.aumei  cere  im- 
prisoned before  h-mg  burned  to  death,  A 
beautiful  monument  hew  been  erected  to 


theii  memory,     Magdalene  College,  form 
ded  in  1458,  was  where  King  Fdvmni  re- 
c  eived  his  I  inal  c  due  mow 

Anothei  Ja\  we  visited  Gibbet  I  hlL  on 
which  a  mow  cross  marks  uw  spot  where 
thre<  murderers  were  gibbeted  oi  cut  to 
pieces  Fhese  three  murderers  were  the 
last  to  receive  such  punishment  in  Eng- 
land. 

Our  trip  to  Windsoi  Castle  was  a  very 
memorable  one,  iLso  I  m>  ancient  build- 
ing  dates  back  ?t.  the  time  oi  Edward  die 
Confessor,  [041  1066,  Here  we  went 
through  tin  State  apartments  where  the 
Royal  Fatnil)  sometimes  resides.  Fhe 
Grand  Staircase  leading  to  these  apart- 
ments is  decorated  with  fine  specimens  of 
inns  and  armour  oi  the  fifteenth  to 
eighteenth  centuries,  inclusive.  I  he  ceil- 
ing oi  the  dining-room  w  ,t  painting  rep 
resenting  i  Banquet  oi  the  Gods.  The 
walls  were  all  tapestry-covered  Tin  room 
called  St,  George's  Hall  is  the  largest  in 
the  castle  and  was  built  In  Edward  III. 
rhe  ceiling,  walh  and  windows  are  dec- 
orated with  the  Wnws  oi  d!  tin  Knwjm 
of  the  Garten  from  the  origin  ol  die  Or- 
dm  I  >~H  tit  me  present  time.  Tin 
carpet  covering  tin  flooi  ol  the  Waterloo 
Galler)  is  the  largest  ever  manufactured 
in  on<  piece,  and  was  made  for  Quern 
Victoria  in  Agra  Prison.  In  the  KVmnd 
Fowei  in  this  Castle  man)  persons  were 
held  captive  in  days  gone  by.  Nam  these 
rooms  an  the  official  headquarters  ol  tin. 
Governor  ol  the  Castle,  an  office  uhuJt 
date?  back  to  the  reign  oi  William  the 
•f  onqueror  11k  Albert  Memorial  Oh;ip 
el,  anothei  room,  was  remodelled  by 
Queen  ictoria,  as  a  memorial  to  hei  hus- 
band,  the  From,  Consort  Next  to  dm 
is  the  St.  George's  Chapel,  The  Uoor 
is  paved  with  square  blocks  ol  black  and 
white  marble,  under  winch  several  sov- 
ereigns arc  buried 

Ore  oi  our  most  interesting  days  was 
spent  ai  Madame  1  ussaud's  Wax  Works, 
1  hough  the  exhibits  here  arc  oi  wax,  the) 
are  extremely  lifelike.     U>  tally  appre- 
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ciate  this  vv<  >n<  [ei I ; i 1  v\  *  u  I  o  I  a  rt  \  <  h  i 
n  otilc I  1 1 .?  vr  i  < )  see  1 1  tor  yoi  i  rse  U  I  « c  i  i : 
we  sav  figures  oi  all  the  Royal  Fanilh 
dressed  in  their  own  clothes,  also  figures 
of  many  other  notable  personages.  Among 
the  exhibits  are  some  original  relics,  I  he 
most  marvellous  ol  these  is  the  guillotine 
knife  which  beheaded  I  .mis  XVI,  Marie 
Antoinette  and  countless  others  ol  the 
French  Revolution.  Another  relic  is  tin 
I  e)  to  the  principal  door  of  uu  Bastille, 
and  r.  third  is  all  den  is  left  ol  the  Mili- 
tary Fra  veiling  Carriage  oJ  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  1.  In  the  Chamber  ol  I  fur 
rors,  a  second  section  ol  the  Wax  Works, 
an  ill  tin  great  murderers,  dating  as  far 
back  as  1837.  Some  oi  these  figures  Eire 
dressed  in  the  clothes  that  the  murderers 
wore  when  the)  performed  then  crimes. 

Next  we  went  to  Si  Paul's  Cathedral 
In  the  crypt  we  saw  the  huge  gun-carriage 
which  carried  tier  body  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  back  to  England.  From  this 
Cathedral  we  went  to  the  Tower  of  1  on- 
don,  which  covers  an  area  ot  eighteen 
acres  !  nor  the  oldest  and  most  important 
build  mo  is  the  Wluw  I  nwer.  A  moat 
surrounds  it,  now  dry,  but  in  olden  times 
filled  with  water  At  present  it  is  used 
as  a  parade  ground.  Down  in  the  crypt 
is  the  gun-carriage  used  .it  the  funerals 
of  Queen  Victoria,  Edward  VII  and 
George  V.  It  was  m  this  Tower  that 
many  were  lewd  captive,  and,  m  the  yard, 
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a  rtvi-o  marks  tin  spot  where  tin  belli  id 
ings  tool  place  It  was  in  the  house  of 
•tin'  ;  fonian  Gaoler,  anothei  building  on 
these  grounds,  that  Lady  Lew  Gre)  Lived 
when  a  prisoner,  md  from  its  windows 
san  her  husband  go  forth  to  his  execution, 
his  headless  bod)  brought  back,  and  her 
own  scaffold  being  prepared,  I  la-  Bloodv 
Fewer,  a  wierd-looking  place,  is  now  emp 
ty.  At  the  entrance  are  displayed  some 
of  the  instruments  ol  torture,  such  as  the 
iron  cage.  Fhis  is  a  small  cage  in  which 
the  victim  was  locked,  hung  up  on  a  pole 
without  food  oi  water,  and  left  to  endure 
the  stifling  heat  ol  day,  the  biting  cold  of 
night,  mud  death  mercifull)  released  him 
from  his  torture.  Fh<  Wakefield  Tower 
is  where  the  Crown  jewels  in  kept, 
\mong  these  is  the  Queen  \x  Crown  of 
State,  containing  2,818  diamonds,  297 
pearls  and  man.)  other  beautiful  costly 
gems. 

Another  day  we  visited  die  I  ondon 
Museum,  where  all  the  Royal  Robes  are 
kept.  I  fere  are  displayed  the  Kin's  Cor- 
onation Robes,  and  Queen  Victoria's  wed- 
ding an* 1  going-aw  ty  gov  ns 

After  a  ver\  pleasant  two  months  holi- 
day in  England,  we  boarded  om  home- 
ward-bound steamer,  the  "Ausonia,"  ,md 
si  on  were  again  on  Candian  soil.  1  u>mi 
once  again!  Now  our  journey  is  just  a 
|  Jeasant  memoi  y 
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LONE  SWIMMER  DEFIES  AUTHORITIES 


Lad  Discovered  in  Swimming  "Tank— Dries 
Clothes  in.  Boiler  Room 


Sarnki ,  *  »ei .  19.  Test<  rda  5 , 
one  of  1  he  si  uden'ts  *  »1  our 
school,  a  e<  rtain  3  >  Uistin 
was  discovered  by  our  enquir- 
ing reporter  (dern  his  hide), 
swimming   illh  t  ly  in  tlu  tank. 

Tie-  <-ui|-i  i!  a  a.-  obs<  r\  <  d  to 
dive  fully  clothed  into  the 
tank  after  a  furtive  glance 
around 

At  tim<    of   the  incident, 

the  cnlpril  was  w<  aring  his 
ordinary  clothing*,  obviously  in 
a  clumsj  attem.pl  to  esca  p< 
notice,  After  disporting  hind- 
s'df  for  Sf-vcra  I  minutes,  ha 
climbed  oul  and  made  his  wa? 
to  the  boiler  room,  when  In 
disrobed  and  dried  his  cloth 
ing,  which  was  sornewha 
'  1 ;  ■.  1 1 1 !  ■ . 

An  inter*  s1  trig  sid<  ;  ighi  on 
the  incident  was  tin  tvpe  of 
dive  employed  b\  Mr.  Austin. 
To  tin-  <  ,'iMia!  onlooker,  I  his 
di\  e  w  ould  he.  v.  app<  ared  to 
ha vi  l:>een  very  carelessly  mo-* 
rich  <  Lit,  but  it  was,  in  reality, 
one  of  th«  clever*  si  exhibits 
of  tin   na  I  a  I  cap  aid  ,\  el  se<  n  in 


STOP-PRESS  NEWS 

Teacher    Goes    On    Strike — 
Demands  Apology  From 
Class. 

Kamia,  Apr.  31.— E.  G,  A. 
<  P  \  ■  .  nbm  in  hi «  n,  h  ...  h.. 
gogm  oi  this  institution,  hap 
it  was  h-arin  d  1  mm  a  n  PahA 
soorca  ,  refused  to  teach  his 
ll - C  class  until  an  apologa  is 
mad.  , 

Vc<  ording  to  reporl  s,  M  1  A. 
as'ka  d  his  class  to  1  ran  slate 
the  sentence  "W«  live  in  Sa  1  - 
nia"  ahd  waited  sbx  uiinaih  > 
for  ;ui  answer.  NTorn  being 
forthcoming,  in  demanded  an 
apology,  and  immediately  111- 
il  iated  his  n<  w  pole  3  oi  0  ;  h 
ing     the    studen  ts    learn  foj 


l  his  oi.-a  Put  ion 

in  ptabornuhg  the-  <hc<\  ,\P . 
Austin  strode  easualh  along 
the  bord<  r  of  the  pool,  placed 
his  left  foot  can  fully  on  f  he 
edge,  then  eleva  ted  his  1  ighi 
leg  a  bove  his  In  ad  In  a  grace 
ful  an  ,  drsmdlang  a  <  ir«d<  in 
tin  air  ind  si  ru<  k  the  v,  ata  1 
flatly  and  squar<  lj  An  A  dif- 
ficult di  \  e,  know  n  to  expert  s 
as  1  h*  i  *oubh  la  v<  rse  J,:. pan  - 
•'<-«•  <  'orksrn  \\ .  las  am  *a  b<-  - 
fame  been  attempted  hi  tin 
school  ta  n  k,  and  Mr,  A  ustin  is 
to  be  eongrat  ulat<  d  on  his 
courage  and  daring  in  essaj 
i ng  simh  a  iVah  haiiipivii.  as 
he   was,   by  clothing. 

Mi .  A  us!  in,  v\  1  f<  <  1.  should  be 
enc<  uraged  to  mastei  I  he  an 
ot  s\\  imming  i  ncl  v  <  y  *  sitia 
that  with  just  a  little  mo 
pract  ica  lu  will  dew  lop  into 
one  ol  Sai  nia's  la  si  1  >oa  ters 
but  his  habit  of  practising  in 
the  i»M.i  A  b.a ti'j  frouac-d  uimii 
by  ( In  authorities,  and  tli  ins 
his  <>ppoia  umd  i<  ^  thr  pra<a  hv 
a  re   \  ers    1  imita  d 


tin  ms<  Ives 
ing   foi  them 
\a-w  devel 
p<  et<  a  soon 
lion). 


POLICE  COURT 
NEWS 


diet  by  a  jun  in  a  anil 
against  a  1  nited  States  rail 
r<»ad  rmnpa  n\  ; 

"If  tin  train  had  run  as  it 
slmuld  haw  tain  ;  if  1  im  1m  U 
had  rang  as  it  should  have 
rung;  if  the  whistle  haA 
«  btov^  ed  as  it  should  have 
I  bl<  e ,  bot ;  oi  w  hich  it  die 
neithei  tin  -  '-s  wo-uld  not 
ha  \  i  la  1  n  in  jui «  d  e  in  n  .  In 
was    kill*  cl  " 


STRANGE  CAS1! 
OF  THE  MISSINC, 
MATH.  TEACHER 

Spirited    From  AlrooglodP 
By  Minions  Of  the 
Law 

Sa rnia,  No\    T     This  morn 
ing  i !  «    fh  ing  squad  ol  0111  h 
ral  .•«.|i,a;i!>H);irv    -ar  a  «)  .,ui 
r.ed   'Oi   ;t!i    \ie«-hr;;   j-am  <ii- 
*  <  vavi!   011    \\  ,-]|ine  !mc  Mn 
I'*!  om  an   unknow  ■    •  aw  a  in 
formation    was    reeei  ved  thai 
stinh  nts  w» a*e  1  !i  riod  iea  ll\  en 
u.-«  d  iiuu  ti,    , i •  \  -   ;iih!  a. an  a 

willi  <  P-mma  r>  .  \  fa<  hr;i  ,*  mi 
wai  ions  oUht  0.';h!1\    Orm-  - 

Windows  Hermetically 
Sea  feci 

When     entered,     tin  roon 
a;t.-    di,v.-..v.-r.  d    P.   b     h  am: 
iealh   sealed,  ami  I  h  indov 
defied    all    att<  rnpt;     to    op<  v. 
Pirns.      A  not  hen    Ara  rp  «    1  hing-, 
incxpia-ahh      m     ia\.^!iLa  ms. 

Miaii  0 a  ..:  .-imik  l\  hi!  >.h:  i  ., 
!  A  !i«M,t  Ml  ;  he  fmuh  h;ia  :•  •  .-n 
strewn.  Police  an  w  01  kins 
on.  a  iIm  ..r;.  mm  ,0i'.  ,  1 0  \  a , t  \  - 
>.|aa  ita-d  ,mr     w  1 1  ar>>,  n 

m y s i  <  •  r i •  c i s  Ah  \  h < »  u  ;i 
kiiiui      i' a  !  rri tu       ;i  i m  m  1  tin 


Untie 


nlns  *a 


tie 


hi 


tlI>olic<  tha 
eios!  13    r«  s<  mbling   Mr.  A, 
-  -mi    s.  v.  rai    i  itn,-  am)a 
lurtiveb      aaith     puncl  la 

city. 

No  a.rrtast?  have  been  mad 
as  yet.  but  poli  official  s  an 
ta'\  ••!'!!!.  hm-,    h«.ari\    ,  \  >.  <a  a. 

rij-i'n  '!\h7,  ar.-ni'  V "  il'.i',  p  n 
I  ied   !  *r«  si  • 


tie 
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Latest  Fiction 

Have    You    Read  These? 

"Green  Apples,"  by  Iva 
Payne. 

"Cannibals  by  Henrietl  3 
Mann. 

"Who   Is  He."  by   Ida  Noe. 
"Parched,"    by    1.  Mustapha 
Drink. 

Social  and  Personal 

We  an    aware  ol  an  inven 
tor  in  our  school      Edna  Pees 
is  h.dng   <la>s«-d  a   la    K<  .•  n«  n 

Tin  ck  Pa  t  ing  team  sp«  nl  a  n 
enjoyabk  evening  under  the 
g  uardia  nship  ol  M  r  I  *aj  ne  on 
their  jourin  \    to   I  <on  Ion 

Urv.  Ah m 1 1*( ■  inidcr'.'  riif  a 
>.-rk  'U.--  Sfssien  nl'  t:r-.';il  v\.»r!> 
reeenl  lj  >  r\  ing  to  fig  ure  out 
what  will  happen  to  his  insur 
:t  tit-t*  p<  i  ic>  if  s<  A»  u  t  iss  >  *  s« .  to  11 
hi  ing  him  ba<  k  from  I  In  dead. 

Atiss    Tin  Ins;.    la<ss    was  si: 
Pt-ri!..n<l;     :<!  n  nd.-d    h.  an< w,  ;  d 
from    the    Skating    Part.}  held 
at   tin    Purling    Pink   a  short 
tine  ago 

It  is  rumoured  Jean  has  a 
!><u  squui'H  thai  she  calls 
"J  i  oho  if. "  She  ca  n  tell  us  t  he 
significance  of  the  name 

Miss  Walsh  wishes  to  ren- 
der an  apologj  Or  thai  reliable 
chap  Lemn\  0o  iiui  ;i<  ft-pPng 
his  o <  \  ital  ion  honu  from  the 
Ska  Mar  1  »a  rt  \  .  Sin  had  to  r 
t  easons,    MorlVs  . 


Ail  nou  ncem  en  ts 


.1  U  itt-    \\  .     .  Xp.  '■!     r  h.     Uikm    O. ,  at 

of  the  Walker  Allan  fight  to 
be  concluded  I  >u<  to  rude 
roars  from  tin  cheap  seats  tin 
I'igln  was  v;tll.-<l  o.  n  i,;t!;  0> 
?  he  former  who  r<  !  used  to 
conl  iniK  undei  such  dis1 1  ess 
ing*  cireumstanees.  A  good 
turnout   is  expected 

One  (hi}  nol  long  igo  Salp 
Lewis  had  her  Physics  home 
work  don«, 

.Julia  5  Jort  was  in  ( !ompo«i  • 
tion  i  "lass  mi  t  ion  Prida  \  , 
March  19, 

The  stagnant  odour  m  room 
303  has  been  accounted  for 
Kirk's  shoes  and  stockings 
were  found  n.  ing  around  the 
room, 

Helen  Felling  has  receded 
from  the  Pinch-  MeL<  od  lock  • 
<m»  but  wait  11  tin  tide  comes 
in. 

Quite  reeentp  Jack  KennecP 
stayed  awake  a  w  hoh  perk  d 
ol  At  is-  WilPws. 

We  sa  w    \  »onna   *  Pdlej  once 

X\  !  UnMU     J  i  OitU\  . 

announce  his  intention  of 
passing    <  11    Ugebi  a 


WISH  WOKDS  TO  THE  WOEFU! 


WANTED 


By  "Lotta  Help" 

P.1 

rstly,    m\  i 

1001    1  oi  merited 

chil 

iren    of  Ah 

\sbur\  s    i  n 

stit 

ite  toi  the 

1  Uimfe  and  Ha\ 

Gov 

,-!ui  s ,  and 

I     might  add 

last 

ly,    I  wish 

to   leave  with 

you 

one  irnpo 

rmni  thought, 

nan 

lelv,    the  " 

World    loves  a 

h<\ t 

r/»  Therefc 

re,    don't  give 

up  « 

md  wh<-u  \ 

mi  road  figure 

!  i  . 

mt  voursell 

,    just  consult 

me. 

Mo\s  I'm 

a   few   of  to- 

the 

5  letters  ol 

appeal. 

i  tea 

■  Miss  Help 

I  an1,  a  pupil 

not 

brig  hi  bu 

.   not   dumb,  1 

think.  Moweve 

•»   1   have  faiP 

ed  i 

t  \a  m.-     1    \\ a s 

abs< 

mt    for  tin 

othei  Could 

me  some  ad- 

[J 11  fortunate 

I  n  a 

r   1  n  fort  urn 

te ; 

A 

fool  can  a 

tion 

s    than  a 

ss  ise    man  can 

a  n  s  > 

\.  i       W  [.a! 

new 

fe      Bettei  se< 

vpert. 

L.  H. 

!  >ea 

!  Lotta: 

! 

■Aia  a  j  ouiif. 

;  girl  and  nun 

wa  v 

about  a  p<  rsonable  young 

chai 

>    from  tB. 

He    sees  me 

horn 

e  evero  Tin 

irsday  nite  and 

we 

havt-  boi.-s 

mi    w  >■<■]-:  <  nds. 

He 

w  rites  me  t 

he  most  beau- 

tifu 

ltd  ters  an 

1    realp    s<  '--ins 

ave  honour. 

1  ble  iuooo  ions 

\\  hi 

ii  I  would  i 

k«    to  know  is, 

shoi 

dd  !  keep  h 
id  I  let  hoc 

ifn  guessing  or 

i  ngs 

?     His  first 

cam?    1-   !  ton. 

Love 

smitten  Babs. 

To    know    how    many  mal 
members  of  tin   staff  aire  fond  I 
of  breakfast    parties  1 


1  d)\  i  la  c<  rta inp  j  \s  <md<  r- 
i  id  i  idiit^  hut  h,\   ail  iiH-mis  tm 

d^ar,  d<»  not  let  it  interfere 
w  ith  3  oui  school  work.  (  Ahem  » 
FIow«  ver,  a  little  competition 
never    does    anj    harm  Cnci 

C.  !i!;iii>  .    !    WMil.i   a.his.-  Io-<o> 

ing  close  guard  over  those 
"beautiful"  letters  he  writes 
Mot  onh  v\  id  thej  be  interest  • 
ing  to  show  yom  grandchild- 
ren, but  the  oapdis  who  find 
them  h  dm  a n  uud  tin  floor 
find  them  a  bit   thrilling,  too! 

L.PL 

Iieai    Lotta  Help: 

We  are  a  very  good  2nd 
Form,  but  are  cursed  with  a.n 
umb  sirahlt-  p«e  suuagn  |  will 
n<  a,  mention  his  name.  Can 
con  tell  as  liow  to  rid  ourselves 
of  him? 

I  'art  ieular. 

My   Dear  Particular: 

fo>t  row  one  of  Air    Mendiza - 
bal's    22    rifles    01    on<    ol  Air. 
O  Donoh  Lie  s  India  c  Clubs  Let 
m<   know  how  \  on  mab  out 
L.  PL 

Dear  Lotta: 

I  live  in  a  x  ery  m  v  iting  lit- 
tle house  along  tin  river-front 
in  a  vdllag*<  som«  miles  from 
Sarnia .  Mow,  i  n«  \  ei  lack 
dates,  m  fact,  tin  pla<  <  is  sirn 
t)l\    (  luttt  red    -so    w  ith    boi  s 


every  nite,  but  they  all  com 
to  see  my  mothei .  *  u  cours» 
I'm  there  too  but  the  boys  al 
ways  tell  everyone  thej  go  t 
see  her  and  ii  is  \  ery  "a  nnoj 
ing,    to   saj    thi'   I. -os!  c,Pi,i, 

you   ;h1v)s»-   nit-   in   ;  1  lis    n;r,  ' 

Arrx  ious  of  1  'onunna 
!  »ear    A  nxious: 

Wi-ll  sin  drar-  Anxio  I!  .  w  h; 
dond  y  ou  » d « it u m <■  >  our  polo  > 
Just  run  around  calling  fhei 
all  >  our  brothers,  3  oui  pa  Is 
etc.  I  assure  you  that  in  re 
time,  your  motto  r  s  admin  i 
will  turn   into  your  lovers 


Dear  Lotta 

I  b>n  mu\  t  obta  in  n  go<  • 
post  ure  * 

I  ma  Lo.ro 

Dear  Ima: 

1   don't   know    whj    yon  as 
me   but    t     imagine  thai 
should    keep    the   cows  off 
and  give  it  a  eha/nee  to  grov 
I  iotta 


GAZETTE  GAGS 

1st  Stuclei  Whj  do  all  flu 
b;f ok  cashiers  run  to  <  'ana.da  V 

Ldid    SM.nir      "1  a-ca  lis.-    ia;ti  •• 


A.  comedy  coloured  girl  had 

.Mis!    bt-mi    l>;i  p!  iz.'d    in   ;s    ri  \  *  r 

As  sin  ea  me  to  I  he  sm  fats  she 
cried:  "Bless  d<  Lawd  Pse 
saved!  Las'  socio  I  was  in  de 
ahms  of  Satan,  but  tonight 
l's<  in  de  ahms  o!  de  Lawd." 
"'Si.-OihA'     .-am.'     .1     1  .;i  [■■  r .  .11. 

voice  from  ok*-  shon  how  0 
you  all  t  ixed  up  for  tornmoi  1  a 
e\ ening ?" 

lY  .\u-\     t  suppose  con  dance 
Bet  p    A  ■  s  tip  \  es,  i  love  to. 
i  »  A  rcj      mea  t  f  T'ha  t  s  bet  ferdi 
dancing*. 


M  iss  Ha  1  ris  A  ou  in  the 
ba.-k  of  the  room,  what  was 
the  date  of  the  signing  ol  the 
Alas  na  Charta?" 

He     "1  dunno." 

Aliss    Ik     "You    don  '  eh? 
Wiil    let's  tn   something  ei;  . 
W  ho  was  Bcimii    I'rmiv  1  a,,} 
lie?" 

He    "1  dunno." 

Atiss  f !  "Well,  then,  can 
vou  tell  me  what  the  Tennij 
Com  t  1  >ath  was1" 

I "]  dunno  " 

Misp  H  "You  don't,  f  as- 
signed this  stuff  last  Pi  ida>  , 
what  were  you  sUntu.;  iai  i 
nigiit?" 

lb-  "d  was  too  drinking 
bct-r   with   ".unc   rri.nO.-.  ' 

Ales.-  1  i.  "You  were!  \\  hat 
au(kicip\  to  -laiiO  ihi-ir  ond 
tell  me  a  thing  like  I  has  '  f  row 
do  \<oi  cu-r  .-Npivi  o.  j. a.*-.--  ilo- 
course  ?' 

lie    "\A  al,    !    don'1     n  ■  tn 
Ye  se<  .  _  i  just   came  in  to  fP 


T  H  E     C  O  L  I  E  G  I  A  T  E 


J  H  E  ALARM 

Philip  McGlass 

Hi-  03  e  w  as  sts  rn  and  w  ild 
hb  elu  «  k  was  pah-  ami  cold 
as  clay;  upon  his  tightened 
lips  a  smile  of  fearful  mea  ning 
lay,  'He  mused  a.,  while,  but 
n'ot  in  doubt;  no  trace  of 
doubl  was  there;  iJ  was  the 
stead}  solemn  pans*  of  reso- 
led-   <  1  <  a-  p  a  i r.     <  Mi--.-    nimv  In- 

I*  M  .]<.,-<  i      Upon      !  Ih-      ><T<<il.  (Oict- 

oiore  its  words  lie  read;  then 
aalrni  v  H  I)  unflinching  hand 
its  folds  b<  fore  him  spia  ad  i 
saw  him  bare  his  throat,  and 
sei/a  the  I  tue  cold  gleaming 
si  <'<b  null  erimly  l  r>  tic  tem- 
pered edgi  lie  was  so  soon  to 
feel,  A  sickness  crept  upon 
mv  fiearl  and  dizza  swain  rn\ 
I  mad  ;  i  i'.-nhl  n«»t  at  ir  !  amd  I 
nol  1    fell    b  mumb'd  and 

dmid  :  i  tlark,  i.-y  hurnn 
si  <  nek  no    du  nib  a  rid  fi  oze  my 

sens  'er;   I  eh  >sed  my    »•%  es 

in  utter  !  ea  i  and  strove  to 
flunk  no  more.  Again  i  looked 


rfuJ 


ac 


fa< 


.run 


to  !  i\  \  on  ehe*  k  a  nd  lip 
flak  foam  was  easl  :  LCe  rals 
*'d  mi  hiu  h  \  h-  ali!  o  rine  i-hoh 
then  firsl  I  found  a  tongue; 
"Hold,  madman!  stay  the 
fra  ntie  deed!"  I  crh  d,  a  nd 
p  nd  h  i  sprung",  tie  hea  rd  m< 
but  In  heeded  nol  ;  on<  glam  e 
around  In-  gn  vw  and  <-r<-  J 
i  ould  trrest  hi  -  hand,  In  had 
— b e g  u n  t o  sha v e ! 


SLIPS    THAT  PASS 
IN  THE  TYPE 


"The  man  was  hit  b\    i  cai 
snd    speaks    broken  Hnglish 
(Was  il   a  Ford?) 

"A  vers  tall  fornan  occu- 
pies ffn  house.  She  has  a 
/ery  simph  interior,  tasteful - 
y  arranged." 

(Say,  'Ah!') 


"Mr,  S'pei  gel  <  reated  imme- 
d  ia  te  attenth  m  bj  his  la  j  lug 
at  i  lie  age  of  eh  \ .  n,  \  hen  he 
v.  a     rccognizi  d  aa   an  ai  ( isl 

I  Probably    onda-n  -In  arc  d  i 

"Engdish  King  of  Land 
Sp-M-d  1  n-b.  «-s  l\)<  |;!ia  Pi'rd  ha- 
eer  <  >vei  Sail  -  Beds  oJ  he  I 
at    .\\«wae<     So <■«■«!    .a  asm-A 

M  P.H." 
'   0  J-osh  ! > 

"A  sailoi  a  ,<  -  killed  al  Oulf- 
pord  sa  hen  he  ca  rne  in  contact 
with  a   liv<  wife." 

■  \\  ell.    u        f.-mah     of  the 

"Sam     Hopkins     was  shot 

while    hunting,     On<     of  !  he 

a  ourids     is     fa  tal,      bul  his 

friend?    will    b<    glad    to  know 

I  ha !    1  In     ol  In  i    is    nol  sei  - 
ous." 

(t  ,  hoidd  sa.    a  -    aia  !  I 


'His   Left  thumb    wh ich  was 
m-a    a  a  a  v  ,   a   tPdm    a    --Is  ' 
(Transplanted?) 

A  fiv<  ->  ear  old  woman,  An- 
na   I  ads n.-h    alPtmd    o,«     b»-  a 
1<  ader  •  i  f  a  n  espionage  orga  n 
iza  tion,  ree<  i  \  eel  1  5  \  ea  rs  tm 
prison  men! ," 

I  Th  is    younger   generation !) 

•  Tan  is  tin  north  rnniosl 
lighi  maintained  lay  the  I ;  S. 
•j  overnrnen  t,  nol  counting  tin 
a  irora  boreadis 

i  Tha  ; A   s<  ience  for  you.  I 

'A.-  a  result,  tin  righl  a  n c, 
left  wing  supportei  s  ol  I  lm 
go\  ernma  at  ai  e  bi  blgecl  I15  a 
verj    u  id<    u  a!  a 

I  \\  1    get   On    idea,  I 

Q.  Is  the  earth  a  perfect 
square? 

A.  No,  It  is  slightlv  flat- 
tened a-    the  poles. 

(Now,  J  wouldn't  have  known 
that!) 

Ah   fliver,  'tit-  of  thee. 
Short   cut    to  povortv, 
Of  tin  e  1  chant. 
I  I  lew  a  pile  of  dough 
On  thee  a  yea r  ag< >, 

And  now  you  v\  ill  n<  d  go  - 
Or  won't,  or  -auk'' 


1th  1  irne  we  gol   this  se1  ( led 
Arc  }  ou  going  to  proposi 

Or  now?    I   become  resigned  : 
Atway  s  ea  ring  for  m\ 
clothes? 


t2  f/P  */@  :6'.;IJA 

I  KNEW  I  SHOULDN'T 
I  P  HAVE  SLAMMED 
(  THAT  DOOR  20MRD!^,\^ 


r  H  E     C  O  L  I   E  G  1  A  f  E 


COMMENCEMENT 


LARGE  audience  was  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  Commencement 
Exercises  held  in  the  ( Collegia te  Auditor- 
ium on  Friday  evening,  December  twen- 
tieth. 

Rev,  E.  W.  McKegney,  chairman  of 
the  Sarnia  Board  of  Education  welcomed 
the  class  ol  *35  hack  to  the  school  and 
thanked  the  officers  and  the  teaching  star! 
for  tlieir  helpful  cooperation  throughout 
the  year.  Mr.  Asbury  commenced  upon 
the  work  at  the  school  and  stated  that 
there  had  been  a  substantial  progress  re- 
corded in  1935. 

Miss  Clara  Kvrr  gave  the  Valedictory 
Address,  a  feature  licking  in  last  year's 
exercises  ami  the  renewal  ol  which  was 
greatly  appreciated,  Roger  Anderson 
-poke  on  Public  Speaking  and  Debating 
as  a  High  School  activity,  point mg  out 
the  great  value  ol  such  a  training. 

Presentations  <u  shields  were  made  to 
the  Drama  Chile  Debating  "I  ram..  Gym- 
nastic    feara,     School     Orchestra,  and 


School  Chorus.  Honour  emblems  were 
presented  to  members  ol  last  year's  maga  - 
zine  > tall  and  also  to  winners  oJ  Class 
lion  ours, 

Clara  Winnifred  Kerr  was  presented 
with  the  First  Carter  Scholarship  for 
Lambton  County  and  Edgar  Lowr)  Mc 
Kegney  with  the  Universit)  ol  Western 
Ontario  Scholarship  Both  these  schol- 
arships were  awarded  on  the  Departmen- 
tal  Examination  Record  ol  1935  Samuel 
Irwin  Frasei  for  his  Departmental  Exam 
inations  md  outstanding  athletic  record 
was  awarded  the  Sit  Arthui  (  urrie 
Scholarship  ol  the  I  university  ol  Western 
Ontario.  Nellie  Maj  f u lien  received  the 
D.  M,  Grant  Scholarship  foi  superioi 
standing  during  the  third  and  fourth 
years  ol  the  Collegiate  Course, 

Musical  selections  furnished  b 
Senioi  Orchesrra.  i  clarinet  solo  by 
Bonner,  and  a  cornet  solo  by  Bob 
helped  to  make  tin  programme 


the 
matik 
Bur) 
een  hoc- 


ed 


PUBLIC  SPEAKINi  i 


4J  ARNIA  has  taken  a  eery  prominent 
v.Jf  place  in  the  Wossa  Public  Speaking 
competitions.  At  the  district  contest  held 
in   Windsor    !  [el en  1  Ie!ler?  junior  ( iii  I 


speaking  on  "Present  Da)  Pioneers,"  was 
aw  irded  first  place  and  Cameron  Thomp- 
son, Junior  Bo) ,  \a  ith  the  ;ubject,  "A  Car 
rip  to   i  i  Uowsn  ne  Pari       ■  i  placed 
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In  the  Senior  Girls'  and  Boys'  district 
competition,  held  at  Strathroy,  Alice  Mo 
Keown,  speaking  on  "Modern  Italy"  and 
Jack  Clunie  with  the  subject  "The  Iso- 
lation Policy  ol  the  United  States"  were 
both  successful  in  winning  First  place. 

At  the  finel  contest  for  Western  On- 
tario held  in  \X  indsor,  Helen  Heller  was 


again  successrul- 
sell   a  gold  tnec 


ius  winnum,  tor  tier- 
and  bringing  ro  the 


School  the  "'Waterloo  Shield." 

At  the  hnal  Senior  Boys*  Contest  held 
in  Sarnia,  Jack  Clunie  w a s  unsuccessful. 
Alice  Mi.Keown,  speaking  in  die  final 
Senior  Girth*  Competition  at  Brant  ford 
was  also  unsuccessful,  but  in  both  the 
boys'  and  girls'  contests,  Sarnia  made 
an  excellent  showing. 

The  Collegiate  wishes  to  compliment 
all  lour  contestants  on  their  splendid  ef- 
forts. 


SENIOR  DEBA1  ING  CI  LIB 

Back  Row;  S    Lott,  H.  Cardwell,  M.  Harris,   \,  Bedard.  R.  McMillan. 

Middle  Row:  M    Keelan,  I     Mendizabal,  M     Forbes,  J     Phillips,    N     Brown,    H  Morrison, 


o#:  C  Gort,  \  McK< 
die,   I  I  Heliei 


K,  Hayes,   !.  Clunie,  Miss  Howden,  Mi    Payne,  G  Whit 


SENIOR  DEBATING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CLUB 

Honorary  President   -Mr.  Payne  President— jack  Clunie 

Vice-President   -Kathrvn  Haves        Secretary— Jean  Phillip.s 
GuT*  Cuach    Mi.vs  Howden 

Tl,l5  year  the  usual  spirit  of  enthusiasm  newer  members.  The  customary  Parlia- 
has  been  maintained  in  the  club-  -a  char-  mentary  System  of  Debating  is  used  at 
acteristh  especiall)  nottceabh   among  the         all  the  debates,  giving   the  debater  the 


>6 
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advantage  of  expressing  his  ideas  on  e; 
ther  nde  oi  the  subject.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  i In*  debate  the  members  are  asked 
to  vote  impartially  --not  according  to 
their  personal  ideas  on  the  subject,  but 
according  to  the  strength  of'  the  argu 
tnents  advanced  bv  either  side 


C  O  I   !   E  G  I  A  I  L 


Public  Speaking  has  not  played  a 
pi  eminent  role  in  the  programme  ol  the 
club  because  it  is  thought  that  this  train- 
ing is  included  in  Debating.  I  lie  suc- 
cess o!  the  Sarma  Speakers  in  the  Wossa 
Public  Speaking  Contests,  however,  shows 
no  apparent  neglect  of  this  training. 


JUNIOR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  AND  DEBATING  CLUB 


Honorary  President     Mr.  Watson 

Vice-President  -  Pat  Do\  le 

Although  the  hrst  and  second  i  orms  oi 
the  school  have  failed  to  organize  a  Lit- 
erary Society,  thev  have  an  outlet  for 
>their  oratorical  talent  in  the  form  ol  the 
Junior  Public  Speaking  and  Debating 
Club.  The  club  is  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Watson  who  has  ver\  capably  ad- 


President— Bill  White 

Secretary    Florence  Benson, 

':M'1*  r-'nc  programme  committee  and  su- 

}  ervised  the  meetings.  This  organization 
o tiers  an  excellent  foundation  in  Public 
Speaking  and  Debating  for  the  junior 
students  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  train- 
ing will  prepare  the  students  for  the  Se- 
nior Public  Speaking  and  Debating  Club, 


WOSSA 

iv 

1  his  year  rhe  boss  were  unsuccessful 
in  retaining  the  Baconian  Shield  which 
thev  had  held  for  three  concesutive  year* 
and  winch  thev  were  forced  to  hand  over 
to  London  Central  Collegiate. 

In  the  first  Debate  with  Chatham, 
Jack  (Time  and  Michael  Harris:*  success 
lully  upheld  the  Affirmative  of  "Resol- 
ved: that  Mussolinfs  policy  in  Ethiopia  is 
justified. "  Raymond  Covenev  and  Nor- 
rnan  Brown  were  defeated  on  the  Nega- 
tive in  the  home  debate. 

I  he  boys  also  divided  honours  m  tile 
debate  staged  between  London  Central 
and  Sarma  on  the  subject.  "Resolved: 
that  United  State*  should  abandon  her 
present  isolation  policv  and  act  with 
Cireat  Britain  to  promote  World  Peace." 
At   London  Central  Gordon   Bo,>d\  and 


)LBATLS 
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Rai  mond  Covene\  were  defeated  but 
Jaik  ( 'lume  and  Stewart  Lou  succeNsf  ully 
upheld  the  Negatb  e  m  die  home  end  of 
the  OMitfs:. 

in  th.c  latter  pan  of  Lebruan  die 
final  WW  a  debate  was  held  between 
1  oiuion  Central  and  Sarma.  but  unfor- 
tunately Sarma  boc.s  went  down  to  de- 
feat at  the  hands  of  the  I  ondon  Central 
lepresenta fives.  The-  subject,  "Resolved: 
that  a  national  form  of  Government  in 
Canada  at  present  would  be  preferable 
to  the  Parn  System."  was  capably  hand- 
led by  both  teams  but.  in  the  opinion  of 
t!)e  pudges,  I  .ondon  Centra!  debaters  were 
superior  to  those  from  Sarma.  The  three 
judges  from  Western  Universitw  1  on- 
don.  were  Dr.  j\  I  amhlvn.  Mr.  M.  Dob- 
son.    Pmf      -\  Woods 


T  H  fi     C  O  i   [.Flil  A  T  E 


GIR]  S: 


J  his  yeai  the  girls  were  successful  for 
the  first  nine  in  reaching  the  finals  but 
London  Central  captured  the  shield,  held 
last  year  In  Alma  College. 

Late  in  October  teams  from  London 
and  Sanoa  debated  upon  the  subject 
"Resolved:  chat  ;\  sv>tem  o\  state  rnedi- 
cine  should  be  adopted  in  Canada."  In 
both  cases  the  Negative  were  successful. 
Kaihrvn  Ha\e>  and  Helen  Heller  upheld 
the  Affirmative  at  London  and  Alice  a  It 
Keown  and  Helen  Morrison  debated  at 
S.i  ni  \  ,\ 

In  the  lattei  part  oi  januar)  the  girl 
debaters  defeated  Alma  College  represen- 
tatives both  at  home  and  in  St.  Thomas- 
making  thtiii  eligible  for  the  final  debate, 
The  Affirmative  of  the  subject,  "Resol 
ved:  that  a  benevolent  despotism  is  the 
most  efficient  form  ol  Government/'  was 
taken  by  Lenore  Jones  and  Helen  Mor 
nson  while  Helen  Heller  and  Geraldine 


Whitcombe  debated  at  home, 

rhe  Girls  were  not  so  I  on  una  to  in  the 
final  debate  with  London  Centra!  how- 
ever. Vhv  subject,  "RcNolved:  that  Can- 
ada should  withdraw  from  the  league  of 
Nations*"  was  a  subject  of  current  inter- 
est as  was  shown  at  the  evening  debate 
held  in  Sarnia.  In  the  afternoon  Helen 
Momson  and  Lenore  Jone^  represented 
the  school  at  London  on  the  Affirmative 
and  in  the  evening  in  Sarnia  Kailuvn 
I  fayes  and  Alice  McKeown  upheld  the 
negative  side  oJ  the  controversy.  I  in 
three   judges    from    Western  University, 

London  Colonel     Reill) ,    Prof,  Innnin 

and   Prol ,  Snrhng. 

Ahlnaigh  neither  the  Inn  noi  Girl 
1  >ebaters  were  successful  in  capturing  ihv 
shields  they  did  make  a  hue  >hm\  mg 
which  can  be  attributed  to  rhr  excellent 
coaching  of  Miss  Howden  and  Mr. 
Payne. 
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Eieanoi    Mel  e<  n  I 
Jack  *  !luni< 
Stella  Logan 
Alma  Moor 
1  >oug  Elliott 
Bud  Leach 
h lerle  Armstrong 
George    1  ngersol  I 


Pauline  \ttken 
D  o  n   H  a  r  b  o  u  r  n  e 
Dick  Dyble 
Trev.  5I.eca.Ii 
jack  and  Bill  Kirk 
\\  (  s  N  LI  Vi  uon 
Blanche  Finch 
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ROBI  N    H  O  O  D 


lOBIN  HOOI  V  presented  by  the         smoothl)  and  rapid!)  to  its 


Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute  and 
Technical  School  Players,  was  a  triumph 
for  Robert  Nash,  as  the  jovial  Friar  Tuck, 
In  many  scenes,  the  merry  Friar,  who  en- 
ters the  castle  of  [Nottingham  in  disguise 
to  seek  Maid  Marian,  and  finds  the  kit- 
chen and  its  ale  instead,  securing  a  great 
pie  which  he  later  crams  over  the  head  of 
his  enemy,  the  forester  High,  (Frank 
Stirrett) ,  Nash  secured  the  enthusiastic 
applause  of  the  audience  particularly  in  a 
merry  scene  where  he  shuts  Guy  of  Gis- 
bourne  (John  Ford>cc),  in  a  chest  and 
sits  on  the  lid. 

The  whole  pla\  earned  with  n  a  robust, 
merr)  air;  and  perhaps  its  success,  wine!', 
was  really  considerable,  was  due  mostly 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  the  merry  laughter 
asm  joliit)  ol  the  outlaws,  pla) ed  by  fvee 
Cooke,  Cyril  Wareham  and  Field  Simp 
son,  and  to  the  ridiculous  slyness,  coward- 
ice and  braggadocio  of  the  Sherd  i  oi  Not- 
tingham, ably  pin  ed  by  Ken  Rooney.  1  ho 
humour  was  broad  and  clean;  mostly  it 
was  the  active  variety,  Fot  this  reason 
it  was  a  good  family  play, 

1  he  pl-n  was  one  ol  action  and  move 
mem     li   nevei    lagged,     but  flowed 


the\  talked; 


characters  moved  more  tha 
yet  never  did  this  action  appear  misman- 
aged or  fan  It  \ .  I  he-  was  due  in  large 
part  to  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency 
of  Miss  Weltnans  directing.  1  here  were 
excellent  mob  scenes,  and  scenes  oJ  bat 
tie  between  the  outlaw-band  and  the  Sher 
iff's  men.  Particularly  was  this  true  of 
the  final  scene,  where  ever)  membei  of 
the  large  cast  was  on  the  stage,  yet  no 
one  was  masked,  nor,  in  the  sudden  rush 
of  dm  outlaws,  did  any  two  collide.  Many 
other  minoi  details  ol  setting  appealed  by 
taws  atmosphere,  In  panwwlai  naiglu 
be  mentioned  a  seem  in  tin  second  sen 
intended  to  picture  the  close  ol  day  in  the 
castle.  Candles  are  brought  in,  and  two 
link-bins  strew  rushes  on  the  flood.  This 
stage  business  was  added  to  the  pla)  by 
N  m>  w  <mwui 

But,  besides  being  a  pla)  ol  action 
and  atmosphere,  it  was  also  a  pla)  ol  col- 
our, and  the  colour  was  supplied  by  the 
ga>  hues  of  the  costumes,  Designed  es- 
pecially b)  Miss  Welman  from  authorita- 
tive drawings,  these  were  very  beautiful, 
particularly  those  ol  the  ladies  A  Large 
part  oi  the  beaut)  ol  the  pla)  was  dm  to 


part  a  uiarl) 


Maid 


Marion.  A  quiet  but  effective  perfor- 
mance uas  given  b)  Flora  MacDonald  as 
the  tyrannical  Lady  jane.  In  the  last  act 
also,  is  a  good  singing  fain*,  m  which  the 
outlaws  sing  tin  chorus  o!  a  rollicking 
,  ong  led  by  Robin  !  food 

The  cast  was  as  follows;  Rohm  Mood, 
James  I  >oohan;  Friat  I  uck.  Robert  Nash; 
Lucie  John,  Will  Scarlet,  md  David  of 
Doncaster,  Robin  Hood's  men.  Ken 
Cooke,  Cyril  Warehatn,  Field  Simpson; 
Gu\  ol  Gisbournc,  John  Fordyce;  Sherifi 
of  Nouingl.  i in.  Ken  Rooney;  I  Hugh,  ser- 
vant to  the  Sheriff,  Link  Stirrett;  Sir 
Richard  ol  the  Lea,  Elmer  Chivers;  the 
Bishop  ol  Fairdale  and  a  wandering  friar. 
I  )onald  Boa  den ;  Lady  Jane,  Flora  Mac- 
Donald;  Lad)  Marion,  afterwards  "Mod 
Marion  ,  Lois  Hamilton;  Doroth)  tiring 
woman  to  Lady  Marion,  Isabel  Mendtza- 


Rowell  end  Mara1  {  Xivkison;  a  Friar  and  a 
soldier,  Karl  Audi- tarn:  two  bows.  Aha- 
Rosen  and  J? in  McKegne) . 

Others  assisting  were,  book  holders,  .At 
thur  Rowell  an!  Bob  Deidcrfield;  cur- 
tain bra,  I  eslie  Craig,  Liar  make-up  was 
hundlcu  [v,  Carrie  1  )u  ranee,  Grace  Baze- 
ley,  ires  Pa'rua  Gertrude  Outfield,  far  id 
Simpson,  and  Robert  Nash,  Lighting  and 
stage  carpentr)  was  done  by  the  technical 
boys;  the  costumes,  to  v\  hi  eh  the  play 
owed  much  ol  its  success,  wen  made  by 
tiis:  technical  second  and  third  I orm  girls 
and  the  scenery  and  painting  b)  the  se  I 
smut  '  or;,]  go  i>. 

Setting  and  lighting  acre  good;  m  the 
castle  scene  m  particular,  a  beautiful  ef- 
fect was  created  by  the  use  of  delicate 
green  lights  helund  the  open  casement  win- 
dow, 


THH  INTHRPRBTIVIi  ELEMENT  IN  MODERN  DRAMA 

R.  R.  C. 


^\A/l^-'N  reduced  to  its  last  analysis, 
v  f  Art  is  in  n  alit)  t  a  tem  < .  That 
is  to  say,  Art  is  not  a  mere  series  ol  crea 
tions  by  certain  people:  there  is  in  tin 
series  a  definite  movement,  moving  aire-,;., 
by  clean!)  successive,  clear-cut  stages.  It 
is  possible,  moreover,  to  marl  this  course 
even,  as  it  were,  to  map  it  out;  and,  what 
perhaps  Is  most  important  ml  all.  to  trace 
in  it  a  clear  and  definite  relation  to  the 
social,  and  scientific,  and  philosophic 
trends  oi  the  nation  md  period  to  which 
it  belongs,  Fhus,  tin  Greeks,  being  Pan 
theists,  ran!  their  Gods  lovers  ol  Beauty, 
inevitably  produced  fine  \rt;  equal!)  in- 
evitably, the  hiehauv  holding  to  a  su- 
preme and  far-ofl  being,  produced  no  art 
at  all,  save  the  Bible  and  songs  ol  such  a 
nature.  Similarly,  tht  Greeks,  philoso 
pliers  rathei  them  scientists,  dreamers  ra- 
ther then  realists,  produced  an  idealized 
form  i )  i   A 1 1?  sc  ek.it  i g  to  |  >i ct  u  i  e   i  >e  r  t  e  ( - 


eon;  whilt  to-da)  01  perhaps  1  should 
say  yesterday,  for  the  era  draws  to  a 
close  we  sought  to  picture  humanirv  and 
nature  as  it  is.  And  again;  there  is  in 
this  progression,  a  stead)  growing  tnauery 
of  technique,  ;?  gradual  hut  dehnite  move- 
ment towaid  a  perfect  medium  oi  artis- 
tic expression,  I  bus,  Ibsen  was  not  a 
err. tter  dramatist  then  Shakespeare:  but 
Ibsen  wrote  greatet  plays  than  ShTkow 
peare  did,  because  Ibsen  wrote  them  la- 
ter, and  in  his  youth  he  sat,  metaphori- 
cally,  at   Shakespeare's  feet. 

Particular!)  can  .-ill  this  he  said  ol 
the  Drama,  The  science  ol  Drama-  for 
it  is  reall)  th<u  ma)  be  divided  into  a 
few  stages,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  pres 
ent  view  Thus,  die  Greeks,  idealists,  dealt 
with  kings,  and  dome  vengeance  The 
Romans,  more  scientific  end  practical  im- 
proved the  technique,  retina"  dam  the 
pietry.    Lhe  earl)   Mirac  le  and  Mouditv 
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plays  were  rooted  in  the  Church,  and 
drew  for  it  their  nature.  W  ith  the  lustv, 
immoral,  boisterous  Rennatssance  came 
the  Elizabethan  drama,  rooted  in  Mar- 
lowe, flowering  in  Shakespeare,  advent! 
tious  roots  producing  the  French  school 
of  Moliere  and  the  Italian  improvisers. 
Following  this,  we  see  a  gradual  trend 
toward  a  closer  picture  of  lite  in  all  its 
phases;  this  trend  has  continued  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  present  day. 
It  has  produced  the  comedies  oi  Shen 
dan  and  the  tragedies  oi  }  iugo;  it  has 
tound  expression  both  m  the  Romanticists 
and  m  the  Realists;  and  n  has  produced 
by  turn  drama,  coined)    and  tragedy. 

But  today,  we  find  signs  that  this 
school  of  dramatic  expression,  which  we 
might  dub  the  Naturalists,  is  rapid Iv 
nearing  its  close,  and  that  a  new  form  oi 
drama  is  about  to  be  evolved,  borrowing 
from  the  Greeks  their  ma  jestic  air.  from 
the  Naturalists  their  masten  of  tech- 
nique, HssentialK ,  this  new  !nim  of 
drama  is  an  intuitive  drama ;  thus.  w!nh 
seeking  to  pic  tun  hie,  u  seeks  also  to  in- 
terpret it,  and  that  mtumveh. 

The  basis  oi  this  new  drama  is  realh 
two-fold.  In  the  first  place,  n  finds  a 
considerable  basis  m  the  Spmo/a  -like 
pantheism  of  modern  scieiuei  and  m  the 
second,  it  is  an  inevitable  outgrowth  of 
the  lore  of  psychological  .malvsi.s  that 
grew  up  in  die  latter  half  of  the  ceutun. 
and  the  best  example  of  which  is  John 
Galsworthy  . 

Yet  this  Intuitive  I  Varna  is  no  new 
thing.  Actually,  we  may  trace  its  begin 
ning  to  the  Greeks,  with  their  Gospel  of 
divine  vengeance  for  wrong  doing:  more 
immediately,  we  might  find  a  particular- 
ly fine  expression  of  it  m  Goethe's  l  aust ; 
there  is  here  the  same  lof  t\  phantasy,  the 
same  sense  of  gigantic  and  atrv  space,  the 
same  query  into  the  nature  of  things,  thai 
mark  this  new  form  of  drama  for  what 
it  is. 

The  Intuitive  Drama,  or  what  I  might 


use  1  *  It  ,i  list  scJh 
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real  beginning  m  the  work  oi  Ibsen,  1, 
doubt  if  anyone  lias  ever  ;  ••  id  b'mpcror 
and  Galilean"  but  has  felt  its  pow er,  u?, 
immense  m  «»pr  \\\  see  luhan  !he  1  im 
pcror,  a  mar,  at  the  meiw  oi  the  will  of 
God— -a  saenfrce,  a.  pawn  toward  a  mighty 
and  unseen  but  dehnite  end,  Ibsen,  him- 
self, believed  this  his  greare>i  pin;  per- 
haps he  v  a.s  seeing  rar  iino  the  future, 
toward  a  new   and  greater  :orm  of  an. 

J  his  is  not  io  s.i\  dial  Ihsn:  XSAS  ?jlr 
first,  or  ihe  mwntor.  this  new  ionn  of 
Hrama  grew  up  me\uabl\.  u  k  nesem 
in  the  work  ol  W  agner  m  rin,in\,  oi 
Stnndhcrg  m  Sweden,  ol  Ib.sen  m  1  Vn 
mark  All  art  <s,  as  1  have  >aid.  a  pro- 
gression; a.nd  tile  next  step  •>  h;  re. 

Ihe  trail  h!a/,ed  out  in  fbser.  was  lo 
be  followed  by  Bernard  Slnw.  An  a  lit- 
erar\  critic.  Shaw  brought  to  the  drama 
an  unsurpassed  knowledge  oi  technique: 
tills  he'  placed  ar  die  sen  iee  of  rhe-  In- 
tuitive Drama,  with  the  n.suh  that  he 
[produced  some  ni.^tn]  •»:•»  t  s  ;h.*?  .ire 
among  the  gteaieM  (n  l/nphsb  and  per- 
haps the  w oriel's  drama,  "Man  and  Su 
pennan  is  one  oi  these.  hm  ; ■  >>  unv 
compared  with  anodici  du  pivantic 
Back  to  Methuseiah."  fo  iir.iiii,iii/r 
the  w  hole  hist«»r\  oi  manl-. -mi:  io  Inid  a 
meanmg  of  life  thai  patterns  piiM.  y]VS 
em,  and  futuu  tins  is  a  mA  fo?  a  demi- 
god     a  task  lor  im  ver\  God  of  drama. 

So  much  for  the  pa.st;  oi  dv  unurc 
what;"  Will  this  new  Au  die  awa\,  or 
will  it  flower  again  and  again,  as  its  pre- 
decessors haw  done,  dvmg  onl\  to  make 
room  for  new  species  that  haw  them- 
elves  evolved  frein  rA  {'he  lattes,  cer 
t.onh  f  or  all  an  is  i  growth  horn  the 
soil  m  which  u  is  rt>oted;  and  this  prew 
from  modern  science  a.nd  model  n  philos- 
ophy.     Realism     is    -dead'     who.  cares? 

Ihere  shall  be  tliree  kingdom*,"  says 
Ibsen's  Maximus.  The  Third  Kingdom 
tn  philoscpphy  came  with  Spinosa.  Onward 
to  the  Thud  Kingdom  of  Art! 


T  H  E     C  O  I   I  E  G  !  A  I  E 


WHO  KIEL  ED  THE  PROFESSOR? 


Gibb,  3- A 


St  rue  (a  library  in  a  large  mansion  in 
the  south  oJ  Lnglaml  it  is  ver)  quietly 
and  sombrely  furnished.  The  curtains  on 
the  two  windows  are  drawn  closely  to- 
gether. There  are  two  chairs  in  the  room 
—one  on  each  side  ot  the  lire-place  and 
one  behind  the  desk  which  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  room.  On  the  desk  are  papers, 
hookx  cue,  and  a  telephone:  There  is  a 
dark  brown  couch  at  one  side.  The  door 
is  on  the  right,  A  large  bookcase  lines 
the  left  wall  A  lamp  lighted  on  the 
desk  and  the  fire  in  the  hearth  shed  the 
only  light  in  this  dismal  room.  In  the 
chair  by  the  desk  a  man  is  sprawled;  he 
seems  to  have  fallen  asleep  because  his 
head  has  fallen,  across  his  arm  on  the 
desk,  Looking  closer  one  would  observe 
something  protruding  from  Im.  back.  It 
Sh  iIh.  Ink  ol  a  knife,  Die  man  is  dead. 
Hunt*  is  a  knock  on  the  door,  It  is  re- 
peated again  and  rhen  again  more  loud 
lv.  ( Tested  ir  ki  rite  butler,  is  heard 
calling  in  polio*  but  agitated  tones). 

Chesterfield:  Open  up,  sir.  It  is  Ches- 
terfield, sir.  Your  nephew  is  here,  sir, 
{  then  another  voice,  belonging  to  Fred- 
dim  the  nephew ,  is  heard). 

Freddie:  1  sav,  old  chap,  something 
must  be  wrong.  Lend  your  shoulder  here 
a  moment.  Now  altogether.  That's  done 
it.  Oh  — ■!  { Both  go  quickly  to  the 
desk) . 

Chesterfield:  No!  Not  that!  He 
can't  be  dead!  Lhe  professor  cum  be 
dead!  The  police!  Call  the  police!  I  will 
'phone  the  police  at  once. 

Freddie:  Never  mind,  Chesterfield, 
you  leave  that  to  me.  Now  don't  touch 
anything,  (He  goes  to  the  phone,  When 
he  gets  central  he  gives  a  number) .  I 
say  are  you  there?  Give  me  the  police 
inspector;  yes,  that's  it.  Inspector  Haw- 
kins? This  is  Freddie  Marlowe.  There 
has  been  some  dirty  work  done  here  to- 
night.   Yes?  my  uncle  has  been  done  in 


—yes— killed  yes,  I  believ<  it  was  nun 
dcr.  Yes  Professor  M:u  [owe  ngh? 
right  away?  Thanks  old  chap,  Cheerio 
—  won't— Cheerio.  (He  rune,  to  Ches- 
terfield). Well  Un  jo!K  old  police  will 
be  here  shortly. 

Chesterfield;  Very  well,  sir,  li  f  mm 
say  so  sir,  how  dreadful  sir! 

Freddie:  You  maw  New  tell  <ill  the 
servants  to  be  ready  when  the  police  ar- 
rive. Inspector  Hawkins  might  wish  to 
question  them. 

Chesterfield;  Very  well,  sir,  (1  le  goes 
out) . 

Freddies  appears  ver)  sad  and  a  link 
perturbed  at  being  1  o 1 1  Tone  with  a 
corpse  so  he  goes  out  to  wait  for  the  po- 
lice. A  bell  rings  off  stage,  tnspectoi 
Hawkm.%  Sergeant  O  ■  lonnors  and  I  )rum- 
inond,  the  coroner,  have  arrived, 

Inspector  Hawkins  (with  a  decided!) 
Cockne)  accent):  Well,  Mi  Marlowe, 
where  h'is   the  body? 

Freddie;   h  is  m  the  library,  sir, 

(liiukms  turns  to  O'Connors  and 
1  ham  mi  ot  id  J  . 

biovkins;  Lead  the  way,  Sergeant, 

O'Connors  (with  a  pronounced  ln>h 
brogue)  ;   \  es,  sorr! 

Freddie;  He  is  just  as  found  him,  sir. 
Nothing  has  been  touched,  ffYunnmomj 
examines  the  corpse,  removes  the  knife, 
first  wrapping  a  white  cloth  around  the 
Inks    He  hands  ft  <o  Hawkins). 

Drummond;  The  professor  has  been 
dead  about  an  horn. 

Hawknm;  His  that  h'r  fact,  Mr. 
Drummond? 

I )n.jmm,ond:  Yes,  die  knife  entered  tin 
left  side  and  parsed  through  the  heart: 
death  was  instantaneous. 

Hawkins:  I  hank  you,  sir.  You  ave 
been  most  Yip  tub  Please  stay  around 
a  bus 

Drummond:  Will  eon  give  me  a  hand 
here?    I  want  to  put  the  body  on  this 


couch.  I  O  C  lonnors  takes  the  legs  and 
I  )rummond  the  shoulders! .  I  hey  place 
die  hods  on  the  couch  and  cover  it.  Haw- 
kins  and  I  )rummond  go  out,  leaving  O'- 
Connors to  guard  the  corpse, 

O'Connors  (to  1  tinisc) I )  ;  Now,  me 
b'ye,  this  calls  foi  a  hit  ol  a  dnnk.  It 
is  teehlulish  business  playing  nurse-maid 
to  a  corpse.  (Hr  look**  cautiously  around 
him,  then  lakes  a  flash  out  of  his  hip- 
pocket  and  takes  a  still  drink-  1  hen 
he  s i { s  down  in  the  chair  in  which  the  pro- 
fessoi  was  murdered,  He  Ires  his  back 
to  the  book-case.  The  book-case  moves 
and  a  hand  appears  holding  a  km  I  a  which 
is  the  exact  duplicate  oi  the  uio:  on  the 
desk.  I  he  knife  is  thrown  and  is  buried 
up  to  the  ink  in  O'Connor's  hack.  He 
gives  a  .slight  dtudder  and  then  falls  over 
in  exactly  the  position  the  professor  was 
found.  A  hgure  comes  our  Irom  behind 
the  book-case.  It  is  hardly  seen  in  the 
darkness  oi  the  room.  it  advances  to 
die  desk  and  takes  tin  knife  that  killed 
the  professor.  The  figure  turns,  goes 
back  to  iliv  book-case,  disappear.-,  behind 
it  and  rhr  rax:  returns  to  its  former  po- 
sition). OH -stage  Hawkins  is  heard 
speaking  to  Chesterfield, 

Hawkin>:  Inn  you,  Sola.  Davenport, 
whatever  your  name  is,  fell  Sergeant  O'- 
Connors to  come  here, 

Chestei  held:  Very  good.  sir,  <  He  en- 
ters the  library— sees  O'Connors,  turns 
very  pale  and  cries  out) .  Oh!  Inspec- 
tor Hawkins,  coma  uinckiv  sir.  (Haw- 
kins comes  in  very  quickly  and  stops  short 
staring  at  the  bod)  as  it  his  eyes  arc  de- 
ceiving him).  Freddie  comes  in  with 
Carter,  his  late  uncle's  secretary. 

Freddie:     O'Connors    murdered  too! 
I  low  horrible!    And  in  the  same  manner, 
s  wm  thing  is  the  same, 

Drummond  makes  an  examination  and 
as  before  removes  the  kmie  and  places  it 
on  the  desk.  Hawkins  and  Drummoml 
remove  the  bod)  from  uw  chair  to  one 
side  oi  the  room. 

I  1  saw!  bo    i  I  a  (  a  net }    V\  here  were 


hen  tiiese 


Carter;  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
them.  I  was  in  the  room  next,  to  the 
library  all  the  time. 

Hawkins;  Did  you  'eat  h'an\  sounds 
oi  Ida  struggle? 

Carter:  No,  sir     None  whatevei  (Cai 
ter  rani  Drummond  leave,    Hawkins  arid* 
Freddie  rcmam  in  thr  library). 

Freddie;  I  oner  read  a  book  in  which 
two  people  were  murdered  m  exact  I  \  thr 
same  way,  So  to  find  who  had  com- 
mitted the  crime  the  officei  in  charge  re- 
enacted  the  scene  taking  the  place  oi  the 
murdered  man.  In  this  way  he  caught 
the  guilt)  person.  Nov,  {  suggest  you 
go  and  tell  die  servants  den  I  knew  some- 
thing about  who  killed  my  unue  and 
Sergeant  O'Connors  and  leave  me  here 
alone,  I  assure  you  I  will  have  the  guil 
ty  chap  inside  ol  an  hour.  Come  now, 
there  is  no  harm  in  trying  dm  scheme 
once,  (Haw kirns  summons  Drummond 
and  (  iuaet  I . 

Hawkonn  Mr-  Marlowe  seems  to  kno\* 
something   h'about    these  killings, 

( larter;  I §  deal  so,  sir. 

Hawkim^  Yes.  H  and  i  will  go  badl) 
with  rhr  fallow  if  he  is  caught.  (They 
all  go  out  but  Freddie  who  goes  to  dw 
book-case,  removes  a  book  and  fixes  a 
small  mirror  on  the  page,  He  then  sits 
don  e  in  {he  chair  at  the  desk  with  Ins 
back  to  the  boo-casw  A>  before,  the  book- 
case opens  but  Freddie  sees  tins  in  the 
miror  he  has  and  is  all  prepared  for  the 
next  bit  oi  acting.  As  tin  hand  appears 
u  uh  the  knife  he  gets  all  ready  to  spring 
from  his  chair.  Just  as  the  km  re  leaves 
the  hand  Freddie  springs  out  ol  the  chair, 
dashes  to  the  book -rase.  He  seizes  the 
wrist,  meanwhile  making  use  of  his  vocal- 
powers.  He  manages  to  force  the  book- 
case  open  and  drags  the  murderer  out  in- 
to the  room.  He  twists  the  man's  arm 
back,  almot  breaking  u.  Haw  kins  and 
the  others  come  running  when  rhev  hear 

{  lawkins:  So  you're  tin  onto  I  knew 


h  it  h  all  the  time.  I  hdn  t  t  sa)  to  you 
Sofa  h'old  chap,  *  [There  is  something 
fishy  about  that  fi  llov  ? 

Chesterfield;  I  don't  recall  evei  hear- 
ing vou  sa)  so,  sir.    But  perhaps  you  Jul. 

Hawkins  (ignoring  this  turns  to  Car- 
ter): You're  caught  red-handed  so  to 
speak,  N«w.  you  might  as  well  confess, 
Wh)  did  you  do  it,  (Carter  sneer>  at 
him  and  does  not  speak ) . 


rreddie:  I  natter  suspected  he  was  tin 
uuidn  person,  I  teh  he  vu»uld  try  to 
kill  me  if  he  thought  I  knew  he  did  it. 
Quick,  catch  him,  (Carter  breaks  away 
from  Freddie,  runs  over  to  the  desk, 
mi. itches  the  kmtr  and  Ntab?»  himself  in 
the  heart  before  anyone  can  stop  him. 
He  falls  ever  on  the  carpet  »  ,  .  dead). 

Curtain, 


Villi  CURTAIN 

!\  \>  MONO  COVENI  \ 


CHARACTERS: 
A  1  «  avelc  i 
A  Girl 
A  \\  oman 


A  Bo>  i 


I  iw  Sa 


'jlTlh  curtain  rising,  we  see  before  us 
what  looks  like  .1  corner  ol  a  for- 
getful Victorian  garden  sleeping  through 
a  dull  English  afternoon.  The  back- 
ground and  the  side  ol  the  stage  to  our 
right  are  made  up  ol  a  wall  of  stones,  so 
high  thai  we  cannot  see  over  it,  but  can 
see  it*  top,  though  nothing  shows  or  what 
is  beyond  it.  Yet,  we  are  struck  at  once 
by  a  peculiar  circumstance,  doubtless  a 
mistake  ol  the  director,— the  back  cur- 
tain, representing  the  wall,  has  been  rude- 
ly torn  across  b>  a  great  vertical  .ear,  ex- 
tending from  the  top  oi  the  wall  to  the 
ground;  this  has  been  crude!)  -run  to- 
gether again,  up  to  about  a  foot  from  the 
top,  which  is  still  torn. 

To  our  right,  also  within  the  wall  is 
a  great  tree,  and  below  it  a  bench  of 
stone.  In  the  centre  is  a  raised  round 
I  a  ns  or  bed  with  a  foot-high  stone  wall 
about  it,  Lett,  a  hower  bed.  Between 
us  and  this  however,  is  the  path,  winch 
looks  particularly  pleasing,  especially 
as  the  garden  bears  an  .in*  ol  arti- 
ficiality, and  a  purely  surface  kind  of 


tinsel  beauty.  For  a  moment  the  garden 
is  empty;  then  the  Ctrl  enters  along  the 
path. 

The  Curl  i>  about    twenty-five,  fair, 

pretty  ohm  is  to  say,  neuher  beautiful 

nor  uglv  ami  very  grace  tail.  Her  clothes 

are  modern,  but  frivolous.  The  entire 
impression  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gar- 
den—as cold,  as  pretty,  as  a rti I  icial,  and 
as  hard  as  starlight. 

file  youth,  who  emeus  soon  after  !ua, 
is  far  taller,  and  is  slender.  His  clothes 
and  hair  are  rumpled;  he  has  the  air 
of  a  poet,  and  carries  w  uh  him  a  sugges- 
tion of  perpetual,  nervous  strain.  When 
we  see  hum  he  appears  more  than  usuall) 
distra  tight. 

>!?      ;{<      >{?  ;fi 

The  Gitl — "My  pretty  rose!  I  cannot 
pick  you;  you  are  too  beautiful.  Besides, 
you  have  thorns." 

The  Youth  (following  her  to  rhr 
stage) —"Pluck  your  rose,  my  sister.  It 
will  be  a  kindness;" 

The  Girl— "Why,  Conrad?" 

The  Youth— "Because,  otherwise,  it 
will  remain  here  always,  until  it  dies;  and 
even  then,  the  garden  is  full  of  the  ghosts 
of  roses  that  have  dropped  and  gone.  And 
when  you  pluck  him,  he  moves  away;  he 
dies  the  sooner,  but  at  least  he  lives  »  ,  . 
Not  like  us.  We  never  move  away.  We 
are  to  live  alaavs  m  tins  garden  .  ,  ." 

The  Girl — "1  thmk  it  is  a  very  prett) 
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\  i 5  gitaia 
tain?" 

i  .ourad  "  !  hat,"  ( I  le  gestures  to 
nan!  the  ba<  kground)  , 

Virginia-  rv ,  that  is  necessary,  I 
love  it.  It  is  a  prett)  curtain.  Besides, 
it  keeps  out  all  the  ugliness  of  the  world.'5 
Conrad  -"And  us  in.  I  tell  you,  Vir- 
ginia, then  is  a  curtain  that  stretches 
across  our  lives,  and  binds  lis  like  a  web, 
It  holds  in  in  this  garden  i.kr  the  links 
of  a  silver  net,  1  he  scent  ol  flowers  cloys 
the  air  until  !  cannot  breathe,  I  suffo 
can.a  i  tell  you!  We  built  this  garden  foi 
ourselves,  Virginia,  and  now  h  holds  us 
fasten  than  the  tomb,  We  are  the  pris 
< iiaers  oJ  our  own  dreanis. 

Virginia    "The)  are  pleasant  dreams." 
l  .onrad     eThe>  are  like  the  dreams  of 
an  opium  eater;  the)   are  pleasant,  bat 
the)  lead  to  hell  ,  .  ,  And  we  are  bound 
liit-m     .  ,  Yet,  all  that  binds  us  is 
e  tattered  curtain!     I  t  is  not  ni) 
at  it  binds,  \  irginia;  !.  could  beat 
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s  a  mart)  r  bears  his  <  Iiains,  but  it 
md  fetters  to  the  earth  .wo  ver) 
soul.  I  feel  as  though  I  had  fallen  into 
a  deep  well,  and  could  not  even  see  the 
da)  light  far  above  no  bead  " 

( He  sits  down  on  the  edg<  ol  the  bed 
an*i  cups  nw  i  lain  in  his  palms) . 

"That  is  what  t  want,  Virginia  1  die 
in  the  darkness  foi  wain  oJ  light.  All 
this  garden  seems  dark  because  ir  ices  no 
meaning."  (He  springs  up).  "Oh  Goo. 
what  does  this  life,  this  garden,  mean? 
I  have  prayed  to  God  for  light,  Virginia.  _ 
prayed  just  for  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tions.    And  lis-  answered,  Virginia." 

Virginia  (laughing)  Oh  And  whai 
does  he  tell  you?" 

(  onr:\d"  "I  do  not  know." 
Virginia    "So.  he   has  answered  you, 
yet  you  do  not  know  tin  answer?" 

Conrad  "M;  answei  lies  beyond  the 
<  urtaiu     I  'hat  is  w  ii)  1  must  rip  it  dew  n. 
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"     I  le   leaps  over 
,  i    it  down,  Y  irginia ; 

I  will  rip  it  down,  then  I  shall  have  my 
answer,  and  we  dial!  be  bar  forever  from 
all  this  greai  cloud  of  darkness. "  (Mr  is 
now  at  the  rip,  and  seizing  the  top,  is 
about  to  rear  aside  the  curtain.  His  sis- 
ter grasps  his  wrist )  , 

Virginia— "No,  Conrad,  You  shall 
not." 

Conrad    "Why,  Virginia?    Can't  eon 

see  .  ,  »" 

Virginia  -"Oh  Conrad,  listen  first. 
Can  you  not  understand  that  evil  may  lie 
beyond  tiv  curtain?  lastcm  Conrad.  A 
year  agio  I  caught  and  tamed  a  graceful 
wild  pigeon.  1  kept  u  tad.  though  it 
always  sought  to  fly,  One  daw  u  got 
loose  and  a  hank  caught  my  pretty  pig- 
eon ,  .  .  !  hore  is  much,  even  here,  that 
is  cruel  and  evil,  brothei  name;  may  it 
not  be  ilwn  den  dn>  meaning  of  yours 
is  .if-1  evil  meaning;  may  not  your  f  Vvd 
be  greater  than  youi  God?  Ok  Conrad, 
think  ol  that,  and  do  not  tone!  that  cur- 
tain!" (Conrad  sinks  into  the  stone  scat, 
and  buries  his  face  m  his  bauds.  His  sis- 
ter comes  to  1mm  seats  herself  at  Ins  side, 
She  takes  his  hand) , 

\  wgmsa  '  t  amrad,  little  brother." 
(Slowly  her  head  sinks  down  upon  his 
shoulder,  (  aau-ail,  standing  up  sudden- 
ly, now  more  distraught  than  o-rr,  his 
face  contorted  with  his  waned  agony).  "I 
must  go  now,  Virginia," 

Suddenly,  ha  sink's  on  one  knee,  and 
his  sister  caresses  his  hair,  smoothing  it 
back  into  position. 

Virgina  -"Good-bye,  little  brother." 

(1  le  goes,  \  trgma  remains  seated, 
looking  after  him  with  a  l a r  more  loving 
smile  than  we  felt  we  could  expect  from 
her.  After  a  moment  of  silence,  the 
Fraveller  enters.  He  is  dressed  m  clothes 
of  rough,  dusu  rioth;  dwv  mo  an  ?o  be  of 
an)  and  a!!  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
world.    The  .same  might  be  sard,  of  his 
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agm  he  is  timeless  .in J.  n  his  face  is 
wrinklrJ,  flit-  vvnnkio  uny-hi  as  we!!  be 
those  of  w  tar  mess  as  of  age  H»s  step 
is  athletic,  his  hair  black;  but  his  eyes, 
at  least,  are  rho.se  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
and  known  mueh.  In  spite  of  his  rough 
clothes,  he  hears  an  air  oi  capability  and 
command;  mkIi  a  loan  as  flies  musl  have 
been  So  Francis  or  Martin  I  inker  His 
voice  is  low  aotl  pleasant.  When  he  en- 
ters, he  stands  for  a  moment,  contem- 
plating tie  garden,  but  Joes  not  seem 
to  notice  Virginia,  Walking  to  the  cen 
tre,  hv  seat?.,  him.se! I  upon  the  stone  curb 
of  the  flower-bed.  Virginia  suddenly 
sees  him  and  walks  over  to  him) . 

Virginia— "Who  are  you?5* 
I  raveler-  "I  am  a  hum-He  seekei  af- 
ter "IV  nth." 

V'!!e,mi;i  -"Tr  u  t  h  i  s  n  o  t  h  e  re,  in  y 
friend.     This  es  the  garden  of  dreams." 

f  raveller  -•  "Breau.se  you  recognize 
them*  as  dreams.  Other  people  see  their 
dreains  as  reality;  dwv  are  farthei  from 
the  truth  than  you." 

Virginia  "I  see.  I  mi  bow  m  ,1  world 
of  lies,  ran  you  know  the  truth?" 

[^raveller— "Your  point  is  well  taken. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  know;  but  I  m  d 
recognize  it,  that  I  know." 

Virginia   "That  von  know?  How?" 

Traveller  "1  know  it  here,"  f  HV  lays 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead.  "God  told 
me.  Of  all  else  I  am  ignorant:  i  know 
only  thai  .somewhere  there  is  truth,  and  I 
shall  find  it.  Bur  what  es  this?"  { !  Ie  Inns 
seen  the  tear  sn  the  curtain.  He  wallo 
over  to  it,  and  stands  examining  its  jag 
ged  edge) . 

Virginia ■••  -"That?  Ir  happened  main 
years  ago.  A  man  tore  that  veil  away. 
We  sewed  it  up  again." 

Traveller  (en lighted)  '  I  see  it  now I 
Behind  that  veil  lies  truth." 

Virginia    (suddenly,  wuh  a    light  as 
clear  as  his    own)— "You    are  wrong! 
"I  here  is  no  truth!     All  lift-  is  lies;  behind 
that  curtain  lie  the  greatest  lies  of  all." 
Traveller    "Nevertheless,  I  must  pull 


aside  that  curtain;  1  will  set  the  truth! 

Virginia-  "No!  h  is  not  there,  I  tell 
you:  them  is  no  truth!  (The  travellei 
turns,  and  looks  at  her  with  such  divine 
majesty  thru  she  sinks  into  the  henelv 
and  bono  her  head  m  her  hands.  The 
1  raveller  firmly  seizes  the  edge  oi  the 
tear  in  the  curtain,  and  boldly  tears  it 
aside.  I'he  ends  fall  awa)  For  a  mo- 
ment there  is  darkness:  then  is  revealed 
our  second  scene  behind  the  curtain.  The 
Traveller  is  now  gone;  but  Virginia  re- 
mains on  die  bench,  though  that  part  of 
die   w.i|.y   is  d.i  rkrned. 

I  EVENING 

It  is  the  cottage  oi  a  coal-miner,  [t  is 
a  bare  room.  I  o  our  nc,H  is  an  i inglish 
buiit  fire-place,  m  which  burns  a  small 
fire,  In  the  centre,  is  The  large  km  lien 
table:  >upper  is  on  the  table,  I  lac  furni 
ture  is,  as  might  be  expe<  ted,  oi  the 
cheapest  order,  The  walls  are  papered 
ami  we  observe  wads  dismay  that  the  hack 
curtain  is  torn  again,  only  this  time,  it 
has  bran  npped  only  for  about  a  foot,  and 
not  sewn.  Before  the  fire,  seated  at  a 
small  table  with  her  sewing,  is  the  Wo 
man.  She,  like  our  Traveller,  is  of  un- 
determined age,  only  here,  die  agelessness 
is  due,  not  to  thought,  but  work,  worry, 
and  the  grinding  hardness  oi  existence  in 
a  coal-mining  town.  Before  her  is  the 
only  illumination  m  dm  room;  j  coal-oil 
lantern.  When  we  first  see  her,  sin:  is 
sewing.  Tier  son,  whose  acquaintane  we 
are  to  make  soom  is  a  tall  lad,  dressed 
in  rough  clothes;  he  has  just  returned 
from  the  mine,  and  hears  under  his  arm  a 
lunch-bucket.  He  bears  an  air  ol  a  eer 
tain  refinement,  and  a  f  ter  a  while  we 
recognize  that  he  is  also  our  i  riend,  Con- 
rad. When  the  lights  come  on,  we  see 
the  Woman  alone  sewing;  then  her  son 
enters,  from  the  door  to  our  left. 

Son —"Eve n in g,  Mother. ' ' 

Woman  -"Hello,  my  son,"  (she  rises 
and  walks  over  to  the  stove  where  the 
kettle  Hals,  to  make  tea),  "You're  lam 
to-night.  Harrv.     Kettlr's    been    on  an 


hour  or  more," 

Harry— ?tYeSj  Mother.  I '  lads  down  at 
t'  mine  are  talkin'  strike  again." 

Woman-— "Aye,  and  well  we  women 
could  use  a  few  more  shillin'  a  v#eek,  Har- 
ry, lad," 

Harry— "Ha,  Mother,  but  these  bloody 
mine-owners— why,  we're  like  to  starve 
'fore  they  give  in  again.  Gov-ment  forced 
'em  last  time. 

Woman  — -  "And  they'll  force  the 
sweaters  again,  lad.  They  know  we  niiii- 
in'  folks  are  the  backbone  of  England. 
But,  you'd  better  be  washin*  thysen,  Har- 
rv.  There's  kippers  warming  for  your 
tea." 

(But  before  Harry  can  move,  the  Trav- 
eller enters  from  the  street  door.  He 
smiles  again,  once  more  we  see  that  look 

of  almost   divine   command    upon  his 

strong,  lined  countenance) . 
Traveller— "Good  evening." 
Harry— "What  do  you  want?'" 
Traveller— "I  am  a  Traveller;  I  seek 

lodgings  for  the  night— Could  you  put  me 

up?" 

Mother  —  'Ave."  Almost  without 
change  sin-  goes  to  put  on  another  place. 
"Hurry  to  the  pump  and  wash,  lianv, 
lad.  With  a  cheery  nod  to  .stranger. 
1  farrv  rises  and  hurries  out  through  the 
door  to  our  right. 

I  raveiier     *"\  hank  you."* 

Mother- --"Seat  thvsen.  Tea's  all  but 
ready." 

I  raveiier  -  "I  thank  you  again."  Sits, 
snuling.  "1  have  walked  i'ar  this  alter 
noon. 

Mother ---"WherYre  you  for?  \\Y\r 
cousins  south." 

I  raveiier —"Whence  I  come.  I  have 
lorgorren.  Where  I  go,  1  do  not  know, 
1  seek  the   I  ruth." 

Mother  —  "1  ruth?  What  is  Truth7" 

I  raveiier—'  Truth  is  the  meaning  of 
hie.  It  is  the  purpose  behind  it  all  I 
s^ck  the  truth." 

Mother  "I  see.  But  what  good  will"; 
*i<*  uu  w  hen   t  truth  \s  iiunnl?" 


truth  is  good:  and  I  shall  rind  n  some 
where  before  I  die.      1  hat.  I  kno-o  . 

Mother --  "How  :"" 

I  raveiier  -  'I  behew  it," 

Mother  "I    see.     Tike   when  Harry's 

father  died  in  i  mine  nigh  f  i f  teen  vears 
back.  Ha  rr\  ua>  hve.  One  mornsne. 
Harivs  father  v,  tin  ro  work.  I  he  rooi 
of  a  passage  caved  m  on  him.  I  knew 
even  before  rhev  brought  the  news  that 
he  was-  ■  dead." 

1  raveiier     "in  that  -s  th-    meauino  o! 

Mother— "In  that?" 

Traveller  —  "In  your  knowledge.  It 
was  the  soul  of  man.  Your  husband's 
mind  and  yours  were  part  of  one  mind; 
and  your  mind  knew  that  its  fellow  was 
dead." 

Mother  -  "Is  that  the  Truih  vou  seek?'" 

I  raveiier  ■  -  h  mav  be.  I  seek  to  learn 
it  all.  Somewhere  \i  hes;  somewhere  be 
hind  the  curtain.'" 

Harry  enters,  I  he  [raveiier  speaO 
animatedly,  does  not  notice  die  bov .  I  far- 
r\    hears  the  ru  \t   sp-'eeh  unnotiivd. 

Mother  What  curtain?  What  t  ur 
tam'r" 

'Travellet-  "Across  the  lives  of  all  „t 
us  extends  a  curtain.  I  his  side  ol  u  lies 
our  own  lives,  with  its  suffering,  ioJIu  and 
deception:  on  the  other  *idc  it\  is  die 
true  lite;  that  Iiie  is  trull).  j  seek  onk 
to  tear  aside  the  curtain;  and  Huh!  the 
world  with  the   I  ruth  that  lit  s  beyond  " 

Him       bursting    in       "  I  he     I  ruth 
I  lie  re  \  ou  ha'-v  it. 

1  raveiier  ■-   Y  ou   too.  lad?" 

Harr\"  he  seats  inmseil  in  his  mother's 

chair  before  the  fire,  clasps  his  kne;  in  his 
hands  and  speaks  dreannlv-  \  on  know, 
lust  lately.  1  ve  been  ionom£  for  some- 
thing,  though  1  did  not  know  what  it  was 
•now  I  know.  It  was  1  ruth.  That's 
what  t  lads  want,  reallv.  when  they  iiojn 
and  drmk  and  gamble  and  swear.  'The\ 
iust  want  to  Imd  a  meaning  in  hie.  knit 
no  meannii.?.  convs. 
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Mother  "Your   hither  longed  for  it, 

too.  And  when  you  were  born.  Hana.. 
we  thought  the  meaning  was  found.  But 
then  he  was  killed,  and  there  was  no  mean- 
ing in  life  for  me  after  that." 

Harry-  to  his  mother  and  throw  ing  his 
arms  about  her  shoulders— -'"Mother!" 

Mother—  to  Traveller-  "Has  no  one 
ever  tried  to  tear  aside  this  veil  of  yours?'' 

Traveller— "Yes,  one.  But  him  tiie\ 
crucified.  They  could  not  understand 
him,  and  so  they  were  afraid." 

Mother  -  "And  did  he  tear  away  thai 
veil?" 

Traveller— "No.  He  tore  it  but  a  lit- 
tle way;  I  will  complete  his  task,  I  do 
not  follow  in  hi>  footsteps." 

Mother  "I  see.  But  have  you  never 
seen  this  tear?" 

Traveller— "No.  Once,  I  thought  I 
had:  but  it  was  merely  a  curtain  of  exter- 
nals and  lies,  woven  from  the  dreams  of 
men.  1  owe  it,  at  !eis!.  away,  but  it 
iiitani  nothing,     I  had  to  switch  onward/ 

Hartw  -  "'Bui  then  the  tear  l\  here,  Mv 
lather  often  thought  of  it,  and  bade  me 
remember," 


'It's    here  ?"    he  looks 


I  raveiler 

around. 

Traveller- -leaping  to  his  feet  an  !  over 

to  the  tear  "It  is  here!" 

he  >ei/rs  the  edge. 

Barry  ""Mother!  dear  it,  tear  it  away! 

Oh,  God,  the  Meaning  of  Life!  Oh  fath 
er,  father! 

The  Traveller  tears  aside  the  veil,  t  lar- 
ry  gives  eur  an  inarticulate  cry,  and  bur- 
ies lies  bee  in  lies  mother's  lap,  who  clasp;* 
him  tight,  bending  over  him  as  over  a 
broken  -  hearted  child.  Suddenly,  the 
Girl,  who  has  been  on  the  stone-bench  a  ?! 
dm  time,  laughs  a  silver,  mocking  laugh. 
For  the  tearing  of  the  veil  ha^  riven  led 
not  a  scene,  but  merely  the  roughly  pla.v 
re  red  back  wail  ol  the  stage..  The  Trav- 
eller sinks  on  one  knee,  burying  Ion  face 
in  his  haodh.  K>r  a  moment,  the  char 
arte  res  remain  thus;  then  the  Traveller 
looks  upwards  at  the  blank  walk  1  lien 
a  look  ol  great  joy  and  understanding 
breaks  over  hir.  countenance.  He  is  be- 
ginning to  understand.  Life  is  its  own 
Meaning. 

I  he  <  in  run  !  .db 
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COAI  FAR 

!    I  i  I  rNIE,  V  A 


./  H  )AI.  tar  i>  about  the  most  unprom- 
'V~-  ising  material  that  anyone  could 
imagine.  I  'his  black,  smelly,  sticky  stuff 
ncirher  liquid  or  solid,  hard  to  handle 
becawM*  sr  can  not  be  poured  like  oil  or 
picked  up  like  coal,  combustible  hut  not 
convenient  as  a  fuck  poi.su  no  us  to  tish  if 
run  into  water  and  oitensive  to  humans 
if  leh  on  Kind.  Nor  many  years  ago  it 
was  worse  dun  ,1  v.  aste  product,  ir  was  a 
nuisance.  'Thanks  ot  the  chemist  how- 
ever this  viscous  solid  caw  o»rth  brilli- 
ant colours,  sweet  perfumes,  pot  em  drugs, 
violent  explosives  and  hundred:-  of  other 
things  too  numerous  to  mention  and  has 
become  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
all  time. 

The  first  coal  tar  dye,  mauve,  was  dis- 
covered in  England  in  the  Easter  vacation 
of  \HK>b  by  William  Henry  Perkins.  Per- 
kins was  a  grind,  a  boy  who  would  rather 
work  dun  eat  and  it  is  significant  that 
his  momentous  discovery  was  made  at  his 
lunch  hour,  He  was  attempting  some- 
thing 'which  had  never  been  accomplish- 
ed, the  synthesis  oi  quinine  and  oi  course 
he  failed,  but  like  Columbus  discovered 
something  far  greater  dun  what  he  was 


looking  for.  He  was  washing  up  his 
glassware  after  an  experiment  that  had 
failed,  an  experiment  wherein,  he  had  used 
some  impure  aniline,  and  he  found  that 
the  black  sticky  materia!  m  this  beaker 
kept  colouring  the  water  purplish.  He 
had  failed  to  produce  quinine  but  he  had 
made  something  far  more  valuable— the 
first  synthetic  dye.  In  .1856,  when  Per- 
kins made  his  discovery  there  were  bare- 
ly a  score  oi  different  dves.  dyes  made 
from  barks  and  roots  of  uncertain  com- 
position, while  in  1914,  923  different  dyes 
had  been  synthesized  from  coal  tar. 

Certain  dyes  were  also  found  very  use- 
ful in  bacteriology.  The  fact  that  some 
dyes  will  adhere  better  to  wool  than,  to 
cotton  and  to  some  kinds  of  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  more  readily  than 
others  makes  them  extremely  valuable  in 
medicine.  Many  of  our  most  dangerous 
diseases  are  due  to  infinitismally  small 
vegetable  or  animal  parasites  in  the  blood, 
parasites  which  are  almost  impossible  to 
see  on  a  microscope  slide  when  mixed  up 
with  all  sorts  of  similar  cells  and  tissues, 
it  was  fortunately  found  that  various  ani- 
line dves  were  usrfu!  in  bringing  om  the 


various  substances  for  some  would  be 
sunned  with  a  particular  colour  while 
others  on  tin*  slu.jt'  v.  ould  be  una!  iected, 
just  as  in  a  mixture  of  cotton,  silk,  and 
wool  the  dve  is  apt  to  ad h err  to  one  kind 
of  thread  and  leave  the  others. 

Paul  Bultcm  a  young  German  student, 
found  that  fuschima  a  red  dye,  would 
stain  the  tubercle  bacdh  so  rhai  these 
hitherto  in\'i:4iblo  organisms  could  be  seen 
on  a  microscope  slide.  Later  he  found 
that  these  stain.;?  would  act  in  a  living  cell 
and,  that  methylene  blue  would  seek  out 
and  destroy  die  parasite  v\  hu  h  causes  a 
certain  type  of  malarial  fever,  hhrhch 
then  set  about  making  molecules  of  dye 
that  would  not  only  seek  out  and  attach 
themselves  to  harmful  bacteria  but  would 
carr\  a  poison  ro  kill  them.  Salvansam  a 
valuable  syphilis  specific  es  composed  of 
two  aniline  rings  with  arsenia  atones  at 
tached,  and  was  discovered  by  Ehrlich 
after  605  compounds  had  failed. 

In  manufacturing  fine  odours  tin  chem- 
ist is  rapidly  overhauling  tin-  flow  t  r.  for 
to-day  the  perfumes  sold  under  the  names 
of  annum,  sweet  pea.  mayflower,  cycla- 
men, magnolia,  phlox,  honeysuckle,  lilac 
and  lily  of  the  valley  a  re  not  extracts  of 
liow 'us   bm    chemical   compounds  oianw 


(aeturcd  from  den  black ,  repulsive  coj  l 
tar.  Am  lira  ml  a-  acid,  a  m>al  tar  product 
gives  us  die  odour  of  jasmine,  orange 
nlossom>.  the  flavour  of  the  grape  .'md 
r ho  colour  of  mdu;vv 

In  medicine  also  has  coal  far  proved 
a  great  boon.  Aspirin  or  acetysalicylk 
acid  cures  our  headaches  and  other  pains. 
Novocain  and  similar  o >a I  tar  produces 
now  make  the  extraction  of  teeth  practic- 
ally pan  or  s.n.  Saccharine,  six  hundred 
limes  sweeter  Until  sugai  has  proven  of 
great  hem  fir  lo  sufferers  I  rom  diabetes, 
and  luminal  has  prevented  thousands  of 
epileptic  fits. 

Of  course  not  all  of  the  products  of 
cord  tar  have  helped  to  maintain  and  mr 
prove  life,  for  it  is  the*  source  of  most  of 
our  explosives  and  coal  tar  products  were 
emplo)  ad  In  the  ken  war  to  kill  millions 
of  young  nunc  On  the  whole  however  chr 
world  -nav  be  glad  chat  Perkin>  I  ailed  in 
his  ox  pa  in  man  and  u  as  car  ram  dun  with- 
in  the  next  few  years  will  come  other  mo- 
metnous  discoveries  about  this  black,  re- 
pugnant coal  tar  which  perhaps  may 
place  u  far  ahead  oi  gold  and  precious 
jewels  m  ins  \ai  Inr  to  niank  inti,  iVuly 
mav  it  be  said  that  to-morrow  will  he  tin 
age  of  coal  tar. 


TRANSATLANTIC  AIRWAY 

Murray  Taylor,  4-11 


.•jjOkNE  of  the  moat  recent  uaieafiotn 
\*JJ  winch  has  come  before  the  public 
is  the  possibility  of  a  transatlantic  airway. 
Four  great  nations— Great  Britain,  Un- 
ited States,  Germany,  and  France  have 
spent  millions  oi  pounds,  dollars,  marks., 
and  francs,  as  well  as  years  of  hard  work 
in  mapping  out  possible  routes. 

Recently,  representatives  of  Canada, 
Great  Bntaim  tinned  States,  Newt  omul- 
land  and  die  Irish  Free  Stare  gathered  at 
Ottawa  and  Washington  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  trans-atlantic  and  trans-Can- 
ada air  lines,  with  a  vaeu  to  establishing 


regular  air  service  between  luirope  and 
North  America  by  1937.  Understand- 
ings on  a  reciprocal  basis— winch  means 
that  American  ships  make  use  of  British 

landing  fields  and  vice-versa,  have  been 

reached  and  ir  is  expected  a  series  of  trans- 
Atlantic  Mirvev  flights  will  be  made  this 
year  by  ill  nations. 

In  the  opinion  of  Igor  Sikorsky,  well- 
known  air  craft  designer,  flying  wit!  be 
the  regular  routine  mm  hod  of  transporta 
tion  to  Europe  inside  of  three  to  five 
years,  Mr.  Sikorsky  was  the  designer  of 
the    Pan-American    Air    I  ane.v,  Sikorsky 
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and  Martin  Clippers,  which  a re  bang  us- 
ed, by  this  company  in  the  trans- Pad  i  ic 
and  Carribean  routes. 

Canada,  Newfoundland  and  New  Zea- 
land are  the  only  pares  of  die  British  Him 
pire  not  yet  linked  with  London  by  air, 
and  the  proposed  air  line  will  at  once  join 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  to  England 
and  will  undoubtedly  hasten  the  comple- 
tion of  die  Imperial  Airways  which  now 
stretches  to  all  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  It  was  with  trans-Atlantic  air 
.service  in  view  that  this  company  ordered 
a  Mayo-composite  form  of  aircraft  winch 
is  a  combination  of  two  machines — a  la  re, 
aircraft  ascending  with  a  .smaller  snachiie 
which  contains  the  passengers  and  pay- 
load  of  freight,  on  the  upper  surface  of 
its  wing;  the  latter  being  launched  in  mid- 
air for  an  ocean  flight.  Adoption  of  such 
aerial  Launching  enables  the  machine  thus 
launched  in  carry  a  bigger  pay-load  with 
le^s  power,  and  at  a  lower  cost  than  a 
plane  raking  off  in  the  ordinary  manner 
from  land  or  sea.  This  ;ilso  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  heavily  laden  aircraft, 
unable  to  take  off,  crashing,  and  killing 
or  injuring  the  passengers. 

Tile  Imperial  Airway.s  also  has  under 
construction,  29  new  flying  boats,  These 
boat*  are  four  motored  and  tikra-Mreann 
lined  and  will  be  in  red  for  regular  flvnw: 
by  night  as  well  as  day.  The  super-sen- 
sitive controls  of  these  planes  as  well  as 
other  new  inventions  such  as  radio  beams. 


robot  pilots,  short  wave  radio,  will  all 
help  these  planer  in  eon  epic  rum  the  one 
thing  dreaded  by  all  pilots  flying  the  oc- 
ean,— fog — winch  is  very  frequent  in  the 
North  Atlantic, 

I  he  National  Aeronaut ira I  Association 
of  the  United  States  has  announced  that 
plaits  have  been  drawn  up  for  a  large  liv- 
ing boat  which  will  make  regular  over- 
night schedules  between  New  York  and 
London  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $415  and 
even  dropping  as  low  as  s.!6x 

Germany  has  had  regular  air  service  to 
South  America  for  over  a  year  and  a  half 
wuhouc  an  accident.  This  brilliant  per- 
formance nas  enabled  by  the  use  of  two 
dups,  stationed  between  Africa  and  Smith 
America,  ah  floating  aerodromes  at  winch 
die  huge  Dormer  flying  hoars  are  refilled 
and  sent  upon  their  way. 

From  the  great  interest  taken  in  the 
feasibility  ol  trans- At  lan  tic  air  service 
by  the  powers  of  the  world,  it  is  not  hard 
to  foresee  the  da\  when  air  sere  ice  across 
the  Atlantic  will  be  an  established  face. 
Then  it  w  i 1 1  be  an  every  da\  occurence  to 
ernhmk  in  a  plane  and  soar  quick  is-  and 
peare tulle  to  your  destination  wherevei 
it  may  be,  Hoaring  high  above  the  earth, 
;md  sea,  free  from  t roubles  and  care,  The 
progress  ol  aviation  has  been  rape!  and 
will  be  more  rapid  still,  ami  no  one  can 
foretell  what  hencHts  aviation  will  bung 
to  tin  world  m  tin-  distant  future. 


//COLLOIDAL  chemistry  is  the  infant 
^*-^  of  the  chemical  family.  It  has 
grown,  however,  like  all  children  very  ra- 
pidly until  at  present  it  plays  a  by  no 
means  unimportant  part  in  industrial 
chemistry.  Man's  knowledge  increases 
and  as  it  does  he  realizes  more  and  more 
die  tremendous  part  placed  by  colloids  in 
all  life  processes,  and  in  main  chemical 
ictions 


—_...„.,;^_  

CONOIDS 

J  < 

her  us  fi rst  ol  all  become  clear  on  the 
meaning  of  a  colloidal,  solution.  If  a 
solution  of  common  salt  is  added  to  a  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate  a  curdy  white  pre- 
cipitate forms  and  quickly  settles.  If 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
barium  chloride  a  very  hue  precipitate  is 
obtained  which  settles  very  slowly  and  if 
a  solution  oi  sodium  hydroxide  is  added 
to  a   solution   of   aluminum   chloride  a 


gelatmou>  pnnipuaw  tonus  whose  par- 
ticles me  so  small  that  the)  cannot  be 
seen  when  under  a  microscope  and  which 
scarcely-  settles  at  all.  The  last  is  a  col- 
loidal solution,  of  Turn  mum  hydroxide 
and  water. 

A  colloidal  solution  Jitters  from  a  true 
.solution  then,  in  that  it  contains  ver\ 
small  panicle>,  which  are  evenly  distrib 
uted  tii roughout  the  solution,  I  hilike 
true  solutions  the  suspended  particles  an 
made  up  of  a  number  of  molecules  and 
are  mam  times  the  size  ol  the  molecule  • 
of  the  solvent.  It  is  believed  that  al- 
most every  purr  substance  can  bt  reduced 
to  such  small  particles  that  they  ma\  be 
.suspended  in  a  fluid  without  settling  out: 
dyeing,  laundering,  sewage  disposal  and 
main  other  processes  depend  on  this  fact. 

Collodial  particles  are  very  small,  the 
largest  being  less  than  one  thousandth 
of  a  millimetre  in  diameter  and  the  small- 
est one  millionth  of  a  millimetre.  Ob- 
viously sue!)  particles  are  too  small  to  be 
seen  even  with  a  microscope,  but  Robert 
Bnnvm  j  Scottish  botanist  discovered  in 
1827  that  small  pollen  grains  in  water 
were  in  eonrmuous  movement,  and  paved 
the  way  to  the  discovering  of  a  method 
for  observing  colloda!  particles  in  solu- 
tion. ( Ihetnists  latei  discovered  that  if 
a  strong  beam  ol  light  was  directed 
through  a  colloids  I  solution  the  suepend 
ed  particles  scatter  the  light  waves  and 
become  a  radiating  centre  which  ran  be 
hem  as  a  disk  ol  light. 

Ilw  panicles  seen  in  solution  in  this 
way  were  observed  to  be  m  continuous 
motion,  which  motion  was  celled  "Brown- 
ian  Movement'*  after  its  discovered 
Brown,  This  movement;  is  due  to  the 
bombardment  of  line  particles  in  soluiim) 
by  the  molecules  ol  the  liquid  and  it  is 
because  of  this  that  the  particles  remain 
.suspended  m  the  solution  and  do  not  set- 
tle out. 

(,'olloidai  solutions  are  not  limited  to 
sohd>  in  liquid  but  ma\  be  a  dispersion 
of  a  solid  sn  j  solid,  such  as  rub)  glass; 


liquid  in  liquid,  as  man)  emulsions;  solid 
in  .'i  gas,  as  smoke:  and  liquid  in  a  gas,  as 
clouds  and  mists 

Now  let  us  see  why  these  colloidal  solrr 
tions  are  so  important  Perhaps  the 
greatest  example  ol  colloidal  suspension 
is  the  human  body.  Every  noro  ever) 
sinew,  every  tendon  in  the  human  body 
is  composed  ol  intricate  systems  ol  col 
bids,  The  blood,  tin  skin,  the  hair,  the 
finger  and  toenails  and  even  the  bones 
are  a  owns.,  ol  colloids  Plants  ts  well 
as  animals  are  large!)  colloidal,  in  fact 
most  plants  are  water,  associated  with 
just  enough  colloids  to  form  flexible 
gels. 

in  industry  also  colloids  play  a  no  haw 
important  part.  Milk,  cream,  bread, 
butter,  cheese,  stem,  starch,  wood,  rub 
ber,  clay,  cement,  asphalt,  leather,  wool, 
silk,  cotton,  linen  and  a  thousand  ol  ar- 
ticles ol  ever)  day  life  are  largely  col 
loids;  and  soil  fertilization,  watei  purifica- 
tion, pottery  making,  cooking  and  road 
making  depend  on  colloids  5  or  their  sue 
cess. 

Soap  owes  its  success  a>  a  ciennvam 
agent  to  the  fact  that  particles  ol  dirt 
on  hands  or  garments  become  surrounded 
with  a  film  ol  soap  and  are  medio 
washed  awaj  by  water.  (  od  liver  oil 
alone  is  very  distasteful  but  many  emul 
sioiis  ol  this  valuable  tonic  are  very  pal- 
ateable.  Colloidal  silver,  iron  and  man- 
ganese are  playing  a  more  and  more  nn 
portant  part  in  medicine  because  in  this 
form  these  substances  which  would  oth 
erwise  be  irritant  and  impossible  to  put 
into  the  body,  become  mild  and  curative, 
so  mild  in  fact  that  colloidal  silver  (an 
gyrol)  is  used  as  an  eye  astringent  and 
soother. 

Thus  from  the  cradle  to  tins  grave, 
mam  himself  a  conglomeration  ol  col- 
loids, asm  them  fot  food  and  clothing 
and  makes  hirnseU  happier  and  more 
comfortable  in  conquering  the  colloidal 
n  orki 


T  H  E     C  O  L  I  E  G  I  A  T  E 


NOT  JUST  GLASS— 
S?  i  war i  !,oi  r 
(Cotuienst'J  from  an  or  tick  by  Philip  if.  Smith) 


|ITT  A\'H  vou  ever  thought  of  a  world 
ii  it  vvithout  glass?  Glass  is  so  cheap 
and  so  common  that  we  hardly  ever  stop 
to  think  of  how  we  depend  upon  if,  and 
of  how  almost  every  industry  would  be 
paralysed  j I  glass  were  suddenly  to  cease 
to  be.  One  hardly  realizes  that  glass  hm 
become  almost  indispensible  in  our  every- 
day life. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  glass  is  a 
brittle,  transparent,  and  easily  shattered 
substance,  but  this  information  is  utterly 
incorrect,  in  our  age.  There  an*  main 
different  typt\s  of  glass— types  which 
transmit  infra-red  or  ultra-violet  rays,  X- 
rays,  protective  glass  which  is  equal  in 
eHeeiivetnws  to  one-third  iis  thickness  of 
lead;  bullet-proof  glass,  and  many  other 
types  we  could  name.  In  fact  it  has  now 
become  perfectly  corn  et  to  say  that  glaxs 
is  no  longer  glass  as  we  know  it  but  a 
substance  which  can  be  used  for  many 
other  things  than  transmitting  light, 
More  progress  has  been  made  in  the  de- 
termination of  what  glass  is  and  what  can 
be  done  with  it  m  the  last  twenty  years 
than  was  accomplished  in  all  the  prev- 
ious 5,980  years  since  glass  was  first  dis- 
covered. 

First  of  all  let  us  look  at  glass  as  a 
building  material.  Even  to-day  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a  house  of  glass  which  lose:, 
nothing  of  the  privacy  of  a  brick  or 
frame  house.  Glass  blocks  can  be  ordered 
cheaply  and  there  will  be  no  particular 
problem  in  heating*  and  keeping  the  house 
in  repairs.  Several  types  of  glas.s  bricks 
can  be  obtained,  but  to  describe  one  type 
will  be  sufficient  for  they  are  almost  all 
alike.  Two  box-shaped  pieces  of  glass  or 
a  box  and  a  lid  are  fused  together  to  form 
a  hollow  block.  The  inside  faces  of  the 
blocks  are  fluted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
break  the  light  rays,  hence,  your  privacy. 
YvTh  rhe  cooling  of  the  block,  a  partial 


vacuum  is  created  which  ensures  the  glass 
against  becoming  frosted  m  cold  weather. 
By  using  gla.vs  with  ;i  km  coefficient  of 
expansion,  wide  variations  in  tempera 
ture  can  be  withstood  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  blocks  can  be  assembled  to 
form  a  wall  surface,  with  perfect  safety. 
I  he  interior  and  exterior  surfaces  of  the 
walls  of  the  house  will  c.  H cad  a  smooch 
oarface  winch  can  be  washed;  and  also 
tin-  block*  will  allow  a  diffused  light  to 
enter  the  hou.se.  Them  is  our  glass  house 
of  to-day.  It  will  have  many  distinct  ad- 
vantages over  brick  homes  and!  the  cost: 
•Aili  be  comparable  with  that  of  hnck . 

In  recent  \  ears  "indirect  lighting"  inns 
become  an  important  factor  in  a  modern 
building  Instead  of  a  concentrated  light 
source  for  the  illumination  ol  a  room 
there  can  be  diffusion  of  the  rays  through 
fluted  glass  so  that  an  illuminated  pillar 
or  pilaster  is  commonly  used  in  large 
buildings  as  a  source  ol  light.  ( .'olour 
effects  too.  haw  been  obtained  In  utili- 
zing neon  lights  and  filters  ro  the  extent 
that  great  panels  and  columns  of  colour 
replace  ordinary  lighting. 

Light  transmission  and  decorative  ef- 
fects are  not  the  only  qualities  which  re- 
commend Klash  to  the  construction  indus- 
try. Gla.ss  can  boast  of  awulattini  prop- 
erties h  hen  made  in  the  form  of  wool 
This  wool  looks  like  ordinary  mineral 
wool  but  when  placed  in  the  wall  of  a 
house,  provides  a  blanket  for  Ntagoant  air 
pockets  and  is  very  resistent  to  fire.  Tiny 
glass  strands  are  also  used  as  filters.  For 
air  conditioning  equipment  countless 
numbers  of  these  little  sr rands  ire  laid 
down  m  criss-cross  fashion  within  a  box- 
like  .structure.  On  one  .side— the  outside 
when  installed— the  strands  are  coarse  to 
catch  the  larger  impurities  in  the  air 
while  on  die  inside  the  strands  are  very 
fine  to  remove  the  smallei  particles. 


IVmpcrrd  glass,  too,  will  h,i\c  house- 
hold uses.  It  has  been  Nought  !  orwarcl 
as  a  u>ei ul  component  in  furniture  and 
biwattse  it  will  wtrh stand  great  heat,  it 
may  be  used  for  a  fire-screen  or  sk\  light. 
It  can  be  used  for  poi  (holes  in  battle 
ships  became  it  can  be  reduced  te  dmk- 
ness  from  1  1  2  inches  to  !  •  inch  without 
losing  any  of  its  strength. 

The  advent:  of  glass  as  an  industrial 
u  .terial  dates  back  to  the  discovery  of 
horo->dieam  heat-reMstiiig  glasses,  lliese 
are  highly  resistant  to  heat  and  have  very 
hard  surlace*  which  art*  very  res  is  tent  to 
acids  with  dm  exception  o.l  hxdrolluonc 
.uid  glacial  phosphoric,  Most  households 
use  borosdieaw  in  the  form  ol  cooking 
utensds;  the  scientific  world  has  employed 
it  in  the  labratory  and  industr)  knows  it 
in  the  form  or  insulators  or  containers 
for  chemicals.  Some  of  the  food  indus- 
tries are  using  gla.v;  piping  because  ft  can 
be  stenii/rd  easily,  pen  eat  a  visual  in spec 
nose  is  free  from  corrosion  and  resists 
thermal  changes, 

Hot  {  lennaking  was,  dnmi  fort)  years 
ago,  da:  task  of  a  nam  with  strong  lungs 
who  could  blow  a  lump  of  molten  glass 
into  a  horde.  Howevev  to-day  an  auto- 
matic bottle-anakmg  machine  makes  hum 
dnvk  of  bottles  at  one  time.  The  process 
is  simple.  Molten  g!as>  exude*  from  a 
small  opening  in  the  machine  into  a 
mould  for  shaping,  It  n  then  transferred 
automatically  to  the  blowing  mechanism 
and  is  quickie  expelled  as  a  hnished  pro- 
duct. Were  it  not  for  this  machine 
which  produces  bottles  as  fast  as  you  can 
count,  they  could  never  have  been  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  which  permits  their  be- 
coming a  universal  container.  Electric 
light  bulbs  arc  also  produced  hv  ;i  ami 
lar  machine  which  makes  half  a  mil  lion 
of  them  in  a  day. 

Another  machine  which  revolutionized 
the  making  of  glass  is  one  for  drawing 
tubes.  The  tube  is  drawn  from  a  rota- 
ting mandrel  which  is  fed  with  molten 


glass  in  ,i  continuous  stream;  and  this 
machine  also  cuts  thv  glass  ana*  proper 
lengths.  Tubmg  ol  mull  dtamcuo  can 
be  avidr  at  the  rate  oi  one  hundin.i  to  one 
hundred  and  hi te  unites  per  day,  Then 
mometta  tubmg  however,  requires  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  skillvd  hand-work.  The 
blank  is  formed  by  hand  and  consists  of 
an  elongated  lump  of  molten  glass  back- 
ed by  a  strip  of  opal  glass,  carefully 
formed  with  a  small  hole  through  the 
centres  finally  the  blank  is  drawn  up- 
ward 1.25  to  i  CH)  feet  into  a  town  where, 
after  cooling,  it  is  em  into  da*  desired 
lengths. 

1  he  art  oi  glass  blow ing  is  not  alto- 
gether lost  bm  it  is  declining  very  quick- 
ly and  only  die  most  decorative  a  no'  ex- 
pensive bottles  are  blown  by  human  lung 
power. 

For  thousands  ol  years  glass  existed 
only  because  if  .served  as  a  light  trans- 
mitting material  and  rhat  was  enough  to 
warrant  the  creation  of  a  large  producing 
industry.  To-day  we  can  look  back-  on 
centuries  when  glass  was  just  glass,  but 
in  the  last  few  years  it  i.s  ease  to  see  that 
the  glass  industry  has  taken  enormous 
strides,  But  lor  all  than  glass  is  still  an 
unpredictable  material,  nor  yet  lending 
itself  m  pnsasr  measurement.  Our  can 
not  witness  glass  withstanding  hammer 
hi  own  without  realizing  that  its  potenti- 
alities are  great.  Nor  .an  one  see  long 
flexible  strands  of  the  materia!  wnhotn 
thinking  (hat  somehow  and  some  da\  it 
will  be  treated  like  any  other  thread  to 
fashion  new  fabrics  with  new  uses.  Even 
for  its  long  history  let  us  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  glass  ts  a  modern  materia! 
and  if  we  treat  it  as  such,  we  will  have 
a  material  which  is  clean,  attractive  in  ap- 
pearnce,  hs  fine  qualities  of  durability, 
fire  resistance  and  transparency,  at  our 
fingertips  ready  to  answer  to  our  every 
need.  Are  we  going  to  let  glass  do  these 
things  for  us  or  are  we  not? 


r  M  I-     CON   P.  G  I  A  T  K 


DII  SI  J  S  ON  WHElil.S 


{  j  [as.  Fin  i  .\  i    I  A 


•  i  'I  i! '  1  he  *ri  wnww  has  pith  develo]  > 
**  1 1 i <j,  almost  unnoticed  since  1925. 
f  hn  engine  burns  cheap  fuel  oil  efficient 
ly  b)  spontaneous  combustion  and  obtains 
twelve  percent  more  powei  per  gallon 
than  the  gasoline  engine.  I  hies  i  I  hose! 
engine  will  go  twice  as  far  on  a  gallon 
of  fuel  oil  is  a  gasoline  engine  will  with 
gasoline  11  tin  cosi  oJ  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  does  level  of!  the  I  Diesel  cost  will  still 
be  hall  thai  ol  gasoline. 

Phe  Diesel  is  still  a  massive  piece  or 
machinery,  although  In  its  weight 

was  brought  down  to  twent)  pounds  per 
horsepower,  in  Europe.  This  Diesel  can 
go  on  watei  and  land  ind  maj  some 
time  go  in  the  ait  At  present  it  is  de 
signed  fot  trucks,  tractors,  and  trains  and 
is  quite  new  in  these  lines  ol  transporta 
tion. 

lu  }  K)  H)  General  Motor;  saw  the  valu< 
of  the  Diesel  and  began  making  railroad 
engines,  Mr.  Kettering,  their  best  re- 
searcher, chose  this  tnarkei  because  well 
over  hall  the  locomotives  used  in  the  1  mi 
ted  States  are  mon  than  twenty  years 
old.  !  he  Burlington  Zephyr  and  the 
Union  Pacific  Ml 000  wen  designed  to 
compete  with  buses  am)  arc  there f on 
undersize  in  the  locomotive  cla.v.  'I  here 
is,  however,  a  bw  thirty-six  hundred 
horse  j  -ow  e  ?  e  lect  i  ic  I  )iese  I  I  or  locoi no- 
tives  which  would  cost  sixp  cent;  a  mil< 
to  i  Lin  in  i  ontrast  v\  t tin  sti  mi  1;  .  onioth  « 


cosi  ol  a  ooliat  and  twent)  riv<  cents  a 
mile.     ?  he   saving  in  cosi    pel  annum 
would  be  eight)  thousand  dollars,    1  !le< 
trie  motors  could  be  used  while  tunning 
in  a  cit)  thus  saving  Diesel  power, 

At  present  the  Diesel  is  too  heavy  lot 
pleasure  cars  bin  the  weight  ol  heav\ 
dut)  truck  engines  is  greater  than  the 
i  )ies<  1  s,  fn  Gei  n  mj .  there  an  i  hiri  \ 
eight  thousand  I  >iesel  trucks  and  ninety 
percent  o  English  mow.  we  Dirselized 
1  cononi)  in  Europe  is  the  chid  goal  so 
that  1  )iesels  have  had  a  great  start  there, 
whereas  in  America  the  pleasure  driver  is 
ready  to  pa)   for  performance. 

flie  lightweight  1  mod  has  entered  in- 
to trucking  ho  j  ccrtaintw     I  he  Pa<  i 
fic  Freight  Lines  ol   Los  Angeles,  oper- 
ates  sixty-two   Diesels    and   man}  othei 
companies  also  use  them. 

At  present  there  arc  eight  hundred  1  He- 
sel  trucks  in  America  and  large  truck 
companies,  Mack.  \X  hew,  Reo  ami  Dodge 
are  making  !  )iesels. 

Man)  people  wanted  Diesel  kept  of i 
the  roads  because  o:l  the  strong  fumes, 
but  it  is  an  absurd  idea  because  although 
fumes  arc  stronger,  they  are  not  the  dead- 
ly carbon  monoxide  fumes  formed  (mm 
gasoline. 

The   I  Hesel  is  progressing  in  railroad 
engines  and  trucks  so  rapid!)  that  it  will 
oi  n  reach  pei  1  $  c  tion. 


SkfeLQri  Ob  A  BACJTHKIOLOGIST 

1  \    b    C   I  N 1 1     \  ■  \ 


,%  Vt  H  'N<  i  man  gazes  out  ol  a  se- 
s*  A.  omd  stor)  window  »>•  a  Parisiai 
boarding  house.  As  he  gazes,  ears  slow!) 
course  down  his  cheeks  and  he  sees  in 
imagination  his  hone  towi  ol  Arbois 
Suddenl)  ri  s<  tut  ion  en  stali  u  s, 
w.   pact     his   suit  m  and 


►pnnc 


joiirne)  home,  Louis  Pasteur  was  the 
boy  s  name  and  his  first  attempt  at  se- 
curing an  education  had  been  frustrated 
by  that  common  malady,  home-sickness. 

In  1849,  however,  we  see  him  at  the 
Sorbonne  in  Paris,  a  full  fledged  chemist 
devoting  his  timt  to  the  stud)  oi  crystals, 


T  H  S      COII  E  G  I  A  I  i 


In  1 1 1 n  studies  be  made  use  oi  a  uun-r, 
little  known  instrument,  called  a  micro- 
scope, and j  because  this  microscope  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  enlarging  vet")  min- 
ute objects,  objects  tnviMbw  to  the  eye, 
Pasteur  was  asked  by  the  wine  makers  of 
Silk-  to  search  out  the  cause  ol  theii  tin 
successful  attempts  as  brewing  which, 
were  becoming  increasingly  prevalent. 

Pasteur  temporarily  (so  he  thought) 
set  aside  his  cr\>taloids  and  set  hlsn.se It 
to  the  ta>k  of  finding  cur.  what  produced 
fermentation  in  wines.  1  'sing  the  dis- 
coveries of  several  brilliant  Germans  he 
Kumd  out  ihdi  fermentation  was  In  ought 
a  hour  In  certain  bacteria  and  mat  the 
spoiling  of  wine  was  due  to  certain  other 
baeawu  very  much  similar  to  the  first. 
Pasteur  succeeded  in  separating  the  vari- 
ous forms  oi  these  yeast  bacteria  .md  ad- 
vised the  wine  makers  to  keep  their  vats 
covered  :tnd  to  add  on!)  a  selected  yeast 
instead  of  allowing  the  many  different 
kinds  of  yeast  from  the  air  to  enter  the 
vats.  He  also  recommended  a  process 
for  treating  wines  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  tn i Ik  m  this  country  and  still 
bears  the  name  pasteurization. 

Pasteur  had  no  chance  now  to  return 
to  chemistry,  lies  host  love,  for  the  silk  in- 
dustry of  France  needed  his  aid  and  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  south  of  France 
to  try  to  discover  the  cause  oi  the  sick- 
ness  which  was  earning  off  all  the  si  Ik  - 
woroix  A fte v  months  of  painstaking  re- 
search he  was  able  to  conclude  that  two 
things  were  causing  the  death  of  the 
silkworms.  Bacilli  of  pebrine  and  bac- 
teria of  flacheric  were  attacking  the 
worms  and  Pasteur  found  chat  onlv  by 
examining  the  eggs  of  the  silkworms  for 
diese  two  genres  and  by  segregating  the 
healthy  ones  could  the  industry  be  saved, 
His  researches  had  been  a  success,  the 
silk  industry  had  been  saved  and  at  last 
he  might  turn  again  to  chemistry. 

But  no  die  eairlc  and  sheep  industn 

of  France  was  suffering  from  a  disease 


known  as  anthrax,  and  a  petition  signed 
by  no  kws  Hum  5,600  public  officials  eoold 
not  be  refined.  Pasteur  set  to  work  to 
had  a  cure  tor  rlns  mud  disease.  The 
cause  had  already  been  established  by 
othei  scientists  as  a  bacterium  but  no 
progress  had  been  made  towards  a  cure, 
Pasieur  recalled  that  Jenner  working  in 
England  had  immunized  people  !  rom 
smallpox  by  allowing  them  to  contract  a 

mild  form  ol  the  disease  cowpox.  Why, 

argued  Pasteur  should  not  a  slight  case 
of  anthrax  immunize  cm; a-  agmnM  this 
disease  r"  Pasteur  sisn  mjceicd  mto  the 
car  tie  .md  >heep  am  h  rax  culture  winch 
had  been  boa  ted.  thin  weakening  and  kill- 
ing many  of  the  bacilli  and  able  to  give 
the  animals  only  a  mild  do.se  of  anthrax. 
-\!uer  their  recovery  P.ustem  mjccied  the 
virulem  anthrax  culture  only  to  see  the 
animals  die  immediately  from  the  dm 
ease, 

Pasretu  next  tried  successive  injections 
of  depleted  culture,  concentrating  it  a 
little  more  each  time.  The  animals  upon 
whom  this  progressive  vaccination  was 
tried  took  successive  mild  cases  of  anth- 
rax but  finally  when  injected  with  the 
pure  culture  failed  to  show  any  sign  of 
the  disease,  Pasteur  had  triumphed  again 
•  md  now,  having  completed  three  such  gi- 
gantic tasks  he  might  indeed  retire.  Re- 
tirement however  was  the  farthest  thing 
from  his  mind  and  he  now  turned  to  his 
he  has  left  behind  him  achievements 
the  cure  of  hydrophobia. 

After  many  fruitless  attempts,  he 
found  that  progressive  vaccination  with 
the  dessicated  spinal  column  of  diseased 
animals  produced  a  cure  and  was  able  to 
prove  his  treatment  conclusively  when  he 
saved  the  life  of  a  boy  brought  to  him, 
suffering  from  fourteen  bites  of  a  mad 
dog.  Soon  Pasteur  institutes  appeared 
all  over  the  civilized  world  and  to-day 
thousands,  of  men  pursue  the  study  of 
haemnologv  which   was  begun  by  him. 
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RUBBER 

Jim  Si  immi  us 


|I  N  II  IIS  ,\ys  m  *  In  i n u a i  endeavour, 
11  when  one  discover)  has  led  to  anoth- 
er .nul  where  tli c  advancement  o!  one  in- 
dustry has  depended  upon  the  progress 
of  another,  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  parr  placed  In  rubber.  Although 
found  by  Columbus  on  one  ol  his  voy- 
ages, rubber  made  but  comparatively  lit- 
tle progress  until  1  900, 

Rubbei  is  obtained  1  rom  latex,  which, 
u)iUKin  to  populai  opinion,  is  not  the 
sap  of  die  tree,  but  a  secretion  in  dw 
outer  bark,  I  lie  latex  is  a  suspension  f 
solid  particles  and  is  about  25  percent 
rubber.  On  die  plantation,  acetic  and 
is  .idded  o>  iUc  latex  and  the  rubber  coag- 
ulates as  a  soft,  win  a-  dough.  Sodium 
brad  pi  inr  n  added  am!  rhr  dough  wash- 
ed  msd  dried,  In  this  tie  die  t  ubber 
is  pair  \e)hm  in  colou!  .nul  is  shipped 
in  special  boxes  holding  about  200  lbs.  to 

the  Luton 

At  the  factor)  the  rabbet  bale  i>  thrown 
mm  ranks  ol  warm  water  to  soften  it,  am! 
from  then  sheets  ol  rubbei  go  through 
corrugated  steel  rollers  immersed  in  run- 
ning water  to  cart*}  away  the  dirt.  The 
next  step*  is  to  dry  the  rubber  and  to  weigh 
out  the  mixture  necessary  m  the  vulcaniz- 
ing process,  I,n  the  preparation  ol  this 
mixture  great  cam  is  required,  for  upon 
it  depends  me  character  of  die  finished 
product.  A  typical  mixture  might  con- 
tain: rubber,  100  parts,  gas  black. 
parts;  zinc  oxide,  3  parts;  sulphur,  5 
pares,  and  accelerator,  hexametha  lenete- 
rroniine   I  part. 

When  this  mixture  is  ready,  the  rub- 
ber n  put  tli  rough  a  masticator  and  when 
quite  .soft,  the  dry  pigments  are  plated 
on  top  of  the  roll  of  rubber  and  gradual- 
ly mixed  m.  Alter  roofing  n  is  again 
drawn  through  rollers  into  a  .sheer  and  is 
read)  for  vulcanizing.  (If  a  fabric  coat- 
ed  with  rubbei  is  desired,  tin   tubbcu  is 


forced  lo  these  rollers  about  the  threads 
ol  the  cloth  winch  is  also  run  through  dw 
rollei  ». ) 

\  uleruu/mg  a  rubber  mixture  moms 
heating  it  to  a  certain  temperature  for  a 
certain  time,  in  dies  process  dm  mixture 
behaves  much  like  inc. id  dough;  ii  left  in 
too  .short  a  timr  it  is  weak  and  sticky,  and 
is  called  undercured,  while  if  left  too 
!mig  it  is  overcured  or  burned,  ft  am  rub 
her,  as  obtained  from  the  trees,  has  lew 
desirable  qualities,  1 I  a  raincoat  made  of 
ram  rubber  were  left  in  the  cold  it  would 
heroine  so  stil 1  as  to  nm;  no  support, 
ahde  if  a  man  wearing  one  sac  down  near 
a  hot  stove  lor  a  while,  the  man.  les 
clothe.s  and  the  chair  would  h<  stuck  to- 
gether, Vulvanization  removes  these 
qualities,  and  adds  new  ones,  h  can  be 
brought  about  m  a  number  ol  different 
ways  heating  with  stilphui .  et<  ;  dipping 
a  sheet  of  pun-  rubbei  in  wUphur  chlor- 
ide, dihncu  with  carbon  bisulphide;  using 
derivatives  ol  coal  tar  with  hem.  .tod  by 
whng  the  rubber  an  trie,  treating  it  with 
sulphur  dioxide  .uul  when  this  is  complena 
saturating  dw  rubber  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, flnS  lilwmn^  nascent  sulphur 
which  unites  with  rubber  at  ordmarv  nam- 
peratures, 

Khoimc  or  hard  rubber  is  the  only  chem- 
ical rom  pound  ot  rubber  and  sulphur  as 
yet  imbued  It  is  a  monowulphsde,  CIO 
■H14-S4  and  has  a  maximum  of  82  per 
cent,  combined  sulphur.  When  prepared 
in  tin  laboratory  it  is  a  brown,  dry  pow 
drr.  highly  resist  am  co  tin  actum  of  chem- 
icals, and  a  good  insulator  a  gam  si  elec- 
tricity. It  has  a  wade  varietv  of  uses,  such 
as  fountain  pen  casings  and  battery  jars. 

Because  rubber  ih  a  hydrocarbon,  it  can 
be  analyzed  and  chemists  have  found  that 
its  formula  is  some  multiple  of  the  simple 
formula  O-HS.  A  nvent  dispatch  from 
v  wrm.uo  claims  that  duo  haw  prndoaed 
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artificial  rubber  from  coke  and  lime  which 
is  superior  to  the  natural  product,  but  the 
artificial  product;  which  incidently,  has 
been  prepared  in  America  for  the  past  five 
years,  is  much  more  expensive,  and  in  most 
instances  inferior.  In  this  synthetic  pro- 
cess, the  coke  and  lime  are  converted  in- 
to calcium  carbide  and  then  into  rubber 
which  contains  a  Chlorine  atom  in  place 
of  each  methyl  radicle  present  in  natural 
rubber,  so  its  formula  i>   (C-Lfih-Cl)  x. 


The  uses  of  rubber  are  too  numerous 
to  list.  It  plays  a  much  more  important 
part  than  we  realize;  the  modern  auto- 
mobile depends  on  rubber  to  keep  it  go- 
ing; the  fire  fighting  department  uses  rub- 
bet  hose  ro  extinguish  fires  quickly;  the 
doctors*  gloves  and  masks  preserve  the 
health  of  the  nation,  and  in  many  ways 
rubber  is  a  symbol  of  modern  achievement 
and  comfort, 


THE  CHEMIST  TO  HIS  LOVE 

I  love  thee,  Mary,  and  thou  lovest  me— - 
Our  mutual  flame  is  like  the  affinity 
That  doth  exist  between  two  simple  bodies 
i  am  Potassium  to  thine  Oxygen, 
?Tis  little  that  the  holy  marriage  vow 
Shall  shortly  make  us  one.    That  unity 
Is,  after  all,  but  metaphysical. 
O,  would  that  I,  my  Mary,  were  an  acid, 
A  hung  at  id   thou,  an  alkali. 

Endowed  with  human  sen.se  that,  brought  together, 
We  might  both  coalesce  into  one  salt, 
One  homogeneous  crystal!    O  that  thou 
Wert  Carbon,  and  myself  were  Hydrogen! 
We  would  unite  to  form  defiant  gas. 
Or  common  coal,  or  naptha.    Would  to  Heaven 
That  I  were  Phosphorous  and  thou  wert  Lime, 
And  we  of  Lime  composed  a  Phosphuret! 
I'd  be  content  to  be  Sulphuric  Acid, 
So  that  thou  might  be  Soda;  in  that  case 
We  >hould  be  Glauber's  Salt.    Wert  thou  Magnesia 
Instead  we'd  form  the  salt  that's  named  from  Epsom. 
CouiuSt  thou  Potassa  he,  1  Aqua  tort  is 
Our  happy  union  should  that  compound  form, 
Nitrate  of  Potash— otherwise  Saltpetre. 
And  thus  our  several  natures,  sweetly  blent, 
We'd  live  and  love  together,  until  death 
Should  decompose  the  fleshy  ^tertium  quid'1 
Leaving  our  souls  to  all  eternity 
Amalgamated.    Sweet,  thy  name  is  Briggs 
And  mine  is  Johnson,    Wherefore  should  not  we 
Agree  to  fonn  a  johnsotiatc  of  Brtggs? 
We  will!  The  day,  the  happy  day  is  nigh, 
When  Johnson  shall  with  beauteous  Briggs  combine! 
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FAVORITE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  OF  A  PAST  GENERATION 

Mari  Madden 


1  A  /  HEN  we  read  the  novels  ol  Dick 
v  v  ens?  his  contemporaries  and  his  im- 
mediate predecessors,  we  find  u  frequently 
mentioned  that  Mr  This  or  Mr.  That 
played  the  flute,  ortried  to.  And  the  pre- 
sent generation  may  wonder  why  that  in- 
strument and  not  the  piano  ot  violin  was 
so  much  in  favor.  1  here  w  no  othei  ex 
plana  tion  than  dan  it  was  the  racoon  of 
the  daw  I  [p  to  the  first  twent)  years  of 
Queen  Victoria^  reign  male  amateurs 
chose  flic  flutr  rind  female  amateurs  the 
harp,  quite  a  minority  devoting  them 
>ehes  either  to  violin  or  piano, 

As  mentioned  above,  most  young  ladies 
who  t;  ere  ladies  learned  to  pla.)  the  harp 
in  those  days.  The  position  of  the  play- 
er, the  attitude:  ol  the  arms,  neck  and  body 
generally,  and  the  flowing  lines  of  their 
ample  gowns  were  thought  to  be  very 
graceful.  It  is  probable  that  the  tendency 
of  the  harp  to  go  flat  in  a  heated  temper- 
ature and  the  consequent  necessity  of  fre- 
quent tuning  up  may  have  contributed  to 
its  going  out  of  fashion  as  a  solo  instru- 
ment But  tin-  p rob  1  tan  is  what  has  be 
come  oi  ;dl  tin-  harps  that  were  so  much 
in  evidence?  When-  an  they?  Except  in 
an  noosiumd  orchestra, on<  is  seldom  seen 


bin*  harp  that  sounded  "Through 
{  wra's  Halls"  has  migrated  to  Queen's 
I  fall  and  the  flute  with  which  Orpheus 
charmed  trees  and  wild  beasts  has,  as  a 
solo  instrument,  taken  an  even  longer 
journej , 

Was  there  not  a  cynic  who  asked. 
What  is  more  tiresome  dam  a  flute 
solo?"  and  answered  hn  own  question 
with,  !\-\  duet  for  two  flutes."  Papaveno 
in  "11  Flaiito  Magico"  sings  ol  his  flute. 
I  ut  it  is  i  ot  inn  flute  he  handles,  it  is  a 
shepherd's  pipe.  And  Master  Hamlet  when 
he  reproves  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern 
with,  "Though  con  can  fret  me,  you  can- 
not play  upon  me,"  speaks  ol  a  pipe,  not 
a  idute.  But  in  the  orchestra  ihc  Hum 
lawk-  its  ground.  All  the  green  Master* 
have  left  us  bits  ol  orchestration  .scattered 
through  the,ir  syphonies  and  overtures  in 
which  the  flute  t:^  a  most  important  fac- 
tor, b)  reason  oi  its  particulai  timbre  so 
\  nlike  that  ol  an)  wind  instrument. 

1  hese  two  musical  instruments,  the 
flute  and  the  harp  have  passed  into  obliv- 
ion, and  we  wonder  a  hat  instrument  will 
take  the  place  ol  our  present  da.)  \  iolin 
and  piano  in  our  grandchildren's  genera- 
tion 
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SIR  EDWARD  ELGAR 

K-w  Glynn 


r  IPHh  death  oi  Sir  inlwrnd  Hi  gar  on 
^  February  23,  19  > !.  removed  a  great 
figure  from  the  world  of  music, 

HI  gar  had  link-  education,,  having  left 
school  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  His  father 
cried  •  to  induce  him  to  study  law,  but  he 
gave  this  up  after  a  year,  to  devote  his 
time  to  his  music.  He  liked  to  find 
things  out  for  himself,  and  did  not;  mind 
the  trouble  u  took.  He  would  sit  be- 
side his  lather  at  the  organ  in  St.  George's 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  watching  close- 
ly how  he  played,  and  sometimes  he  even 
tried  composing  music  himself.  The  pi- 
ano and  violin  he  mostly  picked  up  for 
himself.  In  his  father's  music  warehouse 
he  found  many  instruments,  and  soon 
could  play  the  piano,  organ,  violin,  viola, 
violincello  and  bassoon. 

Young  Edward  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  and  played  the  violin  in  the 
orchestra  of  the  Time  Choir  Festival. 
Thinking  he  might  some  uav  go  to  Ger- 
many he?  laugh t  himself  die  German  lan- 
guage. For  the  usual  boyish  sports,  he 
could  not  spare  the  time. 

As  for  his  training  in  music,  it  was 
like  his  education— curiously  hit-or-miss. 
At  the  age  of  twenty- two  he  conducted  a 
band  of  his  own.  If  he  lacked  the  money 
to  buy  a  certain  piece  of  music,  he  would 
sit  up  all  night  to  copy  it. 

The  great  puzzle,  however,  came  when 
he  tried  to  learn  something  about  form, 
without  which,  he  had  discovered,  no  com- 
position of  any  length  could  be  made  to 
hold  rhc  nucre.se  How  was  he  to  learn 
tonal  architecture?  After  long  ponder- 
ing, he  decided  to  take  lessons  from  one 
of  the  great  tonal  architects— say  Mozart. 
It  was  true  that  Mozart  had.  died  half  a 
century  before  in  Vienna,  but  that  could 
not  defeat  Edward  Elgar.  Taking  the  "G- 
Minor  Symphony"  as  a  model,  he  wrote 
an  entire  symphony  of  his  own  in  exact 
Imitation    of    Mo/art's    harmonic  plan, 


modulating  exactly  where  Mozart  did,  but 
using  his  own  themes.  It  was  tedious, 
but  it  was  worth  while, 

Elgar,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  married 
Alice,  daughter  of  Major  General  Henry 
Gee  Roberts,  K.C.B.  She  was  of  a  sta- 
tion slightly  superior  to  his,  and  was  ob- 
liged to  give  up  a  considerable  income  in 
order  to  marry  him,  but  she  was  proud 
of  him,  and  deeply  interested  in  his  work 
through  the  more  than  thirty  years  of 
their  married  life  until  her  death  in  1920. 
She  was  one  of  his  most  vigorous  critics, 
and  she  induced  him  to  revise  a  certain 
movement  that  was  eventually  played  at 
her  funeral.  He  cared  enough  for  her 
to  revoke  his  earlier  resolve  to  live  and 
die  plain  Mr.  Edward  Elgar,  and  to  ac- 
cept in  1904  the  title  he  knew  would 
please  her.  It  is  a  pretty  story.  Titles 
are  of  little  worth,  but  affection  is  price- 
less. 

A  few  years  later,  in  1893,  the  first  of 
his  long  series  of  choral  works  had  won 
some  local  success  and  he  was  invited  to 
show  compositions  to  the  management  of 
Coven t  Garden  Promenade  Concerts.  He 
went  up  to  London  in  great  excitement, 
a  portfolio  of  his  best  munscripts  under 
his  arm.  Before  they  were  even  looked 
at,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  then  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  came  in  with  new 
things  to  be  tried  out  and  Edward  re- 
turned to  Worcester  with  his  portfolio 
unopened.  Sullivan  hadn't  even  realized 
his  presence. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  the  nine- 
ties, after  nearly  a  decade  of  married  life, 
that  the  idea  of  writing  a  series,  of  de- 
picting the  personalities  of  his  friends, 
came  quite  casually  to  him. 

It  was  in  1899,  that  Elgar  first  exhib- 
ited this  portrait  gallery  of  his  friends, 
yet  even  its  closeness  in  date  to  the  great- 
est of  all  his  choral  works,  did  not  secure 
acceptance  for  it  in  England  till  it  had 
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been  praised  by  Strauss  and  conducted  on 
a  tour  by  Richter, 

In  all  his  works  Elgar  is  well  served 
by  the  alert  curiosity  and  sturdy  indepen- 
dence of  mind  that  we  have  remarked  in 
him  from  his  youth  up.  In  all  his  works 
there  is  beauty  and  strong  individuality. 
In  short,  Elgar,  instead  of  confining  the 
world  of  music  to  the  limits  of  England, 
gave  England  a  voice  thoroughly  its 
own,  yet  universal  enough  to  be  heard 
throughout  the  world,    Admitted  that  his 


writings  appeal  more  to  the  English  ihan 
the  foreign  mind,  yet  the  sum  of  his 
achievement  is  a  great  gam  to  music  and 
a  great  monument  to  English  music.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  saying  that  Eng- 
lish music  is  like  a  tree  which  flowers  once 
in  a  hundred  years,  then  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  flowering  time  agreed 
math  his  coming.  For  there  is  no  English 
oanu  so  great  as  iidu ard  Elgar  in  the 
19th  century. 


S  C  I.  &  T  8  ORCHESTRA 

Hack  Row;    B    rhompson,  R.  Bury,  R.  Oliver,  B   Taylor,  D,  Leviu.  J    Connor,  M.  Phibbs 
Middh-  Row;    W    Jarvis,  F.  Bonner,  A.  Smith,  Mr    Adie,  J.  Smith,  Mr    Brush,  C.  Stover,  M . 

Gibson,  H.  (.'arcs.  !>    G reason 
Front  Row:    J,  Williamson    W.  Cole,  M    KesJcanek,   VI  Kolocly,  D.  VanSickle,  H.  Cares,  H, 

Cruicksha.uk,  E    Ward,  Miss  Ramsden,  S    McDermid    R.  Dalle) 


THE  S.  C.  I.  8c  T. 

lip  VERY  one  about  the  school  is  famil- 
iar  with  this  group  of  clever  young 
^musicians  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W. 
E.  Brush.  The  Assembly  Hall  in  the 
morning  is  the  scene  of  its  bright  and  in- 
spiring marches. 

,  This  year  the  Senior  Orchestra  present' 
ed  its  annual  concert  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  of  the  school  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Februar)   19,  assisted  in  the  Sarnia 


S.  ORCHESTRA 

( ileo  Club  under  the  direction  ol  Mr,  G. 
Colebrook,  and  the  senior  piano  pupils 
of  the  members  of  the  Lamb  ton  County 
Music  Teachers'  t  ederation.  The  affair 
was  ver)  successful,  and  was  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  a  large  audience  o1  music 
lovens.  'flic  orchestra  presented  for  its 
own  part  in  the  brilliant  program,  the 
following; 


Overture;  "Don  Juan"   Mozart 

Duet  for  Horn  arid  Flute;  "Serenade" 

 ^  Titl 

Huge  lie  ('ares  and  James  Connors 

(a)  Prelude  and  Sicilian:!  ........................ 

(b)  .Intermezzo  from  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana"   M,ascagn i 

Selection:  "Countess  Maritza"  .  .  Kalmon 
Duet  for  Clarinets— "Second  Reverie" 

  Fabre 

Arthur  Smith  and  Frank  Bonner 
Hungarian  Danee>  No.  5  and  (>  Brahms 
Match  from  "Tannluusrr"  .....    W agnei 

Last  spring  an  "Ontario  Secondary 
School  Symphony  Orchestra"  was  found- 
ed, being  made  up  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred members  of  orchestras  from  High 
Schools  all  over  the  province,  I  hree 
members  of  our  S.  C.  I.  Orchestra  were 
included  in  the  selected  list,  which  brings 
a  great  honour  to  the  Senior  Orchestra, 
and  to  the  school.  This  year  a  number 
of  members  of  the  orchestra  are  again 
seeking  a  place  in  this  mucin  organiza- 
tion of  young  'musicians. 

In  the  W")  Lambton  Coyne v  Musical 
Festival,  the  Senior  Orchestra  lost  in  open 
competition    to    the    more  experienced 


Stratford  Orchestra  in  the  test  selection 
"Italians  in  Algiers/*  by  Rossini.  Al- 
though not  successful  a  very  complimen- 
tary criticism  was  given  by  the  adjudica- 
tor, and  a  great  effort  is  being  put  forth 
this  year  on  the  test  selection,  "Don 
bum/   ov  Mo/art. 

Th  e  P  e  rso n  n  e l  ; 

Conductor—Mr.  W.  E.  Brush. 

Piano-- Helen  Cares. 

Violins-  -Jim  Williamson,  Bill  Cole, 
( 7 lades  Burns.  Flame  Ward,  Stuart  Mc- 
Deimni  Marv  Keskanek,  Helen  Cruick- 
shank,  Ray  Dai  lev,  Miss  J.  Ramsden 
Dorothy  Vaimckh,  Murray  Phibhs.  Man 
Colody. 

Flute— j  im  Conners. 

Clarinets— Jim  Smith,  R.  Mendizabal, 
Ray  Oliver. 

Trumpets— Bob  Bury,  Bruce  Thomp- 
son. 

Alto  Horns— Bruce  Taylor,  Eugene 
Cares. 

Trombones — Charles  Stover,  Murray 
Gibson. 

huphomum    Don  G reason. 
Bass     Mr.  I  )obbins,  Bill  farvis. 
Drums-  -I  )on  Levitt, 


THE  JUNIOR  ORCHESTRA 


?  APHIS  group  of  die  younger  musicians 
is  made  up  of  pupils  from  the  Tub- 
lie  Schools  of  Sarnia  and  the  lower  forms 
of  the  Collegiate.  Under  the  careful 
instruction  of  its  conductor,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Brush,  they  learn  much  about  orchestra 
work  and  iorrn  a  ba.se  for  our  Senior 
Orchestra, 

At  the  !CH5  Famiuoii  County  Mush 
Festival   {-eld    last    May,    the  orchestra 


was  given  a  very  inspiring  criticism  by 
the  adjudicator  and  was  commended  for 
it's  good  work  in  playing  the  test  selec- 
tion, "Health  and  "Wealth/  by  Weidt. 
They  were  successful,  in  retaining  the  St, 
Clair  Chapter  F  O.  D.  E.  shield. 

Again  this  year,  tin:  orchestra  will  be 
entered  in  the  Music  Festival,  playing  the 
test  piece,  "Pomp  and  Chivalry"  by 
Roberts, 
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THF  HANi:> 

Back  Row;    C.  Thompson,  W.  Whiting,  W.  Manser,  M  Voices,  W.  Pilkey,  W    Jarvis,  W  Mc- 
Mahen,  E.  Cares,  B.  Taylor,  W.  Williams,  D.  Richardson. 

Middle  Row:    A.  McAllister,  Mr,  Adie,  R.  Oliver,  J.  Smith,  F.  Bonner,  A    Smith,  C.  Stover, 
M    Gibson,  U    H.Miimi-tt.  I.)    Cirr.iNon.  Mr  Bnssh 

Front  Row;    R,  Bury,  B.  Thompson,  D,  Elliott,  W.  Whitely,  W,  Anderson,  D    Simpson,  D. 
J  evitt,  R.  Dahno  j.  Connor.  J    McKenzie,  D.   I-'. irks,  I  )  Hnli.nn 


THE  S.  C.  I.  BC  T.  S.  BAND 


ERE  is  a  splendid  organization  of 
young  musicians  which  is  seldom 
heard  around  the  school  except  at  Cadet 
time.  It  would  be  extremely  dull  cadet 
training  for  the  boys  without  the  band, 
for  it  puts  'pep'5  into  the  cadets  and 
rhythm  to  the  marching,  it  also  gives  a 
thrill  to  those  who  gather  on  Inspection 
Day  to  witness  the  cadet  manoeuvres  cen- 
tred about  the  tempo  marcato  of  the  wind 
instruments. 

This  year  the  band  did  not  appear  in 
the  annual  concert  but  it  is  hoped  a  dis- 
play of  their  work  will  be  given  soon. 

Under  the  skilled  baton  of  Mr,  W.  EL 
Brush,  the  members  of  this  organization 
im  ludr  : 


D r  u  ins— Don  Le vi 1 1 . 

Trumpets— Bob  Bury,  Bruce  Thomp- 
son. Ted  Kemp,  Don  Hallam,  Don 
Parks,  jack  MacKenzie. 

Euphonium—  Don  G tea. son.  Bill  \X 'hir- 
ing, Bill  Manser. 

Horns — Bruce  Taylor,  Eugene  ("arcs. 
Bill  Williams,  Doug  Richardson,  Robert 
Ellinor,  Wes  MacMaham 

Clarinets— Jim  Smith,  Ray  Oliver,  R. 
MendizabaL  Bill  Whitely.  David  Asburyc 
Doug  Elliott. 

Flute— Jim  Cbnners. 

Basses— Mr.  Dobbins,  Bill  Pilkey. 
Myles  Yokes,  Bill  j  arvis. 

Trombones-  -( aiarles  Srovcr,  Murray 
Gibson.  Bob  Hammett, 
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THE  NOVICE 

M.Am  Fjr  an'I  s  Madden 


A  MOMENT  ago  it  had  been  a  large 
^  bits)  hospital,  incongruously  clean 
and  orderly  in  this  gory  battlefield;  now 
a  mass  of  tangled  wreckage  symbolic  of 
the  lines  and  hopes  which  the  war  left 
behind  it.  Out  of  this  wreckage,  a  young 
girl  in  a  uniform  is  earned.  Later,  much 
later,  a  weary  doctor  turns  from  tiic  bed 
of  a  dune,  soldier  to  be  informed  that 
.♦here  is  yet  one  tone;  patient— a  patient 
iving  upon  a  narrow  white  bed  in  a  small 
convent  nearby.  The  doctor's  visit  is  a 
short  one.  The  patient  is  suffering  from 
shock,  bruises  and— blindness  Quiet 
little  food  and  a  great  deal  ol  rest  are 
needed.  Nothing  can  be  done  for  her 
eyes.  The)  are  gone.  Mothei  Angela 
take.:,  her  instructions  quietly  and  then 
goes  into  the  tiny  room  to  begin  her  long, 
untiring  vigil, 

*  *  *  * 
It  is  sonic  years  later  at  the  same 
French  convent,  A  tall  figure  in  the  lorn; 
white  robe  of  a  novice  stands,  back  to 
the  room,  by  an  open  window.  \  narrow 
iron  bed,  straight  chair  and  high,  old- 
fashioned  bureau  furnish  tin-  small 
room  and  give  if  a  clean,  sturd)  ugliness. 


The  window  overlooks  large  vineyards  in 
which  gaily  dressed  peasants  sing  as  they 
work. 

Steps  are  heard  and  as  the  door  opens, 
the  white-robed  form  turns,  revealing  a 
beautiful  face  under  the  tighr  veil,  a  high 
intelligent  forehead,  long  a ristocratk  nose 
and  a  ftdl  generous  mouth.  Bur  it  is  the 
eyes  that  attract  attention— large  grey 
eyes,  Hide  and  blank,  with  tint  blankness 
peculiar  to  the  blind,  The  bent,  old 
Mother  Superior  touches  die  girl's  -arm, 
reassuringly,  as  she  enters  The  time  has 
come.  The  nonce  turns  her  face  away 
as  she  grips  the  sill  tightly.  Not  for  any- 
thing would  she  hurt  this  good,  kind  soul 
who  has  cared  for  her  so  tenderly  all 
these  rears.  She  mtisi  not  know  the  pain 
and.  doubt  there  is  in  her  heart.  The 
still-young  girl  things  of  all  the  beau- 
tiful, romantic  dreams  duo,  she  will  be 
relinquishing  in  another  hour.  Hie 
dreams  of  adventure  and  romance  that 
only  Ntiemgr  countries  can  offer.  She 
dunks  ol  tin-  love  o!  those  dear  friends 
and*  relatives  that  is  bring  denied  her. 
She  thinks  ol  the  dreary,  lonely  days, 
each  one  an  eternity,  us  this  quiet  out- 


 W 
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okthe~way  convent.  She  thinks  of  these 
things  and  wonders  desperately  why  her 
eyes  have  been  taken.  She  is  a  woman 
doomed  by  blindness  to  live  a  lonely,  soli- 
tary and  worse — inactive  life.  Mother 
Angela's  beads  rattle  as  she  moves  un- 
easily. The  familiar  sound  arouses  the 
novice,  she  turns  and  follows  the  older 
nun  down  to  the  chapel. 

t      jje      jjc  >}; 


An  hour  or  two  later.  Sister  Marie  de 
Lourdes  (formerly  the  novice)  rises  from, 
the  pew  to  leave  the  chapel.  As  she 
nears  the  door,  she  hesitates,  momentar- 
ily, and  then— slowly  slips  to  her  knees. 
Mother  Angela  hastens  to  her  side  and 
bends  over  her  anxiously,  The  girl  raises 
her  face,  and,  in  an  awed  whisper  says, 
"Mother,  I  can  see!" 


BEAUTY 

Joan  David 


jOKAUTY  is  like  a  candle  burning 
JJJ  with  a  golden  light  in  the  dark- 
ness — -  like  a  soft  wind  slipping 
through  whispering  leaves.  But  it  is 
the  individual  who  makes  beauty  for 
himself,  All  people  must  see  some 
light,  for  it  is  there,  but  to  some  that 
light  becomes  so  bright  by  watching 
it,  that  all  else  is  lost  in  its  brilliance.  All 
that  is  bitter  and.  sorrowful,  all  that  is 
ugly,  like  the  great  chasm  of  darkness, 
is  consumed  by  that  light. 

He  who  is  blind  to  beauty  goes  sor- 
rowfully through  the  night  moaning  and 
afraid,  but  to  him  whose  eyes  are  clear, 
the  light  of  the  stars  costs  the  shadows 
behind  him,  and  the  world  is  filled  with 
the  singing  of  the  night  wind  and  of  the 
songs  that  nature  and  life  play  upon  his 
heart. 

How  fine  it  would  be  if  there  might 
be  doctors  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind; 
if  there  might  be  found  a  balm  to  soften, 
hearts  and  eyes  until  hatred  and  fear 
were  tin  own  off  like  a  dread  disease  and 
Beauty  cast  her  arms  about  them  and 
lifted  them  above  the  follies  of  .human- 
ity into  the  clear  light  of  perfection,  and 
peace.  Then  would  they  pass  through, 
life  unafraid,  to  wing  at  last,  friendly 
with  Death,  into  the  great  spaces  of  the 
unknown. 

Life  is  all.  too  short  to  enjoy  the  price- 


less gifts  of  Beauty  and  all  too  long  for 
the  affliction  of  the  blind. 

Omar  Khayyam  was  wise  to  advocate 
the  drinking  of  life's  mane  to-day,  fear- 
less of  tomorrow.  Drink  in  all  that  is 
beautiful  to-day  and  leave  the  bitterness 
for  the  tomorrow  that  may  never  come. 

Who  can  describe  Beauty?  Men 
throughout  the  ages  have  tried,  but  have 
they  succeeded  in  translating  it.  into 
words?  Who  can.  deny  the  Maker,  when 
such  things  as  Beauty — that  we  do  not 
understand-"— kindle  such  fine  emotions, 
hope,  love,  faith,  the  desire  for  self-ex- 
pression, the  desire  to  add  more  beauty  to 
a  beautiful  work!— beautiful,  that  is,  to 
some  of  its  people,  a  place  of  existence 
to  rhe  blind. 

Though,  none  of  us  is  entirely  blind. 
Every  body  with  a  human  heart  is  moved 
by  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Great  Artist.  Perhaps  the  quiet  mood  of 
a  glorious  sunset,  the  dropping  of  the 
first  rose  petal  the  early  colouring  of  the 
leaves,  does  not  move  one  person  to  grief 
or  joy,  yet  the  roar  of  the  ocean  waves, 
the  magnificence  of  thunder  make  the 
blood  leap  in  that  same  person's  veins. 

Beauty  is  not  the  same  thing  to  all  per- 
sons. It  is  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
translate  a  colour  or  sound  to  beauty,  and 
the  power  of  the  heart  to  feel  it,  there- 
fore beauty  is  a  part  of  one's  intricate 


makeup,  a  part  of  the  soul. 

Beauty  has  made  men  great— writers, 
artists,  musicians,  philosophers,  whose 
business  is  beauty.  How  great  we  all 
might  be,  not  in  fields  of  Fame,  but  tru- 
ly great,  if  beauty  were  our  business,  or 
a  portion  thereof. 

How  much  stronger  we  become  when 
Beauty  has  taken  us  by  the  hand  and 
shown  us  the  bright  colours,  blinding  us 
to  the  dull,  opened  our  ears  to  the  music 


of  life  and  deafened  us  to  the  tide  or 
tears  that  washes  upon  the  path  of  life 
and,  completely  obliterating  it  in  places, 
gives  us  the  courage  to  struggle  through 
until,  at  the  end  of  the  path,  Beauty  in 
the  form  of  Death  gives  us  the  golden 
key — the  key  to  the  unknown  where 
Beauty  must  certainly  walk  and  greet  us 
as  a  fellow  there,  for  God  is  perfection 
and  Beauty  a  shadow,  and  an  echo  of 
His  voice, 


THE  CAPTAIN'S  GUARD 

Marion  Ramsey 


IT  SEEMED  as  though  the  "Alba- 
J»  truss"  harboured  a  devil.  The  half 
rations  and  the  brackish  water  in  her 
tanks  had  added  another  fiend  to  death's 
army.  Six  men  had  died  of  scurvy  and 
beri-beri,  and  the  rest  of  her  crew  were 
sick  with  fear  of  the  plague.  No  single 
craft  did.  she  meet  from  which  provisions 
could  be  secured;  not  one  of  the  rain, 
clouds  that  had  appeared,  came  near 
enough  to  provide  her  with  water.  For 
weeks  she  had  lain  in  calms,  only  to  be 
held  back  by  long,  fierce  storms  after 
she  reached  Cape  Horn. 

She  was  a  four-masted  vessel,  a  fine 
ship,  but  filthy  dirty.  Everything  was 
untidy  from  stem  to  stern.  Her  captain, 
a  fat,  unkempt  fellow,  was  as  dirty  as 
his  ship.  And  yet,  however  unsightly  and 
bare  the  rest  of  the  ship  might  be,  the 
captain  could  always  fine!  some  paint  with 
which  to  refresh,  adorn  and  beautify  the 
figure-head— the  Albatross,  ruler  of  the 
Southern  Seas. 

Whoever  carved  that  figure-head  was 
an  artist.  His  albatross  was  indeed  ruler 
of  the  seas,  looking  out  proudly  over  the 
waves  below,  its  great  wings  outspread  as 
if  to  rise.  The  body  of  the  bird  was 
painted  white,  its  bill  tipped  with  gold: 
"The  Captain's  Guard"  they  called  it. 
Once  a  great  plank  had  hurtled  from 
above  like  an  arrow  toward  the  captain 


and  would  have  crushed  him,  but  the  al- 
batross had  broken  the  blow.  A  fresh 
coat  of  paint  and  the  captain's  blessings 
had  been  its  reward.  And  yet  another 
time,  the  noble  bird  had  caught  a  quiv- 
ering knife  and  held  it  fast  in  its  wing. 

And  just  at  sunset,  the  Old  Man  stood 
with  his  hand  upon  the  albatross,  looking 
out  over  the  water.  Behind  him  on  the 
deck,  a  sailor  leaned  against  the  rail.  A 
sailor  with  a  thin,  drawn  face,  a  half- 
grown,  tangled  beard  and  long,  matted 
hair,  a  man  in  whose  face  could  be  seen 
starvation,  sickness,  thirst  and  in  whose 
eyes  there  was  a  gleam  of  madness  and 
hate.  He  thought  of  how  the  captain 
had  ridiculed  him  and  kicked  him  when 
he  had  been  caught  drunk,  of  how  the 
rations  of  peas  and  beans  were  swiftly 
diminishing  and,  jealously,  of  the  smug 
security  of  the  albatross  from  the  cap- 
tain's cruelty*  and.  bitter  remarks— and  his 
hand  reached-  for  a  hidden  knife. 

He  crept  up  behind  the  captain  softly, 
a  look  of  madness  in  his  glittering  eyes, 
and  gloated  over  the  fact  that  the  figure- 
head could  not  save  the  captain  now. 
No,  it  was  stationary  and  unreal  and 
could  not  suddenly  circle  our  to  protect 
the  broad  back  of  the  captain. 

The  knife  rose  in  the  air,  scrawny  lin- 
gers clutching  it  fiercely,  the  thin  body 
bent  forward  to  put  all  its  strength  into 
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the  b  low—  Wh  rr! 

A  sudden  rush  ol  air,  great  wings  beat- 
ing wildly — and  at  him,  a  huge  white 
form  swooped,  threatening,  avenging;  ter- 
rible. Shrinking  it  swept  down— closer 
•••closer.  His  brain  reeling,  his  strength 
failing,  the  arm  that  held  the  knife  para- 
lized.  No  space  to  move  in,  no  space 
to  breathe  in.  The  golden  beak  gleam- 
ing— gleaming — hurting  him. 

One  scream   he   tittered,  "The  Cap'ns 


Guard!"  and  fell  I  ho  ship's  dead  mam- 
ben- J  seven. 

The  sun  bad  disappeared  in  the  west, 
The  "Albatross"  sailed  ere  Above,  hov- 
ered a  huge  white  bird,  maiesrieallv 
sweeping  up  and  down,  now  before  the 
bow,  now  behind  the  stern,  curling  the 
ship.  Win  If  on  the  ship's  bow,  looking 
out  proudly  over  the  waves  below,  its 
great  wing.s  outspread,  was  the  'Tap- 
tain* s  Guard,"  ruler  oi  the  Southern  Seas, 


A  MODERN  PROPHET 

j  .  N  j.  (  roi  :  n 

f7  had  dreamed  at  the  City  School  in  Oxford  of  hustling  into  lorn;,  while  I 
lived,  the  New  Asia  which  tune  n  as  inexorably  bringing  upon  us.  Mecca 
was  to  lead  Damascus;  Damascus  to  lead  Anatolia,  aid  afterwards  to  lead 
Babdad." 

— Excerpt  from  the  Prologue  /<  "  The  Seven  Pillars  oj  Wisdom" 


TT^\f-:ATH  has  Turned  mod  an  oi  rhe 
ekJr  Empire's  heroes  in  the  coarse  o\ 
the  last  few  months  in  the  person  of  Col. 
E.  1  I  awrence,  popularly  known  as 
Lawience  ol  Arabia.  Lawrence,  while  he 
lived,  wa*  a  most  romantic  figure  m  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  and  was  so  constantly 
hounded  by  eurions  people  that  in  order 
to  gain  ,sonw  privacv  lie  changed  his  nana 
to  "ShawT 

A  very  small  man,  with  blonde  hair, 
and  vivid  blue  eyes,  in  diameter  retiring 
and  timid  ilm  Oxford  graduate,  arch- 
aeologist, ami  in  the  end.  ihe  British  ge 
nius  in  the  direction  of  rhe  Arab  forces, 
was  the  mspsratnai  whwh  plotted  and 
earned  through  rhe  amazingly  success!  n! 
Arab  rebellion  against  the  'Turks  during 
the  Great  War.  Tims  same  mam  with- 
that  >tnrc!\  independence  of  spirit  which 
breathes  through  all  rhe  pages  ol  Ins  re- 
markable book,  did  not  resitate  to  break 
with  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  on  the 
ground  that  the  Arabs  had  not  received 
the  consideration  dor  from  dm  Allies. 
After  this  rupture  with  authorit)  in  high 


p  I  a  ce  s  Law  re  nee  p  r  a  c  tical  ly  v\  ith  d  n :  v\ 
from  rhe  w  orld,  and.  refusing  wealth  and 
honours,  began  his  inside  story  ol  dm 
Arabian  revolution, 

{Doubtless  man)  haw  read  the  "Re 
volt  in  the  Desert,"  which  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Lawrence  in  1926;  this  was  bur 
an  abridgment  ol  his  truly  monumental 
work ----"The  Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom,'3 
The  first  edition  ol  tins  work  was  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  number  ol  volumes, 
and  ir  is  only  since  his  death  that  u  has 
been  placed  upon  the  open  market. 

['he  "Seven  Pillars  ol  Wisdom"  refers 
to  seven  hnporrant  cities  ol  the  Near 
East,  1  Lev  are  Cairo,  LsianbnL  Smvrna, 
Aleppo,  I  )amascus,  Bevroun  and  Me- 
dina, fhe  inspiration  lor  this  title  came 
irons  rhr  Bibba  and  is  to  be  Unmd  in  the 
first  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Pto- 
verbs,  which  reads:  *fM  isdom  hath  la  aid- 
ed a  house;  sin  hath  hewn  out  her  seven 
pillars?  a  verse  which.  Lawrence  consid- 
ered, appropriated  suggested  the  uni- 
fication ol  those  nomadic  peoples,  the 
Arabs 


In  this  hook  tin-  author  has  displayed 
an  amazing  insight  into  Ambic  life  and 
character.  Fie  has  cleverly  depicted  their 
mental  ability,  he  has  shown  their  shrewd- 
ness, their  quick  wit,  and  last  but  not 
least,  their  subtleness  and  abilirv  tor  in- 
trigue. 

It  is  hcrdlv  conceivable  thai  a  lone 
Englishman  could  become  the  spur  of  a 
revolt  of  such  proportions,  and  yet  the 
fact  remains  th.ru  tins  was  accomplished. 
Lawrence  in  his  two  years  among  them, 
by  assuming  their  dress,  eating  and  sleep- 
ing with  them,  arguing  with  them  after 
their  fashion,  riding  and  '.fighting  with 
them  as  occasion  required,  won  their  re- 
spect and  devotion  as  perhaps  no  other 
whin-  man  hu.s  ever  done. 


Fh»*  culmination  oi  these  two  excit- 
ing years  was  the  capture  ol  Damascus, 
and  the  emancipation  ol  tin  Arabs  from 
the  Turks, 

But.  was  that  the  end  of  the  Arabian 
revolution?  I  awrence  was  loathe  to 
thank  so.  The  tunc  will  come,  he  pre 
diets,  when  the  Eastern  people  will  take 
then  places  among  the  leading  nations  of 
the  world.  Lawrence  knew  that  his  opin 
ion  was  nor  shared  hv  many,  but  his  faith 
in  his  conclusion  did  not  waver.  (  .los- 
ing his  book  he  wrote;  "Fantasies  the) 
may  seem  to  such  as  are  able  to  call  my 
beginning  an  ordinary  effort.  * 

Fantasies,  and  some  day  realities, 

Lawrence,    The  Modern  Prophet 


the  chr.se; 


o 


JOAN 

LI)  Sara  nodded  and  mumbled  in 
ler  high-backed  old  armchair  he 
fore  the  fire.  The  wind  begem  to  whis- 
tle as  day  darkened  into  night,  and  great 
waves  flung  angry  spray  over  the  dark- 
rocks.  The  lights  ol  the  little  cottage 
high  up  on  the  wind-swept  cliffs,  glowed 
yellow  against  the  dark  hillside,  rising 
from  the  wild  and  rugged  Welsh  coast. 

Inside  the  cottage  Old  Sara  Sued  stop- 
ped her  mumbling  to  say,  "  'Tis  not  the 
time  oi;  thy  visits  with  me,  Owen  bach, 
why  didst  leave  thy  studies  in  London?" 

"  'Twas  the  sea,  grandmother,  I  could 
not  read  or  think  for  rdwms  the  sea  was 
between  me  and  my  thoughts,  and  I  could 
not  hear  for  the  sound  of  it— and  it  is 
my  birthday  to-day,  you  know." 

Old  Sara  made  a  sound  like  a  moan 
and  fell  back  to  her  mumbling.  Owen 
stirred  the  sleeping  fire  to  flames. 

"Win  do  you  mumble  so,  in  die  dirk 
mess  before   the   fire?"  he  asked  as  he 
rose  :utd  crossed  to  the  lurk  window  to 


gaze  out  at  the  turbulent  sea.  Fo-nighf 
he  was  restless.  Indeed,  he  had  hern  rest 
less  for  some  time  now.  Fie  watched  th» 
green-grey  swells  breaking  as  they  crept 
onward  toward  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs,  h  was  almost  high  tide  now, 
and  the  wind  and  waves  sang  a  song  dun 
was  beautiful  to  the  lad  who  had  come 
ol  a  line  of  seamen. 

"Oiu  Owen  bach,  to-night  is  the  night 
of  the  curse,  Owen!  Owen!  'Tis  not 
safe  for  thee.  Oh,  nice  didst  thou  come 
to-night?" 

I  lie  lad  turned  his  head  from  the  win- 
dow. I  lu  re  was  pity  in  the  young  una. 
His  grandmother  was  old  and  the  trag- 
ic deaths  of  her  husband  and  two  sons 
had  left  her  with  fear  in  her  heart  for 
the  boy  she  loved  so  dearly. 

" 'Twas  a  night  like  this,  Owen,  Th) 
grandfather  came  and  told  us  in  the  af- 
ternoon- rold  us  of  the  curse  oi  Black 
fenkens.  She  moaned  and  covered  he? 
face   with    trembling    hands       Fhe  old 
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clock  ticked  loudly  on  the  mantle  shelf. 

"Captain  of  the  Cormorant,  was  j en- 
kens,  an  evil  man  was  he.  Thy  grand- 
father could  endure  his  tyranny  no  long- 
er, and  so— it  was  mutiny.  The  crew 
was  with  him,  and  they  east  Jenkens  upon 
a  bare  rock  far  out  at  sea  when  the  tide 
was  coming  in.  'Owen  Hughes'  shouted 
Jenkens,  as  they  sailed  away,  f  'Tis  thou 
and  thy  sons  and  the  sons  of  them  1 
curse.  May  the  sea  take  thee  and  thine 
as  it  will  take  me  this  night.,'  And  that 
night  thy  grandfather  sailed  away." 

A  tear  tricked  down  her  withered  cheek, 
"The  Cormorant  was  seen  no  more." 

.It  was  too  dark  to  see,  but  Owen  could 
hear  the  breakers  below  on  die  rocks.  Old 
Sara  continued. 

"For  two  years,  not  a  word,  did  I  have 
of  him.  Then  one  day,  young  Glyndwr. 
Will  Horgan's  lad,  came  running  to  my 
door — " 

Owen  had  many  times  heard  how  his 
grandfather  had  been,  washed  ashore  in 
the  night— the  night  of  his  own  birth, 
two  years  to  the  day  of  Black.  Jenkens* 
death. 

On  his  tenth  birthdays  Owen's  father 
and  uncle  had  put  out  to  sea  for  the 
night's  fishing.  On  a  calm  sea,  in  a  trust- 
worthy boat,  something  had  happened, 
and  the  empty  boat  came  drifting  in  on 
the  morning  tide.  The  two  bodies  were 
found  clasped  in  each  other's  arms  on 
the  sands  where  they  had  played,  together 
as  boys. 

Now,  another  ten  years  had.  passed 
and  Owen  was  twenty.  He  woke  from 
his  reverie  to  realize  his  grndmother  was 
still  sobbing.  She  would  be  ill.  He  must 
do  something  for  her. 

"I  will  go  over  to  PenwTrvn  and  hack. 
Gwen  Rhys,  She  will  come  over  and  talk 
with  you,  and  perhaps  stay  to-night  to 
cheer  thee,  grandmother."  He  patted 
the  shaking  shoulder,  and  stirred  the  fire 
to  a  ruddier  glow. 

"No!  No!  'Tis  not  safe  to-night — 
'tis  the  night  of  rhe  curse!*"    But  the  door 


had  opened,  letting  in  the  cool  air,  and 
dosed  again.    Owen  had  gone. 

*  *  *  * 
The  full  moon  had  risen  and  a  path 
of  gold  was  stretching  over  the  tumbling 
waters,  He  turned  from  the  sea,  and,  as 
he  climbed,  the  grass  made  a  soft  car- 
pet beneath  his  feet,  and  the  graceful 
ferns  brushed  lightly  against  his  knees. 
He  smiled  to  himself  as  he  thought  of 
"The  Curse."  It  was  a  strange  coincid- 
ence, the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and 
then  his  father  and  uncle,  all  on  the  an- 
niversary of  Black  Jenkens'  death.  The 
thought  of  the  curse  did  not  worry  him, 
it  only  he  could  make  his  old  grandmoih- 
er  forget  it. 

Gwen  would  come,  and,  in  her  cheery 
old  way,  make  his  grandmother  forget 
the  tragedies.  He  could  now  see  the 
lights  in  the  windows  of  Pen-y-bryn.  Sud- 
denly he  paused.  He  seemed  to  hear  a 
voice  on  the  wind.  It  couldn't  be.  But 
there  if  was  a  gam.  He  turned  toward  the 
cliffs,  and,  his  face  whitened  at  what  he 
saw. 

By  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  he  could 
see  Old  Sara  moving  toward  the  edge  of 
the  cliff.  Did  she  not  know  how  dan- 
gerous the  edge  of  the  cliffs  were?  She 
was  calling  a  name,    "Owen!  Owen!" 

"I  am  coming,  grandmother,"  he  call- 
ed as  he  sped  toward  her.  But  she  did 
not  hear.  She  called  another  Owen,  long 
since  gone  to  his  rest. 

When  he  reached  Old  Sara,  she  was 
pointing  a  trembling  finger  out  at  the 
waves.  "The  Cormorant!  The  Cormor- 
ant!" He  threw  his  arm  about  her  frail 
form, 

"No,  no,  dear  grandmother,  'Tis  but  a 
fishing  boat;,  trying  to  make  harbour  be- 
fore the  storm." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  rhe  distant 
boat,  and  she  resisted  his  gentle  efforts 
to  draw  her  inland. 

Suddeniv  there  was  a  sickening  sound. 
The  ground    beneath    them    had  given 
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way.  Two  tig  arcs  linn  led  down  through 
the  darkness,  A  great  wave  i  oared 
against  liv?  cliff,  and  then*-- there  was  onlv 


the  night  and  the  sea, 

lite  curse  was  broken!  The  last  of  the 
line  of  Owen  Hughes  had  met  the  sea. 


A  TYPICAL  NIGHT'S  HOMEWORK 

Joan  Lam  pel 


¥  I  WAS  hall  PciM  seven  Wednesday 
evening.  I  had  eaten  my  dinner,  read 
the  paper,  and  done  everything  possible 
to  delay  this  five-times-a-week  ordeal- 
homework,  Sitting  at  my  desk,  gazing  at 
the  stack  of  textbooks  on  the  right  and 
the  pile  of  notebooks  on  the  left  and  the 
litter  of  papers  in  the  middle  topped  by 
an  accusing  time-able,  I  resigned  mvsell 
to  the  inevitable,  and  decided  to  do  Lit- 
erature first. 

I  picked  the  dark  blue  text  books,  but 
discovered  that  it  was  the  book,  "Short 
Stories  and  Essays/'  not  "Shorter  Poems," 
the  book  1  needed.  "But  I  have  plenty 
of  time,"  I  reasoned,  'Til  read  a  sum 
in  this."  I  read  a  &rorv  and  three  ^ssayw 
The  clock,  chiming  eight-fifteen  induced 
me  to  tear  myself  away  from  the  book. 
Forgetting  literature  I  did  my  German 
homework  until  eight-thirty,  when  1  rush- 
ed to  the  radio  to  listen  to  "the  nitwits 
of  the  networks,"  Burns  and  Allen. 

At  nine  o'clock  I  returned  to  my  desk, 
but  as  I  picked  up  my  pern  I  heard  the 
name  "Lily  Pons"  mentioned  by  the  an- 
nouncer. The  rest  of  the  German  could 
wait,  I  dciided.  "She  may  sing  a  Gen 
man  song."  With  this  brilliant  remark, 
I  squelched  my  conscience. 

"Well  did  she?"  sneered  Conscien ce, 
at  nine-thirty  when  Miss  Pon's  last  sky- 
scraper note  had  faded  away. 

"Pve  done  enough  German,"  I  retort- 
ed. "Anyway,  what  did  German  ever  do 
for  me?"  I  was  interrupted  by  the 
strains  of  a  popular  melody,  "played  in 
the  inimitable  style  of  Ray  Noble,"  the 


announcer  informed  me. 

However,  1  really  did  some  of  my  Al- 
gebra when  I  could  resist  rhe  temptation 
to  listen  and  perhaps  even  sing  some  fa- 
vorite song.  I  had  to  .show  Conscience 
that  1  "could  take  my  radio  or  leave  it 
alone." 

The  next  subject  on  the  time-table  was 
History.  The  pleasant  surpri.se  that  I 
had  completed  that  raised  me  from  the 
depths  of  despair  to  the  heights  of  hap- 
piness. (What  an  expressive  phrase!  I 
must  use  that  in  my  next  essay) .  With 
a  light  heart  I  went  on  to  Composition 
and  what  is  laughingly  called  a  piece  of 
work,  when  my  cousin  entered  the  house. 

She  did  not  find  it  hard  to  persuade  me 
to  leave  my  homework  for  a  chat.  The 
conversation  touched  on  food,  and  I  dis- 
covered, to  my  amazement  that  I  was  ex- 
extremely  hungry.  However,  I  soon  satis- 
fied this  primitive  urge  and  returned  to 
the  talk. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  just  as  my 
cousin  left.  1  returned  to  my  desk  and 
looked  at  that  time-table.  What  luck! 
I  had  clone  all  my  morning's  homework 
and  I  had  a  study  period  before  rhe  oth- 
er subjects  in  the  afternoon! 

"Weik  Conscience,  Pve  certainly  out- 
witted you  this  time,"  I  jeered 

"Yes,"  replied  Conscience,  you  certain- 
ly have.  By  the  way,  had  you  forgotten 
that  you  did  half  your  Algebra,  half  your 
German  and  no  Literature?  Pleasant 
dreams,  dear."  And  Conscience  retired, 
leaving  me  stricken. 
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HIS  NIGHT  OUT 


Bessii  Manning 


'  II  'ABLY  reclined  contentedl)  on  a 
j*  vast  pile  ol  silk  cushions  and  gazed 
out  ol  the  window  into  the  approaching 
dusk,  i  fe  was  pensive  and  demure  with 
a  round,  handsome  race,  .i  .;no\s  y  beard, 
velvet  paws,  jet  black  ears,  and  emerald 
green  eyes.  His  pun'  could  scared)  be 
heard  above  the  singing  ol  crickets  out- 
si  dr.  Sudden!)  the  Persian  arose.  He 
wondered  vaguel)  M  the  mistress  would 
mind  11  he  went  ha  a  stroll.  Somehow 
he  did  not  care  whether  she  did  or  not, 
to-night. 

After  a  Kmc  from  open  window  us  .sole 
earth,  he  padded  silently  through  the 
garden,  winding  his  way  around  the  stems 
of  ga)  flowers,-  -long  since  gone  to  bed, 

"Pssst!" 

I  abb)  started,  1  lis  heart  began  to 
pound  and  he  wished  with  .ill  his  soul 
that  he  was  back  in  his  soft  bed  ol  silk 

»  ii.--.fi: 

Hi,  bo!'  came  a  voice  from  nowhere, 
"Shall  we  go  foi  a  stroll?" 

Around  a  bush  swaggered  an  alio) 
cat,  with  a  chewed-up  remnant  ol  a  tail, 
one  black  eye,  and  a  twisted  gnu.  He 
undoubted!}  belonged  to  the  caste  that 
battles  foi  existence  with  the  world-  and 
w  ins. 

"Mi  handle's  Ring  Fail  Pete,"  this 
creatun  stated.  "Shall  we  go  gel  some 
I  rawgs?" 

1  ahb\  wondered  what  <i  Yrawg'5  was, 
but  said  nothing  lunally  he  swallowed 
his  disgusl  ere!  the  two  felines  started 
for  a  slim)  pond  on  the  other  side  ol  the 
garden  wall  Now  'I  abb)  had  never 
been  over  that  wail  end  was  afraid  of 
view  might  be  on  the  other  side  ol  it. 
Nevertheless,  ovei    he  went 

"Shall  we  call  for  the  ladies.  Napo- 
leon?" came  from  the  darkness  ahead  of 
I  abby. 

V\  hat  iadif  s?"   In   timidl)  a  ;l  *  .J 


1  he  ladies  we  are  going  to  eat  with," 

"OhV   said  the  aristocrat, 

It  was  not  long  before  they  came  upon 
the  "ladies."  Pete's  iaiend  wa.>  a  thin, 
bold,  dirty,  white  cat  of  a  doubtful  casre. 

"Hi,  Maine!  said  Pete,  "Shake  hands 
with  bo!" 

Maine  looked  with  open  admiration  at 
this  handsome  gentleman  and  politely 
w  ked  if  he  were  single.  She  then  intro- 
duced her  !  neud6  Lizzie,  who  seemed  to 
be  quite  Impressed  In  Urns  "suell  gent." 

The  little  fouis>onic  proceeded  to  the 
frog  pond  and  ate  their  fill  From  there 
the)  went  to  a  catnip  bed  and  here  Tab- 
by's senses  wwnn  in  ecstasy— in  fact,  he 
became  very  drunk. 

But  their  happy  travels  acre  short-liv- 
ed, for  \\  ithout  an  instant^  warning,  Liz- 
zie, Maine  and  Pete  went  clawing  up  a 
water-pipe  to  the  roof  above  while  down 
the  alley  came  a  shrill  defiant  yowl. 

'"Chase  yourself  bo!"  called  Pete  fear- 
fully,  "It's  Ash-Can  Sam!" 

Now  Ash-Can  Sam  weighed  eleven 
pounds  and  two  ounces  and  aiwa\s  kept 
himsell  in  training.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment he  came  swaggering  around  the 
comer  and  paused,  astounded,  at  the 
sight  of  a  stranger  sitting  m  the  middle 
of  the  street,     1  he  insolence  of  it! 

"I  will  not  retreat  from  any  cat  alive!" 
rutted  the  aristocrat  in  brave  audacity. 

?Say!  Oin  more  statement  like  t!su 
from  you  and  111  come  over  there  and  at- 
tend to  vote    What  do  \ou  say  to  that?" 

"Bosh!"  said  tabby.  "You'd  run  from 
a  pec  canary." 

And  so  the  agin  was  on.  I  abby  had 
never  been  m  a  light  bet  ore,  but  his  mem- 
ory  of  inheritance  was  aroused  and  he 
was  no  longer  a  pampered,  velvet-hearted 
cat. 

The  kittle  died  with  si// hog  spit  and 
a  lean  streai  due  toward  th<  haven  of 
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the  alley's  mouth,     float  streak  was  Ash- 
Can  Sam,     iuabb)  was  left  battered  and 
bleeding,  bur  purring  with  happiness. 
After  escorting  nun  all  the  waj  to  his 


home,  the  ladies  kissed  him  good-night. 

"M\  word!"  breathed  "!"abbv  as  he 
clambered  u  eakly  over  the  garden  wall 


WHAT  IS  YOUR   AGE  ? 


;/*\Nh  of  ciii  things  that  has  always 
\.J*  bothered  me  is  the  thought  oi  mid- 
dle age.  Does  ic  sneak  on  like  a  sub- 
poena-server, or  is  it  a  slow  process  re- 
quiring several  years?  L>  one  young  one 
day.  and  a  middle-aged  has-been  the  next, 
or  doe*  it  rake  six  or  seven,  or  ten  years 
before  a  ge.nui.iiel)  voting  person  addresses 
one  respectfully  as  "Sir"? 

Well,  after  thinking  it  over.  I  have 
formed  a  theory,  i  know  all  about  it, 
what  it  is,  how  it  affects  a  victim,  what 
it  does  to  his  outlook,  and  when  it  be- 
gin.s. 

Fhe  exact  moment  when  you  become 
tniddlrotged  is  when  you  begin  re  discuss 
your  beaim  ailments  and  afflictions,  to 
find  conversational  forage  in  the  deficien- 
cies of  your  alimentary  canal,  the  disin- 
tegration oi  your  glands,  or  die  phenome- 
nal size  of  your  adenoids.  On  that  day 
you.  have  ceased  to  be  young  be  you  16 
or  60. 

The  middle  aged  person  is  chr  one  who 
comes  to  your  house  and  asks,  "Well 
Jim,  how  are  you?" 

"Fine,"  you  return  heartily,  "Sit  down., 
Joe,  and  how  are  you?" 

"Well,  not  so,  Jim,'  he  says,  with  a 
resigned  gesture,  heaving  a  long  sigh, 

"You  look  fine,  Joe,"  you  sa)  to  bun, 
warmly,    "Horn7  ma*  you  feeling?'" 

You  expect  ium  to  answer  "fine,"  or 
"so-and-so,"  or  to  ignore  the  question  al- 
together, but  von  haw  unwittingly  stum- 
bled mm  a  vast  morals  oi  symptoms. 

"Not  any  too  good,  Jim,"  he  replies, 
and  innnediatek  launches  himself  into  a 
high!)  technical  and  exhaustive  disserta- 
tion on  his  vane  J  ailments,  real  and 
imagined. 


1  he  re  i  s  p  lent)  t  lie  matt  e  r  \\  i  t  h  j  oc , 
and  with  ever)  other  noddle- aged  man 
.in J  woman.  That  is  why  the)  are  mid- 
dle-aged, 

This  particular  wreck  confides  in  a 
conspiratorial  whisper  chat  the  doctors 
believe  it  auist  be  his  tonsils,  or  it  may  be 
his  teeth.  H  it  is  nor  his  ox-tin  it  is  a 
rao*  genu  called  hihiliu\  by  rex  which  is 
playing  hide  and  seek  in  the  crevices  of 
ho  spine. 

Anyway,  Joe's  heart  and  stomach  are 
out  of  joint;  he  cannot  sleep  nights;  he 
cannot  eat;  or  take  exercise;  or  drink  cof- 
fee, tea,  cocoa,  milk,  coca-cola,  orange 
juice,  vodka,  water,  or  ginger  beer.  Al- 
though, you  may  not  have  seen  Joe  for 
a  year,  you  learn  nothing  from  him  ex- 
cept that  the  doctors  mean  to  land  out 
what  is  wrong  in  his  major  colon  if  it 
kills  him. 

There  are,  thank  goodness,  plenty  of 
people  left  w  ho  wall  never  be  old.  Time 
will  die  young,  because,  being  the  pos- 
sessors of  one  of  the  most  valued  gifts 
of  the  gods,  they  never  have  the  urge  to 
broadcast  cheir  ills  m  public.  They  are 
in  ihv  mmoniv  and  art*  very  pleasant  peo- 
ple to  know,  for  they  have  fame  for  in- 
te  1  ligen t  con ve rsa ti on , 

The  others  are  victims  ol  a  distressing 
men  oi  I  halm  and,  unfortunately,  obey  re- 
fuse to  stay  home  and  have  their  diseases 
in  modest  privacy.  Those  decrepit  adoles- 
cents demand  publicity  for  their  appen- 
dices and  they  try  their  hardest  to  get  it. 

'Hie  secret  of  youth  is  to  remain  silent 
about  your  leaky  sinus,  and  your  punc- 
tured diaphmgin;  never  to  go  near  a  hos- 
pital except  as  the  sympathetic  bearer  of 
a  basket  of  hour  and  "Anthony  Adverse" 


THE 


to  comfort  an  afflicted  friend;  never  to 
let  a  strange  specialist  peer  into  your  gul- 
let, for  if  you  do,  he  will  howl  for  your 
tonsils  like  Geronimo  and  his  savage 
Apaches  clamoured  lor  your  great-gra nd- 
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father's  scalp;  never  to  have  your  teeth 
photographed;  or  your  sacrals  and  lum- 
bars  X-rayed,  because  on  that  day  you 
may  say  farewell  to  youth  forever. 


THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  TEMPLE  BELL 

Ma rion  MacKin lay 


rflPHL  l  a  Chung  Ssu  is  siuiared  three 
-**  and  one-hali:  imlej>  be>oiid  the  wills 
of  Peking  and  of  the  many  other  sanc- 
tuaries there,  it  is  probably  the  best  known 
to  foreigners. 

The  Ta  Cluing  Ssu  or  The  Great  Tem- 
ple Bell  is  also  known  as  the  Cheuh  Shou 
Ssu  or  The  Temple  Where  They  Un- 
derstand the  Secret  of  Existence.  This 
temple  is  renowned  for  its  large  bell.  This 
famous  bell  was  moved  from  Wan  Shou 
Ssu,  its  birth-place,  to  Peking  in  Seven- 
teen Hundred  and  Forty-three.  The 
bell  is  housed  in  a  red-eaved?  hexagonal 
building.  In  each  of  the  six  corners 
hangs  a  wind  bell  which  tinkles  with  ev- 
ery passing  breeze.  The  bell  is  hung  on 
enormous  rafters,  and  the  curved,  sides 
have  sayings  from  the  Sacred  'Books  en- 
graved on  them  in  three  languages. 

To  a  person  standing  in  the  pit  be- 
neath, the  bell  looks  co  be  a  great  height, 
which  it  really  is.  By  actual  measure- 
ments, the  bell  is  seventeen  feer  high,, 
thirty-four  feet  at  is  greatest  circumfer- 
ence, and  eight  inches  thick,  Its  weight 
is  estimated  at  between  twenty  thousand 
and  eight  thousand  pounds.  Though  the 
bell  at  Moscow  is  larger,  this  Chinese  bell 
is  the  largest  hanging  bell  in  the  world. 
In  order  to  move  it  from  Wan  Shou  Ssu 
to  its  present  position  a  canal  was  dug  in 
summer,  and  when  the  canal  was  frozen 
solid,  in  winter,  the  bell  was  slid  along 
over  the  ice.  Was  this  not  an  intelligent 
method  of  moving  such  a  heavy  object? 

Leading  to  the  top  of  the  bell  is  a 
crooked  staircase.  Through  the  hole  in 
rbc    top— purpose!)    left   to  prevent  the 


bell  from  bursting  when  struck  too  hard 
or  when  the  stroke^  followed  one  another 
too  closely— many  people  drop  cash,  for 
the  coins  which  fall  through  the  opening 
bring  luck  to  the  owner. 

The  priests  forbid  one  to  hear  the 
sound  of  this  bell  as  they  say  it  has  never 
been  rung  without  an  order  from  the  Em- 
peror, who  no  longer  has  power  to  com- 
mand. The  bell  is  not  rung  by  a  tongue 
as  most  of  our  bells,  but  is  struck  on  the 
outside  by  a  log  of  wood  swung  on  chains. 
History  proves  that  this  certainly  is  no 
common  bell. 

Yung  Lo,  one  of  the  Emperors,  dur- 
ing the  fifteenth  century,  commanded  it 
to  be  made,  some  say  as  a  present  to  a 
famous  priest.  According  to  his  desire, 
the  bell  was  to  be  of  such  a  size  that  it 
could  be  heard  for  one  hundred  li,  which 
is  thirty  miles.  Jo  accomplish  this,  the 
bell  was  to  be  strengthened  with  brass, 
deepened  with  gold,  and  sweetened  with 
silver.  Even  though  the  master-moulder 
measured  and  treated  the  materials  skil- 
fully, and  even  though  the  bell  was  cast 
twice,  each  time  the  result  was  worthless, 
Yung  Lo,  the  Emperor,  grew  so  angry 
that  he  sent  word,  that,  if  the  bell- 
smith  failed  once  more  to  accomplish  his 
desires,  his  head  would  be  taken.  In 
great  despair  the  bell-smith  consulted  a 
soothsayer,  who  after  a  long  silence  an- 
swered: "Gold  and  brass  will  never  meet 
in  wedlock,  silver  and  iron  never  will  em- 
brace until  the  blood  of  a  virgin  be  mixed 
with  the  metals  in  their  fusion." 

When  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the 
bell-smith  heard  dux  she  derermmed  to 


save  her  father  from  his  fate,  lo  carry 
this  out,  on  the  day  of  the  third  casting, 
she  leapt  into  the  hot  metal  crying:  "For 
thy  sake,  Oh  my  Father." 

The  hot  metal  absorbed  her,  and  no 
trace  of  her  remained  except  one  tiny  em- 
broidered shoe,  which  the  Amah,  or  serv- 
ing woman,  had  caught  in  an  attempt  to 
.save  her. 

When  the  casting  was  finished,  the  bell 
was  more  perfect  in  form,  and  more  won- 
derful than  anv  other  1  ts  tones,  when 
sounded,   were  deeper,    Hneu  and  richer 
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than  the  sound  of  any  other  bell,  and  it 
was  heard  at  a  distance  of  twice  one  hun- 
dred, li,  which  is  sixty  miles.  Yet,  be- 
tween each  stroke  of  the  beautiful  bell, 
there  was  a  low  moaning  which  ended  in 
a  sound  of  sobbing  and  complaining  as 
though  a  weeping  woman  softly  murmur- 
ed: "Hai,  hai."  When  the  Chinese 
mothers  heard  this  sharp,,  sweet  sound, 
they  said  to  their  children:  "hasten,  that 
is  the  dutihil  daughter  calling  for  her 
>hoe.  Han  hai!  That  is  she  crying  f0j 
her  shoe," 


DEFINITION 

COVENEY 


rTPHE  hardest  dung  in  the  world  is  def- 
inition.  It  is  easy — -too  easy— to 
talk  in  abstract  words;  so  many  of  us 
speak  largely  of  truth  and  justice  and 
morality,  and  so  forth;  talk  of  them  glib- 
ly and  easily.  Yen  if  a  new  Socrates  were 
to  ask  what  we  meant  by  them,  we  should 
find  it  very  difficult  to  reply.  "What  is 
Truth?"  a  Ted  Pilate  hopelessly;  and  not 
even  the  divine  genius  of  the  man  he 
tried  could  answer  him.  "What  is  jus- 
tice?"  asked  Socrates  in  Plato's  "Repub 
lie."  Plato  attempts  a  definition,  "Jus- 
tice is  the  having  and  do! tig  what  is  one's 
own."  Perhaps,  but  what  is  "one's  own?" 
That  which  one  produces?  Then  let  us 
bid  the  philosopher  cat  his  books.  Its 
equivalent?  What  then  is  the  equivalent, 
in  money,  of  a  Faosu  a  f  bun  leu  a  Cam 
dide,  or  a  Saint  Joan?  How  shall  we  es- 
timate the  worth  of  a  Mazzini,  a  La- 
voiseur,  an  An>tode?  What  it  will  sell 
for?  Was  it  justice  then  diat  Nii/che 
starved  in  his  life-time,  ignored,  deserted, 
and  alone,  but  rodav  is  placed  among 
the  greatest  and  certainly  among  the  most 
searching  and  healthy,  of  all  the  German 
philosophers?  Nietzche  himself  defined 
justice  as  the  will  of  the  stronger— anar- 
chy, but  that  is  obviously  not  a  definition 
at  all,  but  the  absence  of  one;  justice  is 


obviously  part  of  a  system,  and  anarchy 
is  the  absence  of  system.  It  would  be 
wisest,  then,  if  philosophers  declared 
simply  as  the  first  tenet  of  their  faith, 
"Only  that  exists  which  has  meaning;  on- 
ly that  has  meaning  which  can  be  defined; 
and  that  which  cannot  be  definable  has 
no  meaning,  and  so  does  not  exist." 

So  I  propose  to  define,  as  best  1  can, 
the  first  two  terms  mentioned  above, 
'There  are  many  others  that  I  am  obliged 
to  leave  for  the  moment;  but  ihese  two 
are  the  most  important.  It  must  be  clear- 
ly mideoWiKxL  also,  that  1  am  not  seeking 
to  make  definitions  to  include  all  the  uses 
made,  quite  improperly,  of  these  terms  by 
certain  writers  or  in  common  speech;  I 
am  seeking  to  give  definitions  for  use  in 
philosophy;  seeking,  in  short,  to  make 
these  terms  practical  scientific  names,  to 
be  used  in  rational  thought  and  lucid  ex- 
postion. 

'  Let  us  begin  with  justice.  What  is  jus- 
tice? Justice  is  that  condition  which,  ex- 
isting between  units,  such  as  the  individ- 
ual and  the  individual,  and  the  individual 
and  the  state,  is  best:  conducive  to  the  har- 
mony of  both  and  alb  To  each  mam 
that  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  and  that 
which  best  suits  him.,  There  is  in  all 
things  a  kind  of  Golden  Mean;  between 
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revolution  and  reset  ion.  we  have  reform: 
between  avarice  and  uastefulnevs.  econ- 
omy; between  megalomania  and  sloth, 
ambition,  Every  dung  1 1 c >  into  its  place, 
and  then  i»  a  place  fo  reve rvthtng.  If 
everything  be  >n  us  place,  there  is  har- 
mony, mid  that  harmony  is  justice,  Fun- 
damentally, this  vie finltion  is  Plato's  ex- 
tended; tor  Phm  spoke  of  his  Republic 
as  a  just  state— and  essrotuilv  the  guid- 
ing motive  oJ  the  Republic'  was  harmony, 
it  is  possible,  .mu  to  reconcile  dn>  with 
Nietzche's  definition.  Niet/chc  believed 
in  the  coming  of  the  superman,  who  was 
to  arise  from  this  anarchy  by  trampling 
upon  all  systems,  owning  no  laws,  save 
his  own  will.  Such  a  man  was  to  be  com- 
pletely haw  thru  is,  in  no  way  or  direc- 
tion forced,  or  compressed.  Thus,  with- 
in, he  would  be  a  compltaed  whole— that 
is,  nould  be  complete!)  harmonious.  And* 
we  agree  with  John  Susan  Mills'  sug- 
gestion, thru  n  coileenon  of  perferi  indi- 
viduals is  a  perfect  nice,  and  th.it  «i  per- 
fect race  requires  no  government,  we  bnd 
the  two  dchmirions  arc  really  parallel. 
"Render  unto  Caesa r  the  things  that  are 

Caesar's"  perhaps  it  cannot  be  .said  ben 

ter  rh.m  that. 

So  much  for  justice,  Now,  let  us  em- 
bark 011  a  very  dithcuh  task  indeed— 
the  definition  of  Truth.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  give  synonyms  tor  it;  to  sav  that 
'bnub.  in  aeuwilitv  is  merely  ro  beg  the 
question.  It  may  be  freely  argued  that 
rnuh  dons  run  exist,  For  every  argu- 
ment, there  is  an  opposite  argument;  con- 
sequently, nodung  is  true,  There  is,  in- 
deed, that  in  modern  science  that  tends  to 
this  point  of  view.  In  the  recently  de- 
veloped Quantum  Theory  concerning  the 
nature  of  the  atom,  the  existence  of  an 
electron  is  ignored,  unless  it  is  interacting 
with  some  other  body  or  energy— for  in- 
stance, with  a  photon  of  light.  Thus, 
it  is  assumed  not  to  exist,  that  is,  in  plain 
bngtmgw  run  to  be  true,  unless  n  is  caus- 
ing some  disturbance;  thn  disturbance 
constitutes  supporting  evidence-  How- 
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ever,  much  evidence  is  ma  realiv  definite, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  when  an  elec- 
tron takes  in  a  photon  of  energy,  it 
changes  to  another  sphere  of  influ- 
ence; it  no  longer  behaves  as  it  did. 
Hie  laws  governing  this  have  been 
carer  tills  worked  out;  and  Hugenberg 
has  stated  the  principle  that:  "A  body 
may  have  position,  and  it  may  have 
velocity;  bur  st  cannot,  in  any  exact 
sense  of  ihr  word,  have  hath  "  Thus,  ex- 
actness is  dcsirovwi;  we  ran  only  esp-ows 
ihr  nebcin  accurately  in  giving  up  all 
siuunpt  to  determine  the  position,  and 
vice  versa.  Moreover,  the  conduct  of 
clecrnais  serins  to  be  porch  haphazard; 
an  electron  takes  in  or  gives  out  energy 
without  system;  we  cannot  say  what  one 
electron  will  do  at  any  given  moment.  We 
can,  however,  stair  how  many  out  of  a 
large  number  of  electrons  will  behave  in 
a  certain  way  under  remain  conditions— 
thai  is,  we  can  snue  the  probability  that 
a  given  electron  will  bnvna  that  wav. 
Thus.,  .instead  of  truth,  modern  science 
merely  suites  the  relative  chances  for  or 
against.  Tins,  lunvevety  does  enable  us 
to  give  a  definition,  of  a  kind,  for  Truth. 
If  the  favourable  chancer  be  divided  by 
the  unfavourable  chances,  and  the  quo-  - 
tient  called  the  factor  of  probability,  truth 
is  attained  when  the  factor  of  probability 
reaches  infinity.  For  every  argument 
there  is  an  opposite  argument;  but  the 
opposite  argument  may  not  be  as  strong. 
The  relative  strength  of  the  two  enables 
us  to  define  truth. 

This  has  given  us  a  definition  of  truth 
in  a  scientific  sense;  but  it  is  apparent 
that  the  infinite  value  of  the  factor  of 
probability  could  very  seldom  be  attained; 
consequently,  truth,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, does  nor  exisn  So  much  for  the 
purely  physical  sense  of  the  word.  Now 
for  the  philosophical  and  religious  sense. 

If  we  turn  to  the  science  of  biology,  we 
are  enabled  to  draw  from  it.,  the  basis  for 
a  working  del  notion,  Let  us  consider 
the  questionj  nWhat  is  a  frog?"    That  is 


to  say,  "Why  is  a  certain  animal  called  a 
frog";  or  in  the  sense  we  wish,  "What  is 
the  truth  concerning  a  frog?"  Well  we 
reply,  it  belongs  to  the  Chordata,  which  is 
merely  a  convenient  way  or  saying  certain 
things  about  it;  it  is  of  the  Amphibia 
which  gives  another  lump  of  characteris- 
tics: still  more  characteristics  place  it  with 
Rjiut:  ethers  place  it  so  the  required  fam- 
ily there;  and  finally  the  individual  has 
Miulf  characterises  distinguishing  it  from 
its  immediate  race.  Thus,  we  m.iv  define 
Truth  as  a  sv>tem  ot  del  mo  ion.  But  de- 
finition concerns  a  thing's  meaning;  and 
by  meanings  we  imply  its  place  in  the  uni- 
verse. Hence,  we  may  define  Truth  in 
its  abstract  sense,  not  attached  to  a  frog 


or  any  conception  at  all,  as  the  meaning 
ol  existence. 

It  is  apparent  that,  as  physical  science 
is  interested  mainly  in  man's  observation, 
which  are,  since  man  is  fallable,  best  ex- 
pressed by  stating  the  relative  chances, 
truth  musr  have  no  scientific  meaning;  the 
hunt  for  truth  must  be  carried  on  by  phil- 
osophers. 

We  have,  therefore,  defined  justice  and 
truth.  1  do  not  Mippo.se  for  a  moment 
that  we  have  defined  them  accurately 
or  even,  indeed,  near  accurately;  but  I 
believe  that  we  may  at  least  hope  that  the 
lines  of  thought  we  have  followed  point 
along  the  right  path,,  and  may  hope  that, 
if  Truth  there  be,  we  have  at  least  caught 
sight  of  the  temple  walls. 
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T  IS  three  m  the  morning-  There  is 
only  one  light  m  the  large  living- 
room.  Even  I  rom  here  1  can  see  the  ice- 
bound river,  its  surface  glowing  in  the 
moonlight.  In  the  refieamg  rays  against 
the  dark  western  skw  1  make  out  the 
darker  silhouettes  of  the  island  cottages. 
Since  corning  bonus  1  have  sat  here  by 
the  window,  pen  in  hand,  thinking  of  the 
past  evening, 

Helen's  answering  letter  to  my  invita- 
tion is  open  hern  before  me- -a  I  ew  lines 
read— "Yes,  1  will  if  trod  the  gathering  at 
the  old  school  Friday,  February  21.  Al- 
though I  have  only  been  away  a  year,  it 
has  perhaps  given  everybody  time  to  for- 
ger me." 

Forget  her!  Forget  Helen  !  *  I  'he 
words  staved  with  me  all  morning.  Even 
when  Helen  arrived  later,  it  was  so  hard 
not  to  tell  the  big  secret.  As  usual,  she 
worried  about  being  line  while  my  big 
won*)  was  that  I  would  get  !wr  to  the 
school  too  soon..  However,  I  did  man- 
age to  keep  her  until  eight  o  clock. 


\X'c  entered  the  gym  together,  1  his 
so  proud.  Then  the  mighty  cheer  ended 
by  "Yah  Helen,"  and  the  song  'Tor  She's 
a  Jolly  Good  Fellow"  deafened  us. 

"They  mean  me?"  Helen's  eyes  asked. 
I  assured  her  by  squeezing  her  hand  more 
tightly.  We  were  led  to  the  speaker's 
table.  Her  place  reminded  me  of  a  beau- 
tiful throne  decorated  in  blue  and  white, 

All  my  life,  I  shall  live  and  redive 
those  following  tributes.  The  freshies, 
some  of  whom  Helen  had  trained  as 
"Brownie  Pack  Leader,"  the  second  form- 
ers who,  during  the  proceeding  year,  had 
worshipped  her  as  their  ideal  senior, 
friends  in  3rd,  4th  and  5th;  all  had 
had  their  chance  last  night  to  show  Helen 
what:  she  meant  to  them. 

The  toasts  were  grand  and  most  of 
them  to  Helen.  Third  forms  proposed: 
"Sportsmanship  personified";  fifth  forms, 
"The  swimming  champion  of  the  School, 
1934," 

Helen's  speech  was  beautiful,  Helen, 
who  always  used  to  worry  about  speak- 
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ing  in  public.  last  night  held  us  spell- 
bound, I  here  was  silence  when  she  end- 
ed—it was  not  a  speech  to  he  applauded. 
I  guess  most  of  lis  were  weeping,  help- 
less k  .  wirb  the  very  jo\  of  hearing  her, 

of  being  near  

I  stood  hick  re  watch  everyone  shake 
hands  as  they  filed  past  Helen,  at  the 
door;  more  mnmate  friends  kissed  her. 
She  asked,  me  to  leave  her  alone  in  the 
old  .school  after  everyone  rise  had  gone. 
It  was  s  Mien?  ride  to  flu-  train  There 


were  on  I)  a  tew  words  and  ?hen  birewefh 
It  is  Tlnuwi  daylight  now,  and  the  ice, 
very  slowly,  is  beginning  to  break  awn v 
and  drift  down  with  the  current.  Patches 
of  blue  water  shorn  here  and  there  be- 
tween the  snow  -laden  cakes  oi  ice. 

Dm  ice  drifts  on  and  on.  The  stu- 
dents pass  on  and  on.  The  years  go 
quickl)  by,  but  the  students  shall  many, 
many  times,  it;  only  in  thought,  return 
to  the  S.  C  L 
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The  nymphs  of  the  north  to  our  garden  last  night 
Came  in  a  silent  sod  hurrying  band, 
ha  eh  in  a  hue  f  nan  aurora  was  dressed, 
And  each  held  a  scissors  that  .shone  in  her  hand. 
The  shears  were  of  moonlight,  and,  gleaming  and  flashing, 
I  watched  them  go  over  the  garden  with  care, 
While  the  bright  colours  danced  to  the  rune  of  the  north  wind, 
i  eiiew,  and  violet,  nod  rose  soft  and  rare, 
Green  like  the  sea  swells,  and  blue  like  die  tec  floes, 
And  omnge  said  red  as  warm  as  the  sun, 
Thev  lea  peel  and  they  danced  from  rose  bush  to  sunflow'r, 
bach  leal  and  each  petal,  and  when  if  was  done, 
Through  the  gate  that  was  open  they  damn]  and  they  fluttered 
With  flower  spirits  gathered,  they  took  their  bright  load 
Nonhm.ird  and  northward  'till  only  t!w  colours 
I  saw  shining  happily  down  the  white  toad. 


I  looked  out  in  the  morning,  and  out  in  the  garden 
1  saw  the  brown  petals  strewn  over  the  ground, 
But  bravel)  the  asters  o'erflowed  their  bright  colours 
Over  the  deed  summer's  buns!  mound. 


Joan  I  >a\  id 


i'HH  LOST  MELODY 


I  heard  a  melody  lilting  sweet 

Like  the  farewell  ol  a  swan, 
lab:  i  he  song  ol   the  Ion  civ  thrush 

When  its  knek  mate  !  1  a n  gone, 
Like  the  rustling  of  the  rlendcr  reeds 

Beside  a  tinkling  brook. 
The  chanting  ol  a  nightingale 

IT  the  moot)  from  its  leafy  nook, 

It  moaned  like  the  gusty,  tossing  pines 

That  fringed  rhe  silent  lulls. 
While  out  of  their  haunts  ol  trees  and  vines 

Flu-  call  of  the  whip-poor-wills 
Stole  softly  as  the  evening  shades. 

Muted  like  down  away. 
Dream  music  echoing  over  the  glades 

A  phantom  melodv  lost  for  aye 


IN  MEMORIAM 


Loving  hands  caressed  im  hair 
Loving  lips  hrearhed  a  prayer, 
Loving  oivtlns  prepared  ioi  me, 


No  more  to  hear  die  tapping  cane 
No  more  to  hear  you  call  my  name. 


Then  all  ai  once  an  illness  came 
And  took  you  far  away  from  me. 


All  these  are  cares  Unit  u>ed  to  be. 


All  the  world  went  black  for  me 
And  then  one  day  si  ^eemcd  to  he 
fhat  light  returned  from  out  the  blue 
To  bring  me  happy  news  of  voir 
God  has  you  m  his  keeping  now 
All  happv  and  free  i  rum  fevered  brow. 
And  so  when  night  comes  creeping  on 
in  sleep  oner  more  I  see  von  come, 
ientie  and  kind  a>  m  days  long  gone, 


Marguerii I  P'l  ? t- rson,  r>B 


THE  COLLEGIATE 


STOIC 

Though  I  a ni  beaten. 

Nobody  shall  know. 
Ill  wear  defeat  proudly; 

I  shall  go 
About  my  business 

As  I  did  before. 
Only  when  I  have  safely 

Closed  the  door 
Against  friends  and  the  rest 

Shall  I  be  free 
To  bow  my  head, 

When  there  is  none  to  see. 

Tonight  I  will  shed  my  tears; 

Tomorrow  when 
I  talk  with  you, 

I  shall  be  gay  again. 
Though  I  am  beaten 

Nobody  shall  guess, 
For  I  will  walk 

As  though  I  knew  success. 

ON  THE  FRONTIER 

Along  the  rim  ol  Somali  Ian  J. 
Like  silent  shadows  drifting. 
Betwixt  the  skv  and  the  desert  sand, 
Go  the  silhouettes  of  a  precious  band, 
1  he  Union  Jack  uplifting. 

Unto  the  height  where  daylight  grieves 

Among  the  ghosts  returning, 

The  everlasting  banner  cleaves. 

Dim  tracks  the  British  footstep  leaves 

Along  the  desert  burning. 

Past  go  the  camels'  stolid  line, 
The  peaceful  sky-line  breaking. 
The  rifles  rise  like  flaming  sign 
Passing  a-down  the  dim  decline, 
While  the  warm,  dark  night  is  waking. 

ijc      ;«c      jjc  >|i 

In  peace  the  English  roses  dream, 
Moved  by  the  sea-wind's  sighing. 

Afar— through  the  night  while  the  pale  stars  gleam, 
Silently  past,  the  shadows  stream 
With  the  British  colours  flying, 

Joan  Eira  David 


E     CO  I.  f  E  G  I  A  I  E 


I  HH  MYSTERY 

I  .iff    IS    A    garden.    (Mfil    !>    A  M-.-v! 

lii.it  pushes  upward  when  his  Sum  it 

Speaks  of  a  land  where  he  has  part— 
Whether  a  blossom  rare,  a  cabbage,  or  a  weed. 

He  wakes  and  blooms  tow  ard  ihx  golden  skv. 
And  i  adrs  to  what?    Who  Luaow  s?    Not  I  ! 

I.  i:.  n 

A  THOUGHT 

The  pleasure-seeking  crowd  dashed  wildly  on 
To  nod  more  follies  to  eomku  the  time, 
The  fair  -grounds  blazed  with  a  raging  sun 
And  rang  w  ith  raggiai  calls  of  "Jusi  a  dune": 
I  "his  country  is  a  quiet-needing  clime. 

There  by  the  shadow  of'  a  wearher'd  wall 
Yet  distant  from  che  sheltering  shade  oi  trees 
A  crippled  man  uttered  a  pleading  call. 
Raising  bus  head  from  his  deformed  knees 
Said  slowly,  "Will  von  buy  a  pencil  please?" 

You  parsed  hun  bv  and  odiers  too  cared  not 
Thar  lie  must  try  to  earn  a  livelihood. 
Iu  passing  by  did  you  give  a  thought 
That  money  which  vou  spent  on  trifles  could 
Have  dour  a  crippled  man  a  little  good? 

i  h  i  I  N    lai  l  ixt. 

<** 

THE  ST.  CLAIR  IN  MARCH 

Yesterday,  tire  surface  was  a  sea  of  blue 
One  saw  the  objects  0*5  thy  bed, 
You,  cold— and  vet  with  warm  air  led. 
All  the  while  our  craft  glided  through 
Nothing  treacherous,  all  was  calm. 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  day 
Mam   care?,  wna-  passed  awav. 
Forgotten  in  thy  magic  balm. 

To-day,  [hou  an  rough  and  un re.se mined. 
Cakes  oi   ice  du   surface  rover; 

The  wind  us  now  thy  favourite  lover. 

"The  sea  shall  reign"  vou  have  maintained. 

And  on  die  .shore  I  watch  thee  pa  .vs. 

The  ice  piled  high  in  heaping  mass. 

Mn  1  io  n  \  A.  Mac  Gregor. 


T  H  E     C  O  L  L  E  G  I  A  T  E 


SCHOOL  COLOURS 

Blue  and  white  are  Jovelv  colours, 

White  ciouds  in  a  summer  sk) , 

A  tree  with  apple  blossoms  blooming, 

Bluebirds  sofrh  drifting  by. 

Willow  pattern  china  glowing 

When  rhe  moonbeams  drift  and  ^h»iV 

Through  the  curtains  white  and  frilly, 

Making  shadows  lift  and  dance. 

White  stars  so tiimg  in  blue  waters 
Kiss  white  lilies  floating  there, 
Blue  mists  trail  through  woods  in  April 
Leaving  violets  budding  fair, 
But  the  colours  hold  no  dearer 
Meni'rit    through  the  years  to  shine, 
Hum  blue  and  white  or  banners  flying 
In  the  school— forever  mine. 

j.  !•:.  i  ) 

— <e  ^^_.._.___„.„ 

A  PERFECT  DAY 

Awakened  so  early  hv  the  new  morning  sun, 

1  he  small  flowers  opem  one  in  one, 

Fheir  petals  they  stretch  hirrh  far  and  widw 
To  reveal  their  glamorous  beauty  with  pride; 
The  dew  that  clings  to  the  cool  shading  trees, 
Drops  to  the  ground  with  the  sweet  morning  breeze. 
While  Old  Mother  Nature  with  her  nuwiw  wand, 
Casts  .i  conch  id  gold  on  the  distant  pond. 

1  he  birds  sing  su eer.lv  their  songs  ol  love, 
And  fly  away  into  the  blue  sky  above; 
But  at  the  end  of  this  joy  and  play, 
There  comes  an  end  to  this  beautiful  day; 
And  the  birds  in  the  trees  seek  shelter  to  rest* 
While  the  sun  sinks  slowly  away  in  the  west. 


Roberi  L.  Hendrie,  2-D. 


CADET  DANCE 


Following  the  Cadet  Inspection  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  23,  1935,  the  Cadet 
Dance  was  held  in  the  gymnasium  in  the 
evening,  as  in  former  years.  This  dance 
marked  the  ending  of  the  school  social 
activities  of  the  year. 

The  dance  was  well  an  ended  and  the 
dark  uniforms  of  the  officers  cootnoued 
with  the  gaily-coloured  dresses  of  the 
mdte.v     The  red-coated  hand  led  by  Bob 


pro- 


Shannon,    provided    a  delightful 
gramme  of  dance  music. 

The  patrons  and  patronesses  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  White,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  R.  Mendizabal,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  C.  Asbury  and  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  D. 
Bradley. 

The  dance  ended  with  the  playing  ol 
the  National  Anthem. 


Al  HOME 


On  Dec.  26,  the  outstanding  event 

of  the  school,  social  year— the  Annual  At 
Home— took  place  in  the  gymnasium 
The  orchestra  played  from  an  alcove 
cleverly  decorated  in  shades  of  purple 
and  gold.  The  decorations  were  earned 
out  very  artistically  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  hall  in  the  same  shades. 

The  dance  was  well  attended  by  both 
alumni  and  students.  The  guests  were 
received  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  F.  C.  Asbury, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Garvey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  White,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Brad  lev.    An  en  lovable  programme 


of  dance  music  was  furnished  by  Bill 
(dark  and  his  Collegians.  During  die 
evening  dainty  refreshments  were  served, 
to  the  guests.  The  Grand  March  was 
led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs,  F.  C  Asbury.  At 
the  conclusion  of  which  colourful  favours 
were  handed  out  bv  Julia  Corn  Lome 
Ferguson,  Madelene  MacNeill,  Jack 
Driscoll,  Phylis  Chambers,  Don  Taylor, 
Under  the  leadership  of  Lome  Fer- 
guson, the  committee  was  composed  of 
jack  Driscoll,  decorations;  Don  Tayor, 
programme;  Sally  Lewis,  refreshments; 
June  Murray,  invitations. 


T  H  E     C  O  L  1  E  G  I  A  T  E 


FRESHETTES  RECEPTION 


An  annual  occasion,  the  r'reshetres  Re- 
ception rook  place  Oct.  23,  1935,  from  4 
to  6,nl  Viic  Iteshenes  were  biindU>l Jed 
and  put  in  charge  of  a  senior  who  led 
their*  through  a  number  of  trials,  amus- 
ing to  tic  seniors,  rrving  to  the  I  resit 
ettes. 

1  he  seniors  Own  undertook  to  teach 
flu-  newcomers  the  school  yells.    This  was 


followed  b)  the  playing  oi  games  and  a 
contest  oJ  human  croquet. 

Re  freshmen  t>  were  .served  much  ro  the 
appreciation  or  the  victims,  and  the  even- 
ing was  concluded  by  the  Grand  March, 
which  was  played  by  Mrs.  Prottt. 

I  he  affaii  was  in  charge  oi  Miss 
Ramsden  and  the  Girls5  Athl.au  Associa- 
tion, 


FRESHMEN'S  RECEPTION 


The  Freshmen's  Reception  was  held 
Tuesday,  Oct,  22,  [933  at  6.30.  The 
Freshmen  were  blindfolded  and  then  led 
by  xhe  Seniors  rh rough  a  series  of  inci- 
dents to  remind  there  of  rheir  humblt 
position,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the 
en  lookers.  Mr,  Ritchie  and  Mr.  War- 
son,  newcomers  to  our  teaching  .staff, 
were  made  for  their  part  in  the  initiation 
ceremonies  to  stage  a  pillow  fight,  blind- 
folded.  After  this  there  was  a  serious 
note  to  tin-  cf  or  nam  mem  with  the  I  resin 


men  taking  the  oath. 

Next  u  was  the  freshmen's  turn  ro  be 
amused.  The  seniors  staged  a  fake 
wrestling  match  and  then  there  were 
some  hilarious  moments  when  a  boxing 
match  between  blindfolded  boxers  took 
place. 

At  the  conclusion  oi  the  prog ranmie 
refreshments  were  served  and  the  fresh- 
men were  taught  the  school  yells, 

The  evening  was  tn  charge  of  the  Hoys' 
Athletic  Association. 


BASKETBALL.  DANCE 


On  the  evening  of  I  Val.u ,  March.  23, 
the  Boys5  Athletic  Association  were  hosts 
to  the  visiting  teams  who  were  taking 
part  in  the  W.O.S.S.A.  Basketball  Tour- 
nament, held  a t  the  S.  C.  I.  6C  T.  S  The 
entertainment  took  the  form  of  a  de- 
lightful informal  dance  in  the  girls*  gvno 


mo'.wa 

J 'he  boys  and  girls  of  the  school  who 
attended  the  affair,  co-operated  with  die 
Boys'  Athletic  Association  to  give  the 
visitors  an  enjoyable  evening,  Rob  Sham 
non  and  Ins  Orchestra  provuied  agreeable 
music  for  die  evening 


T  H  E     C  O  L  I  E  G  I  A  T  E 


LA  DAME  INQUIETE 

).  MacMillan,  2-B 


W  TINE  vieille  dame  s'liieftaetau  de  sa 
Vt^/  saute,  Chaque  petite  chose  la  de- 
rangeait  et  elle  faisait  venir  le  medecin. 
Ce  monsieur  etatt  tres  habile  et  avatc  unc 
grand*-  clientele.  ft  era  it  f  ache  parce 
quVlie  le  Jaisait  venir  crop  pour  ran  du 
rout.  II  se  detida  a  l'enseigner  une 
lecon.  Un  jour  la  dame  observa  une 
{ache  rouge  sur  la  inain  et  rnMute  elle 


envoy  a  chercher  le  medecin.  II  vint 
examina  sa  main  et  dit: 

"C'est  bien  que  vous  m'avez  fait  venir 
aujourd'hui." 

Ceci  effraya  la  dame  et  elle  demanda: 

"Hsr-ce  da ogereu x? " 

"Pas  du  tout/'  etait  la  reponse,  "mais 
demain  vous  n'auriez  plus  vu  Pendroit 
et  faurau  perdu  inon  honoraire." 


LE  BON  DIEU 

M.  ML  K..  S-P> 


#^13ST  tin  soit  d'ete.  La  dame  qui 
entre  dan*  le  salle  met  ses  grafts  en 
hate,  Soudain  elle  vou.  son  mari,  le 
visage  use  par  les  soucis  Jeboyt  pres  de 
la  porte. 

"Ah,  Henri,  vous  void  enfin!  Mon, 
me  mJ  interrompez  pas  main  tenant!  Je 
suis  pressee  parce  que  je  ne  docs  pa>  fire 
en  retard,  pour  la  musicale  chez  Marie.' 

"Mais  Hloise,  les  en  fants  et  moi  .  .  .?" 
commence  son  pan v re  mari. 

"Les  en  hints  .  ,  ,  e'est  tout  ce  que  vous 
pensey!    Jamais  a  moi  on  a  rna  carriere! 


Quant  a  vous— vous  etes  au  bureau  tout 
le  jour  et  vous  voulez  qui  je  reste  dans  la 
maison  toute  la  soiree  avec  vous.  Je  tie 
le  feral  pas;  J'espere  que  je  ne  vous  re- 
verrai  jamais— vous  et  les  enfants! 

"Eloise  .  .  .  !"  haleie  Phomme  choque 
par  ces  mots. 

;{i  jfc  i|< 

QuelqiKCN  heures  pitcs  rard  le  telephone 

sonne. 

"Hallo/'  dit  Henri  d'un  air  endormi. 
"Monsieur  Henn  Pension ?" 

"Qui." 


T  H  E     C  O  1   L  E  C  1  A  T  E 


"C'est  I'hopital  Saint-Joseph"  dit  inn 
voix  douce,  "Votre  epouse  a  ete  Jans  un 
accident  d'autoniobtli  Pouvez-vous  eenii 
ici  tout  de  suite?'3 

Mais  Henri  se  precipe  dors  de  la  porte 

La  forme  sur  la  couchetti  s'agite. 
"Henri  ,  .  .  I  lenri  .  ,  ,  ou  es  tu?5  de 
tnande-t  -elk. 

"  fe  stiis  ici  ma  cherie  " 


stIls  .  .  .  vous  I'ont-us 
"Oui." 

"Main tenant,  je  ne  les  reverrai  jamais 
Suzanne  et  jean  tues  petits  enfants! 
et  vous  tnoti  pauvre  cher!  Je  uis  aveti 
gle!  I  c  bon  I  )irii  tn'a  punie  tnais  il  a 
ouvert  mes  yeux  a  quelque  chose  de  plus 
important  qu'uiie  carriere  c'est  Pamoui 
Oui    iiioii  cher  Henri    le  Deaf  est  bon! 


dit? 


'lit :.  .uuiee,  |i 
le  buteau  < i  ins' 
notivelle  idee  dans  le  cours  d^nseigne 
tnent  des  Ungues  modernes  d'ecoles  sec 
ondaires.  Depuis  longtemps  on  pensc 
qu'une  etude  plus  pratique  de  f  nnraiy 
serait  plus  avantageux,  A  cc  but  on  de- 
mande  plus  de  traductions  a  premiere  vm 
pour  les  examens,  et  on  donne  tin  cours 
de  lecture  supplementaire  qui  consiste  de 
trois  scries  de  livres  qui  varient  de  selec- 
tions passablement  faciles  am  selections 
plus  dii  I  iciles. 

Ces  livres  sont  choisis  pour  attirer  ['in- 
teret  des  ecoliers  el  son!  ecru>  a  la  modi 
moderne  sur  les  sujets  eels  que  des  mys 


UNE  HEUREUSE  INNOVATION 

Mamie  Ha 
ir  la  prei niere  fois 


GROVE  ,  M.i 

teres,  des  histoires  des  detectives  et  vies 
I/objet  en  vue  est 


histoires  □  a  venture 

a  aggrandir  le  vocabulaire  iie  I'etudiant 
des  mots  en  usage  rocs  les  jours.  , 

Pour  aider  I'etudiant  en  apprenant  ces 
livres  il  y  a  des  questions  en  anglais  a  la 
fin  dti  livre  bases  sur  chaque  chapitre. 
Les  livres  suivants  oni  ete  lus  par  les 
classes  en  francais.  Pnticesse 
Cherie",  "La  Carafe  d'  Eau,"  "Les  Pas 
stir  la  Neige,"  "La  Mission  de  Slice 
Kerrigan"  el  "j  es  Chasseurs  de  Papil- 
lons."  Les  classes  en  allemand  out  In: 
"Dei  Doppelganger"  et  "Die  Fremden- 
legion  i  re  n 


VAN  AN  GENE 

(  fORDOfs  ] 

%  M  Montag  den  20  Januar  genossen 
*  *  die  Mitglieder  eon  der  deutschen 
Klasse  des  fiinften  Jahres  einen  typis- 
ehen  deutschen  Kaffee  den  von  Fraiilein 
Fayloi  gegeben  wurde.  I  Uw  vier  I  Hit 
versammelten  vvir  im  Gesellscha  ftszimmei 
am  dritten  Stockwerl  e  wo  die  Stunden  in 
der  hauslichen  Wissenschaft  stattfinden. 
Fun  frohliches  Feuer  auf  dem  Herde 
griisste  uns  a  Is  wit  uns  inn  den  Fisch 
setzten  Wahrend  des  Nachmittags  mach- 
ten  wir  viele  Versuche  Deutsch  zu  sprech- 
en  abei  die  meisten  eon  tins  brauchten 
beide  Englisch   tind  ein   wenig  Deutsch 


iimcr  rafflf 

um  verstanden  zu  werden.  Lor  Erfri- 
schung  hatten  wir  Kaffee  end  Kaffeeku- 
chen  die  von  Fraiilein  Haliida)  so  giitie; 
bereitet  a  urde.  Was  uns  am  besten  ge- 
fiel  war  der  schone  Kaffeekuchen  der  am 
Wunsche  von  Frlulein  Taylor  heretnu 
wurde,  [ndem  wir  assen,  schauten  wir 
tnehrere  kleine  Photographien  und  Post 
karten  von  Deutschland  an  und  ehe  wir 
abfuhren,  sangen  w  it  tnehrere  doutscht 
Lieder,  die  wii  wahrend  des  jahres  ge- 
lerni  hatten.  Die  Madchen  waren  so 
gutig  und  wuschen  die  Schusseln, 


KIN  SUMMERS 

I  >0'N  :  fA   Cl  E  M 

"^a/IiNN  Sic  tiicht  wissen.  wo  Sic 
*  v  hiedhchr  Ferien  verbringen  kon- 
nen,  wenn  Sic  [lire  eigene  Gesellschaft 
und  jene  von  guten  Freunden  jener  von 
det*  Gruppc  I  eute  in  Sommerhotels  vor- 
ziehen,  wenn  Sic  einc  Hiitte  bauen  moch- 
ten,  zu  der  Sic  uin  irgend  eine  Zeit  ge- 
lien  diirfen,  kommenSie  mil  mirweit  ubei 
den  westen  Provinzen,  iiber  den  westen 
Provm/em  ubei  da>  relMex  Gcbirge  in 
diis  Hciv  von  den  "Cascades/5  und  lassen 
Sii  sich  an  die  Kiiste  von  dem  schonen 
Sec  Kootena)  hinabfallen 

Aui  einei  gewissen  kieinen  Spitz< 
l..nndi->.  die  sich  ein  venig  im  klare,  blatii 
;iSM-i  des  Sees  schiebt,  und  die  di< 
kleine  Bai  am  Osten  davon  scliutzt,  wei 
den  wie  liny  Hiitte  bauen  Sii  werden 
Meh  dor  r  sell!  sicliet  fiililen,  denn  die  leise 
a  us  dem  gegeniiberstehenden  Ufei  Berge 
und  jene,  die  liiiiten  in  die  Holic  seliwe- 
ben  und  den  See  umringen  tniissen  alle 
bose  Geister  abwehren.  I  Intie  konig 
Hehe  Fielncn  werden  die  Hiitei  v*oi  [hrer 


I -I  A  use;  HEN 

[\  -A 


I '  h  '  S 

I  Or  sein 

Sii-  werden  friib  im  Morgen  lufstehen. 
urn  dee  Sonnenaufgang  zu  sehen.  der  Sie 
atis  dee  Sorger  der  Weil  aufnehmen 
wird;  und  die  untergehende  Sonne,  die 
den  Bergen  die  sanften  rosenfarben  en 
Anstricht  geben  wird,  wird  alle  Plagen 
fortjagen  und  Sic  mit  einei  besonderen 
Priedi  fullen. 

\beu    lie  Hiitti    sageti  Sie?    Die  be- 
deiitendste  Sache  wird  ihr<    selione  1  in 
fashheit  sein      In  eme!    S telle     wo  die 
Stechpalme    wild   wachst.    wo  di<  siisse 
Duft  von  wilden  Rosen  und  wilden  Flic 
lerbaumen   die    Luff    wohlriechend,  ma- 
chen,  wiirde  ein  kostbares  Flaus  ein  Ein- 
dringling  sein     Nur  eine  Bedingung  ma- 
chen  win   da  tniissen  Sie  einen  grossen, 
ofFenen  Herd  haben,  inn  an  kuhlen  Alien 
den  bequem   zu  sitzen,  audi  zwei,  odei 
drei  grosse  Sessel   und  eine   kleine  Hire 
liebsten  Bikhet  enthaltende  Bibliothek. 

Kommen  Sie  denn  mit  nur!  I  he  Haii- 
sehen  wind  Oinen  gefallen 
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uar  nut  ein  altmodisches  der 
Wand  hangenden  Bild  in  tneinem 
Lehnstuhl  sass  ieh.  in  dem  ieh  daraul  ans 
chaute.  Ich  konnte  meine  Augen  nieln 
davon  neb  men.  Jedt  t  tanzende  Licht 
Mrahi  riihrte  dee  glatten  Holzrahmen 
und  weilte  zartlich. 

Von  dem  Gessichtspunkt  eines  Kirs:.' 
neliu-r,  gab  es  nichus  Aasstebendes  libei 
den  einzigc  n  Gegenstand  im  Bilde  -ein 
Blumenkorb. 

I  mine  i<  h  nacfidf  nkle  h  mi  das 
(jetnelue  tain  scliien  es  mil  als  ob  die 
BUnmm  eine  nacli  der  anderen,  niedlich 
aus  dem.  Korbc  traten.  in  den  altmodis- 
chen  Garten,  woraus  sie  kamen. 

Vot  meinen  Augen  nab  men  die  prach 
tigen  blauen  Rittersporn  PLi.ee  gegen  die 


..  0   *■  ilBB 


w(  isse    Pfahle    und    ihnen    .  u    Fiiss<  n 


ki  hie. 


grune     unci  weiss< 


Maibli 


schmiegte  sich  liebend.  Die  koniglichen 
I  tlien  glitten  zu  ihrei  Ecke;  die  Marien 
I  dikiiciieii  folgten  1<  miitig  Ma  Ike  und 
Pah  lien  gingen  langsam  Hand  in  Hand 
Die  errotenden,  gliihenden  Akelei  und 
Ringelblumen  begriissten  sich,  wahrend 
sie  zu  ihren  Platzen  eilten.  Dei  rote 
M'olin  glanztc  in  prach tigei  Farb<  gegen 
einer  Hintergrund  von  purpurischen  \s« 
tern. 

Bald  befand  sich  der  Korb  leer  und 
emu  verloren.  Aber  schauen  Sn  doch 
aui  den  Garten!  Wie  froh  und  gluckiich 
wat  es  jetztl  Die  schnceweissen  Federn 
der  Spirle  flatternten  im  sanften  Winde. 
Es  bliihte  und  duftete  libera II 
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Der  ganze  Garten  war  cine  Kugel  von 
Lieblichkeit  his  zum  Rande  vol!  geseln 
enkt. 

Allmahlich  stahl  etne  Rube  uber  den 
stillen  Garten.  Ein  abwechselnder  Wind 
ruhrte  die  Fingerhiite.    Ich  horte  einen 


klingelcnden  Laut,  Wo  wat  dor  Garten 
CCs^an^on?  Was  war  daraus  geworden? 
Dann,  a  Is  ich  mich  erinnerte,  wendete  ich 
fen,  zu  dor  Sic  urn  irgeuci  eine  / eit  gehrn 
von  dci'  tev/t  sterbenden  Sonne, 


Stille  der  Nacht 

Willkommen  klare  Sommernacht 
Die  auf  betauten  Fluren  liegt 
Gegrusst  mir.  goldne  Sternenpradn 
Die  spielend  sich  mi  Wcltrunn  wiegt! 

Das  Urgebirge  urn  mich  her 
1st  schweigcnd,  wie  tnein  Nachtgcbei: 
Weit  hinter  ihm  hor?  ich  das  Meer 
Im  Geist  unci  v\ie  dieBrandung  geht. 

Ich  here  enien  Hotcmon 

Den  mir  die  Luft  von  Westen  hringt. 

Indes  herauf  in  Osten  schon 

Des  Tages  leise  Ahnung  dnngn 

Ich  sinne,  wo  in  writer  Welt 
Jetzt  sterben  mag  ein  Menschenkind. 
LJnd  oh  viclieicht  den  Fining  hah 
Das  vielersehnte  Heldenkind. 

Doch  wie  mi  dunklen  Erdental 
Ein  unergrundlich  Schweigen  runt, 
Ich  fuhle  mich  so  leicht  ztimal 
Und  wie  die  Welt  so  still  and  gut. 

Der  tetzte  leise  Schmerz  und  Spott 
Verschwindet  aus  des  Herzens  Grund: 
Es  1st    als  tat'  der  alte  Gott 
Mir  cndlich  seinen  Namen  kund. 

^Keller, 


Stillness  of  Night 

Welcome  thou  cleat  summei  night 
Which  on  the  dewy  meadow  lies! 
I  greet  thee,  stars  with  gold  made  bright 
Which,  playing,  flicker  in  the  skies, 

These  ancient  hills  surrounding  me 
Are  silent  like  my  evening  prayer; 
I  iee I  thru  'hack  of  them,  the  sea 
Is  moving  with  a  ghostlj  air. 

Prom  the  west,  winds  hung  the  sound 
Of  music  piped  so  merrily , 
While  in  the  cast  and  all  around 
Foreboding  day  breaks  silently, 

I  wonder  il  in  all  rhc  earth 
Someone  is  dying,  or  the  day 
Is  heralding  the  promised  birth 
Of  some  loved  child  from  far  away, 

And  yet  as  in  a  dark  earth  vale 

Silences  deep  and  peaceful  rest, 

I  seem  so  free,  my  cures  so  'no I 

And  like  the  world,,  with  peace  I'm  blest. 

Now  sorrow  and  each  jesting  thought 
Has  vanished  from  my  inmost  soul: 
As  if  eternal  God  had  brought 
His  name  that  I  might  it  extoll, 

Ili'ini  r'rtlm^. 
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In  the  hope  oi  stimulating  interest  in  the  Spanish  language  the  following  short  es- 
says are  printed.  "Hun  are  of  average  first  year  difficulty  and  can  be  read  easily  by  any 
.student  or  French  and  Latin,  At  present,  no  regular  classes  in  Spanish  arc  taught  in  die 
school  but  a  few  upper  school  students  have  studied  the  language.  It  is  our  hope  that, 
by  reading  these  short  accounts,  the  interest  of  some  student  may  be  .sufficiently  aroused 
for  him  to  take  up  seriousl)  the  study  of  Spanish,  If  this  be  accomplished,  the  effort 
spenr  on  these  essays  will  be  ampl)  repaid, 

HL  ZORRO  EN  LA  C1STERNA 

loo  o  Wm  !  ER,  5  -A 


"Ayudeme  Vd!  ^yuclem*  \  d'"  dijo 
nil  zorro  que  se  habia  eaido  en  una  cis 
tenia, 

LJn  lobo  corrio  al  borde  de  la  cisterna 
y  vio  el  zorro  luchando  tnueho  para  mar- 
tenei  In  cabeza  sobre  el  agua. 

"Mi  pobre  querido  amigo,"  dijo  el  lo- 
bo, "esta  verdaderamente  en  gran  pc.li- 
gro  dc  perderse  la  vida.    (  reame,  lo  ,4- 


ento  rnuehu  t  uianto  tiempo,  ha  estado 
Vd.  alii  abajo?" 

LI  zorro  respondio,  "Si  desea  ayuda! 
me,  no  pierda  Vd.  el  tiempo  en  hablar, 
obtenga  Vd,  una  viierdn  y  saqueme.  No 
puedo  luehar  me  ahogare!" 

Id  lobo  suspiro  dr  una  niaiion  triste 
y  simpatica  se  marcho,  y  A  zorro  se  hun 
dio  en  el  agua  \  se  ahozo, 


FLORIDA 

Is  MOO     Al  i  INGHAM 


l-iorida!    tierra    de    playas    festivas  y 
palmas  ondeados  — donde  es  siempre  tin 
memona  el  invierno. 

Sr  pa.viban  tnuchos  anos  oiienti  is  que 
buscaban  a  la  Fontana  de  Juventud,  cuan- 
do  se  descubrio  dc  Ponce  de  1  eon,  exploi 
ado;  espanol,  en  el  ano  I  s  I  L  \  estaba 
llama  do  Florida,  significando  Lleno  de 
floresA  LJn  nombre  mas  apropriado  id 
puedr  ha  her  sido  dando  a  eso  pais,  porque 
es,  verdaderamente,  un  paraiso  "Iota! 

Lunio  el  estado  estaba,  una  vez,  cu- 
hicrto  del  mar  \  es  nun  bajo  todavia 
inn*  cientos  de  lagos  dentro  d<  sus  cot 
fines,  muchos  de  los  ciuales  son  circuidos 
de  pa? que >  hermosos,  que  son  llenado  de 
\  lores  coloradores  variosamente,  Liar 
\*id:is  de  llama,  rosas,  capucinas,  trinitai 
ios,  antirrinos,  guisantes  de  olor,  \  muchoj 
otros. 

La  1  ragrancia  nia^  captivando  ut  tod< 
Ios  t lores  del  sur  es  ese  de  los  botones  de 


las  naranjas.  A!  paseaxse  en  automovil 
por  algun  camino  en  la  partida  central 
del  e&tado  durante  la  mes  de  febrero  y 
inhular  sti  aroma  exotico  es  una  sensacion 
;n,i;ovtllo>a. 

Lb  noches  dc  este  pais  son  muy  en  can 
tando.  Las  paimas  ondeandos  mansa- 
mente,  siluetadas  claramente  en  In  luz  de 
la  luna,  urado  coo  los  acordes  dc  musica 
flotandf)  a  naves  del  agua,  eoo  Li  brisa 
perfumada  de  jasmin,  haria  que  un  joveu 
practice  se  olvidara. 

Ha\  inueho>  !ugan-s  interesantes  a  via 
jeros  de  gustos  diversos,  (  lusta na  al  his- 
tonador  a  ruatar  Sr..  Augustine,  la  ciudad 
mas  vie  jo  de  h*  tustado>.  I  hudox  la  cual 
traza  su  magen  trasero  a  L>  H  por  Don 
Pedro  Menendez.  La*  eaile.s  estrechas,  la 
arquitectura  e^ponola,  la  Plaza  de  la  Con 
stitucion  antigua,  v  las  marcas  levantan 
lado  pur  iado  cou  distritos  modernos  y 
deleitosos.     Las  puertas  desmigajandas 
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de  la  ciudad,  la  catedral  vieja,  y,  pot  su- 
puesto,  la  Fontana  de  Juventud  son  de 
interes  vivo.  Castillo  San  Marco,  Gli- 
oma de  Baliia  de  Mantanzas  hachuido 
las  banderas  de  cinco  iiaaoncs  poro  no 
ha  caldo  iiunca  delante  de  fuerzas  rests- 
tiendo. 


Lo  mas  bello  acerca  dc  este  t  ten a, 
como  es  por  toda>  partes,  es  la  hermosura 
inar'ectada  que  se  encuemra  cn  partes  dc 
los  basques.  Los  manatiales  y  riacnuelos 
que  estan  alejados  de  verdura  densa,  son 
vistas  dc  serena  belleza  excelente  en  el 


EL  DESCUBRIMIENTO  DE  LA  AMERICA 


En  el  puerto  de  Pados.  al  sudeste  do  Es- 
pana,  la  manana  dc  .icostn  trcee,  ]V>L 
se  pudo  ver  no  barcos,  preparado  pot 
an  viaje. 

Un  buque  pequeno  se  acerco  al  barco 
el  mas  grande,  la  Santa  Maria,  v  tin 
hombre  subio  para  las  cadenas  del  aneoro 
a  la  cubierta.  Aqucl  hombre  fuc  Cris- 
tobol  Colon,  un  pobre  navigante  de  Ge- 
nova,  capita n  de  la  Santa  Maria  y  co- 
man  dance  por  el  viaje, 

I  In  man  do  ligero,  un  rechino  de  ca- 
denas, se  levanta  el  ancoro,  se  ponen  las 
velas,  vuelven  los  barcos  con  el  viento, 
mueven  del  perto,  y  empiezan  el  largo 
viaje  que  no  termino  sino  America. 

Ocspues  de  poo*  dias,  lleg.i rem  a  lis 
Canarias,  y  entonces  repartieron  en  su 
viaje,.    Pronto  despues  de  su  partida,  Co- 


lon encontro  dit ieiih;idfh  con  su  banda, 
que  ownpiviuiiu  criminales,  ladrones  y 
asesinos  de  los  coteries  de  Espana,  los 
solos  que  se  acrevieron  acompani;H'  Colon 
en  su  prueba  a  ha  liar  una  neuva  via  a  la 
Asia. 

Pero  est  as  dil icuirnde>  no  pararon  a 
Colon,  y  continuo  en  sus  tres  barcos  chi- 
cos  a  traves  del  Atlantico. 

El  doer  de  octubre  percibio  la  tierra. 
Era  Li  is  Li  de  Cuianahara,  O  San  Salva- 
dor, una  dc  las  Lucaya.s.  <  ohm  desem- 
barco,  v  rcctamo  la  tierre  por  Espana.  en 
los  nombres  de  Fernando  el  Buenci  e  Ysa- 
bella  la  Catohca, 

Vtsito  tambicn  a  Cuba  \  a  I  bun.  que 
llamo  Hispanioia.  v  regreso  dcspm\s  a 
Espa na  e  1  ma  r/o,  I  4  9  > . 

America  foe  dcfcuhierta! 
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CADE  I'  IN 


Last  year  tin-  annua!  Cadet  [nspectioi 
took  place  on  the  23  rd  of  May.    [n  spin 
of  the  low  temperature  there  was  a  full 
turnout  ol  six  platoons,  presenting  .;  ven 
neat  appearance.    Tin-  Officers,  N  CO  cs, 
and  No.  i  Platoon  were  in  full  blue  tini 
ferine  u!uw  dn   remaindei  were  tn  wh.il 
shirts  nod  blue  trousers. 

The  Odrt>  were  inspected  b)  Majoi  J. 
Jeffrey,  the  District  Cadet  Officei  \ft< 
the  "fall  in"  ai  o'clock  the  (  eremo 

ma!  Inspection  in  Open  Ordet  took  place, 
followed  bv  the  March  Past  in  <  olumn 
of  Platoons,  araj  Column  oi  Route.  I  hen 
each  Coin  pain;  Platoon.  Signalling  Sec 
tion,  arid  burst  Aid  Croup  was  drilled 
reparrnelw  Contrary  to  custom  the  R<  tits 
JM  a  rc  h  d  o \s  1 1  t  o  w  n  was  not  held,  f<  *  1 1  c » \  x  - 
ing  the  suggestion  made  b)  the  [nspec 
tion  Officer  rhe  previous  year. 

On  rhe  conclusion  or  the  routine  drills 
a  Physical  Training  demonstration  was 
given  by  the  Corp>  under  rhe  supervision 
of  Mr.  F.  E.  O'Donohue.  The  Cadets 
performed  the  various  movements  very 
efficiently  and  with  excellent  co-ordina- 
tion. 

While  the  Platoons  were  taking  a 
Square  tortuanom  the  Gym  I  earn  paw 
an  exhibition  on  the  mats,     D  ('..,  R  A 


vere  then  pre- 
/IcKegne)  to  R„ 
1 I  honias,  R. 

Well  W  Sloan, 

ye  B.  I  [arkins,  J. 

irev,  I a  Marsden, 
eSueur,  and  O. 

■  ueur,  KX  A  pre- 
?!i  a  gold  medal 

vers  in  gymnas- 


ia   tin    (  adet 


■   >r|      ied   1  :   s    .     .'  p   a    in  gc  neral 
rlicienc      .  1  k  i       t  the  !  Hstrict.  Sarnia 
alsc   i  .   nd  place  ii    Physiee  I   I  rain- 

atoon  tindi  r  Lire,.  A.  M<  ■ 
attei  >  a  id  Sei  ,•.  ,    <  ]  >te  won  the  prize 
an   the  best  platoon      Hie  Si  goal  Corps 
j  ilaced  :  -si    n  the  ;  )isi  i  < 1  and  v<  on  the 
e    A     h  [<  yer  1  rophy. 

Oi  :  ICERS  AND  N.CO.'s 

Btn,  O,  C.  Cadet  Major — W  Hutchin- 
son. 

Adjutant  Cade!  Capt.— J.  Ciunie. 
Quartermaster  (  adet    1  ieut.    1 X  Simp- 

son. 

Non-Commissioned  Officers:  R    S,  M. 
R.  K  I  aidizabal 
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tku  k   Row  ,    Gla  il  ,   1  )allie      J"  .  h at   i  -• 
Second  Row:    Hallam,  Kent,  Stirre! 
Front  Row;    Nelson,  Lester,  Ross,  Mr 
S i  1 1 1  n  g  i    S t o kes,  H  um p  h r e y s . 


tl,  Mc 


A  i  OMP  \  m, 

Gulri  ( 'apt,  •  R,  Ar  ders  m. 
Cadet  Lieut.  •  A   Mc\X  uters. 
Cadet  Lieut     If  Thompson. 
Cndei  Lieut.  -  N.  1  )arrach. 
C.  S.  M.  -  L.  Galloway. 
Serg t.— C.  Cote . 

Scrgt.    J.  ' !  hain       Sergl    •  L.  Wi 

B  (  Company.  , 
Cadet  Capr.  -  G .  Go  ugh 
Cadet  Lieut.-  W.  Lester 


The  Rifle  I  cams  v  ere  very  s  jc: 
this  year  especially  in  the  Domin 
Canada  Rifle  Association  C  oi  ipi 
Both  die  Senioi  and  funior  team 
special  certificates  r.s  a  rosmt  of 
made  averages  of  over  90'  ,  for  t 
niors  and  over  85'  <■  for  the  J 
Members  ol  the  teams  who  made 
over  their  a\  t  rages  rei  en  <  I  S<  rone 
D.GR.  \,   Medals,     R    M  mh/ilv 


r  the  I  Ugliest 
la  Silver  Me- 
re  school  was 

n  on  the  1  !on- 
Sarnia  Colle- 

:er-corps  team 

aee  ahead  of 
mto  Mem 

:  scores  were; 


Lieut.  D.  Simpson,  96;  Corp,  I  rhomas, 
90;  Corp.  R.  D.  Dailey,  88;  and  Sergt.  R 
Meiidizabal  86.  I  tetit.  I  )  Dimpson  v\  is 
especially  successful,  winning  the  1  ord 
Wake I  ield  Froph)  with  the  highest  a.g 
gregatc  score  for  cadets,  at  the  meet 

Flic    following    Dominioi  Marksma 
rings  and  pins  were  awarded:  Gold  Rings 
— R.  Daile> .  R.  Mendizabal.  i  >.  Simpson 
L.  Thomas.    Gold  Pan-  H,  Glaab.  V*  , 
Humph  tan .  W.  Lester,  G.  1  ink,  F,  Mars 


den.  B.  Nelson,  E.  Powell  L.    I  homas. 

Sdver  Pins  G.  Adams,    F.  Davidson, 

W  Humphrey,  H,  Glaab,  W.  Lester, 
F.  Mirsden.  j.  Mackenzie,  B  Nelson,  W. 
Perry,  E.  Powell,  1     rhomas,  C.  Yorke. 

P-nrcn  Puis  G.  Adams,  A.  I  )allier, 
H.  Glaab.  G,  [ingersoll,  j.  Kirk.  E,  Kent, 
W  '  ester,  K,  Langan  K  Marsden,  J. 
MacKenzie,   B    Nelson,   E.    Powell,  T. 

f-V- .    !      Tlm.:n.i>.     !  TKim 


B  cl  Ro\  ; 
Fr<  n  Ro  . 


Foci]  war  a  class  in  conducte  I  after 
regular  hours,  in  v\  hich  il!  win  ,  en  I 
teecnv  instruction  in  tin  methods  em 
ployed  in  rendering  first  aid  M,i  Loui: 
Crock  e  tt  aga  i  1 1  v  e  ?  •,  o  > u  rteo  us  I ;  g  ave  his 
services  as  instructoi 


-  •  :  •  •    .  Rear. i    y.   R    M  nclizabal 

FIRST  \!D 

a  te  Fin     Senioi     team    consisting    ol  R. 

end  Gates.  IF  Griffith,  V.  Harris,  E,  K ear- 

in.  \ .  and  R.  Mendizabal,  placed  second 
in  the  District.  «'  lie  Junior  team  placed 
?! -J  i  tin  District,  lac*  member*,  \a  ere 
I Aiken,  \.  Chapman,  K.  Lyford,  and 
1  Simpson 


T  H  fi     CO!   L  F.  G  f  A  T  E 
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si  ci 


is? 
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INTERFORM  COMPETITIONS 


r  II  M  lit  GIRLS  of  the  school  are  very  fortunate  in  rhe  variety  and  number  ol  interest 
ing  sports  offered  for  their  enjoyment.  To  the  old  favorites  of  Basketball  Vol- 
leyball and  Track  and  Field  have  been  added  in  the  best  couple  of  years,  Soccer,  Badmin- 
ton, and  Baseball  The  tournaments  are  arranged  so  that  any  girl  who  is  at  all  interested 
may  play  on  a  team  and  lake  part  in  a  inurnment.  Usual!}-  each  form  enters  a  team  for 
each  tournament,  however  it  a  form  has  too  few  girls  for  a  team  two  I  onus  enter  a  team 
together. 

To  the  winners  of  each  ol  these  tournament  groups  a  pennant  is  presented  winch  is 
hung  up  in  the  winning  form's  home  room. 

The  school  is  divided  into  three  groups..  5rmor  nurd  and  highei  years,  Intermediate- 
second  year,  Junior-first  year.  For  each  of  these  groups  a  round  robin  tournament  is  ar- 
ranged. The  girls  act  as  captains  ol  the  teams,  manage  the  games  and  look  alter  all  the 
spec  en  dmaes.  For  the  interest  mid  information  ol  the  reader,  the  results  oJ  the  inter- 
form  roinpctmoies  will  he  given  below.  consisting  of  the  number  oi  teams,  players  in  the 
activity  and  the  winning  teams  and  their  ea prams  m  each  tournament. 

TRACK  AND  MHLD  begins  the  school  year  m  girls'  sports  This  tournament  is 
held  on  Field  Da.)  with  inter  form  contests  in  the  morning  and  individual  competition  in 
the  ahrriaion,  For  the  morning  events  which  include  high  jump,,  broad  jump,  basketball 
and  baseball  throwing  for  distance  and  accuracy,  and  relay  races,  each  form  may  enter  a 
ream  oi  at  least  tea  girls  m  each  event.  The  aiuernoon  competition  w  the  usual  individual 
type;  its  program  is  much  the  suae  as  thai  ol  the  morning, 

w   f  cam.s  FY*  F  lav  wo 

Sr.    !    Coll.  5 — M.  Hargrove     Int.  I.  Coil.  2C,  R.  Stewardson  jr.   1,  Tech.   IB.  V.  Campbell 
2    Coll,3A  -W    Durnford  2,  Coll    2B,  M.  [ones  2.  Coll.   1C,  M  Simmons 

3. Coll.  4— M.  Nlckell  C  Coll.  2D,  vl   VanH  rnc         >    Com    lA,  D,  Kirbj 

THb  BASEBALL  TOURNAMENT  turned  out  very  successfully  although  this 
is  the  first  year  for  a  long  time  that  one  laws  been  held.     Tin-  games  were  played  outside 

on  the  numerous  diamonds  provided.  The  keen  competition  between  fifth  ami  >A  re- 
sulted in  i  tie,    In  the  playofl  5th  won  b)  the  narrow  margin  oi  om  point, 


T  H  H     (.  Oil  H  G  I  A  I  E 


I  y  1  earns 

Sr.    1.  Coll.  5,  H.  Can  3  Lit,  t     (  n.T 

I  2.  Com.   5,  B    Maid    ent  2.  Com 

|      Coli.  3C,  0.  Kee  3.  Coll. 

v  f  roll   ?  V  j    Stedv  ill 

SOCXTR,  although  a  comparative!; 
come  .i  favourite  with  thosi  wh  -  like  o 
tournament  was  not  completed  las  fal 

BADMINTON  has  been  pla>   i  - 
however,  is  the  first,  a  tournament  has  ?  . 
will  become  interested  next    ea    as  >ad 
nn  in-  a  f  ter  one  has  le  1 1  school 
13  r  e  a  m  j 

Sr.    1   Coll.  4,  f  >    Brn;  iin  uir    i     v  \H. 

2.  Coll.    H     V.   Roberts  2.  Com 

>.  Com,   3.  .  •■    S.  fwfu  3.  Coll. 

The  BASRBTBAI  J    keyniaiaaent  • 


:ar  the  must  popular  playt  J  by  the 


team  lor  flic  tournament  and  tin 
27  Teams 

Sr.   i.  Coll.    ■    H    k\v.,  .  ■  HI 

2.  Coll.   OA.  I  ,  Ward 

3.  Com.   V  D    Ph.lSJp.,  2.  Coll 

The  VOLLEY  BALL  tournament 
leyball  is  second  only  to  Basketball   r  pe 
more  players  on  a  team  thus  drawing  no 

21  Teams 
Sr.  I.  Coll    0-\,  E   SouthcombeJ  a  i 

2.  Coll..   «B,  B.  Stonei  2.  Coll, 

*    Coil.  "V  A.  Mart 


..  r5  1  layers 
;  *    i    '  oi  i    !  A,  M,  \  kirra) 

srtt  2.  1  ech    1  B,  E.  Forbes 

lamarn        3.  Coli    3  la  H    Mio  hell 

in  girl  sports  i  I  the  school,  has  be- 
s.  1  h  e  to  1  ad  eather  the  Soccer 
)  fin  '  ti  up  I  his  spring, 
e  gii  •  '  or  -.a  era!  years,  This  year, 
Jt.  t  s  hoped  that  even  more  girls 
•  ti  1     hi(  h  on<  -  in  more  easily  con 

H  Players 

sf  V-    i    <  ,M  IE,  h  Marsh 

tin  "    ,  Dim  :  V.  H    G  u  till  im 

3.  Coll  1C  R.  Tync 

out  ifter  Christmas.    This  game  is 
it  ever)   form  in  <  he  school  enters  a 
la)  e  J  and  !  olii  wt  d. 
I  > )  Players 

l.  Ji     I .  <  'om     I  A  ,    I .  Biondin 
2.  Tech    1  \,  J.  Sing 
ule  3.  Corn.  IB,  D.  MacDon  ild 

:  v  inter  term  in  girls'  .spares,  Vol- 
also  has  the  advantage  oi  requiring 


11     IK,  1  Campbell 


IB,  V.  C, 


im  per 


ech.  i  B  A.  Belliiigfiaj 


A  DANCING  competition  is  being 
menu,  Bach  form  will  enter  a  team  wl  i< 
curators. 

HP  HE  Girls  Sports  of  the  S.  C 


'v  eai  in  additi<  m  to 
judged  b)  a  committ 

:<  ndia  ed  b)  the  G.  i 


ue  other  tourna- 
•e  oJ  the  dancing 


A.  I 


a  very  girl 


■  in  the  school  may  be  a  member  and  share  in  the  activities  plumed.  Tin*  associa- 
tion functions  through  its  executive  comprised  of  the  usual  officers  plus  the  "curators" 
for  each  activitv.  I'hese  curators  sue  the  convenors  of  rommittees  composed  of  the  cap- 
tains chosen  from  each  form,  to  take  charge  o  th<  caam  lis  games  flie  executive  makes 
rhc  plans  for  the  general  wort  ol  the  year  while  the  committee  for  each  sport  does  the 
special  planning. 

This  year  the  executive  has  been  ampl)  repaid  foi  its  efforts  by  the  increasing  in- 
irr.st  in  all  aui  i-oi «  a-.s  piarmru. 

(  URI  S;  A  tHLI  i  [(    I  L\E<  I  i  7  IVI 


Honorary  Pr<  sid<  til  5-    VJis    Ramsden     nd  Mi  Arbur) 
President     Doris    Brown  Vice-Pr  sid<    1  -W 

Secretary      I  )onn  i   (  llements  Pre  isurer 


inmi  red  I  )u  rnford 
N  I<  rl<     \  rmst  rong 


i,  a  RATOR 

Tracl    and  Field  -Mildred    [ones       Badminton     I   ora    HaeDonald        /olleyball      \gnes  Mar* 
Soccer    -Kathryn   Hayes       Baseball     Helen    C    es       Basketball  -Elaine  Ward 
Swi  riming     Miriam   Kember  »ancin       Is;  b<  I   fvh  mlu  dial 


All    YEAR   ROUND  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  encourage  all-round  proficienq  and  continued  activity  in  P.  T.  dirougn 
the  year,  the  G.  A  \.  uses  a  pc  mt  system.  Points  ate  awarded  for  class  work  and  for 
participation  in  the  extra  curricula r  P,  F.  activities.  Special  bonuses  are  given  members 
of  winning  teams,  successful  randidates  in  Life  Saving  examinations,  captains  and  offi- 
cials for  games  and  members  >!  tin  executi  a  oi  the  A.  A. 

The  girl  who  makes  the  highest  >re  on  her  year's  work  is  declared  "All  Round 
Champion"  for  thai  year  and  is  awarded  a  first  AS"  bj  the  school. 


c  ■  A  o  •  :  A  inners  oi  CP  A.  A.  Crests 

Merit  Armstrong  Dori  B  on  Beatri  i  Dennis,  Winnifred  Durnford,  Margaret  Ea- 
crett,  Nob  Fraser,  I  mma  Hargrove,  1  mm  i  hughes,  Margaret  James,  Edna  Kce,  Nora 
MacNamara,  Mario  M  Kink)  Blanche  Maidment.  Pan/  Moorehouse,  Ka>  Nickel!, 
Ims-AtH-  Palmer,  [na  Rosehrough,  fhelma  Ross,  llene  Sproule,  Ruby  Stewardson,  jean 
SndnoL  Jessie  Walker,  Elaine  Ward   (Araldine  Whitcombe. 

Based  on  the  ibovc  Progran  i  pennani  is  iwarded  the  form  scoring  the  highest 
average  in  the  poinl  system  Although  the)  won  no  first  places  in  the  tournaments, 
last  year  the  girls  oJ  1  c  A  :<  '  wis  .u.  rded  this  Ml  Round  (  hanipionship  pennani  due  to 
their  consisteni  interesi      fhey  it   to  b<  congratulated  on  their  good  sportsmanship. 


1  HE     C  O  L  L  E  G  1  A  T  E 


Bad  Rou 
Front  Rev 


I.  M 


\ '  m  si  '< 


(  rlRl  S  \  !1  U  1 
il,  M    f<  nes  ?  i  Can  - 


h    EXECl  fTIVE 

V'lr,  Asbury,  Miss  Ramsden,  A  Mart,  k,  Hays 
Member.  D,  Brown   (Pres.),  W    Durnford,  M. 


S\X  [MM  I  NO 


Marie  Harp 


a  i  mm  men  r  of  standan 
grov !  ind  Marie  I  lai 
ond  "S.v 


\gain  the  pool  has  been  opened,  and  the  girl-  mve  shown 
theii  appreciate  n  ■  I  the  Board  of  Fdueauon\  generosity  by  tak- 
ing up  their  work  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  Swimming  Club, 
consisting  of  thus,-  who  have  passed  all  the  preliminary  tests  re- 
quired before  they  may  use  toe  whole  pool  and  diving  board,  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes  alter  the  non-members,  in 
order  to  take  more  ad\  meed  woik  in  diving  and  life-having.  A 
group  ol  tests  foi  the  Swimming  Club  has  been  arranged,  diffi- 
cult enough  to  warrant  the  awaidmg  of  a  second  "S"  for  com- 
pleting them.  I  he)  include;  assisting  nub  instruction.  Life-sav- 
ing examinations,  up  to  Silver  and  First- Class  Instructor's  cer- 
tificates, perfection  oi  rami  in  .swimming  strokes  and  diving,  and 
hi  speed  and  distance  swimming.  Margaret  Eacrett,  Emma  Har- 
grove havi   passed  then  Swimming  (dub  tests,  w  inning  their  sec- 


MM  {  •>  i  »  \^  CHAMI'IONS 

Back  Row:    f.  Kirk,  D.  Huggins,  R.  Pole, 

Front  Row:    W.  Einor,  J    Jacques,  1.  Moorehouse,  P.  Campbell 


LIFE  SAVING 

'I  he  standing  oi  the  Sarnia  Collegiate  in  the  Life-Saving  work  in  the  province  is  one 
place  higher  in  1933  than  it  was  in  W4.  The  S.  0  X  nas  eighteenth  among  the  swim- 
ming groups  in  Ontario,  associated  with  the  Royal  Life  Saving  Society.  This  .standing  is 
based  on  the  number  of  successful  candidates. 

Last  June  and  I  December  a  number  of  girls  passed  the  examination  oi  the  R.L.S.S. 
The  excellent  work  or  the  girls  w  ho  parsed  tlieir  Instructor  s  examinations  is  worthy  oi 
special  mention. 

f  he  following  arc  the  Lik-Saving  awards: 

1st  Class  Instructor's  Certificate— Margaret  Eacrett,  Emma  Hargrove,  Gladys  Go  tin,  Marie 
1  i.ii m  e. 

Award  of  Merit— Margaret  Eacrett,  Emma  Hargrove,  Gladys  Giffin,  Marie?  Hargrove. 

Bronze  Medallion.  1  ntermediate  and  Elementary  Certificate  Gens  id  me  WhitcomMy  Paul- 
ina Palmer,  Doroth}  Brown,  Edith  Hughes,  Merle  Armstrong  jane  Cowan,  Helen  Louise  Mc- 
Donald, Edna  Kee,  !3oiis  Rsown.  Kay  Knowles. 

Bronze  Medallion  and  Intermediate  Certificate  — Addie  Walker,  Margaret  Ritchie,  Frieda 
Alkery   Nellie  Julien.   I'r.uiu'.s  Northrup. 

Bronze  Medallion-  -Audrey  Macmillan,  Mai  v  Doherty. 

Elementary  Cemltcaie  -Margaret  Won  less,  Eloise  jMm.Men.  Isabel  Mendtmhal.  Ehtme 
Ward,  jean  Seed  will,  Winnie  Durnford,  Jean  Woodrowe. 


cf      •••      '  imj  son    :  u  k    1  hain,  Bill  Les- 
ter :   »d«  f<     /lendizal  '-•>!.     'V I  cm  hers 
of     '        tn  pla     I   >f  i  on<  I  and  third  in 
ind       .:, .    1  te,    tlso  v\  inning 

ompetition    .  a  3  held  for  the  I  )o- 
•    ptoi   hij    last    iummer,  end 
,  ns         1 "      vhich  she  has  won 
tor     it1  1   i    foi  i    i  »nse  'ut i vi   i  e  trs  at  the 

Canadian  National  Exhibition. 

■.  ti1  e  participation 
in  s  a  proa<   -  s.  if  would  not  be 

i  i  i    •      >lace  ti      ,       ■  moi  t  resume  of 
rman  :e    ! l)  >  I,    the  first 

I    :oni]    1 1  1  :■.   th    team  was  com- 
■ .    '  ;     :      hi  g< >r  1  ,  1  mith.  T,  Mm 
-  ICciii   ■     it  hi    \,   H  ire;  this 
n      i   :     third   n  the  ( )ntario  eoinpe- 
titioi    held   ii   I  fat    I  louse     Since  them 
the  '  :•-  ia  i  -••    In      ntered  and  wen  first 
;    cl    tea      n  tnnastic  competitions, 
h    j  includ     oui  W  1.  >.S  S.A.,  five  On- 
:       •  :  '•  tn  nion  Championships. 

In    he  Dominion   Senior  Open  Competi- 
'    ' '     na  has  pi  u  <  d  Second  as  a  ream; 
firsi   •    ic    ii    S  niiot    Fumbling  was 
LyL     >n  ir!    and  h    Senior  Side 
Horse  by  L.  McKenzie. 


I  firing  [934  u  d       >   In  :  i   o   !  •  u 
v.  a  5  s'ueces  cful   in   retaining  ill 
pre\  ions!)   woe      m<  wa: 
of  comp    ttioii   ;  *      '  -  •       :   .  i 
Sane,    an< :   the     o       enth    ■  .  1 1  t,; 
comp<  titt<  »i        '  "ii      mi  ,  a :    V,  I )  1  S  1 
Coinpi  tition  wa     u    I.  in    !  ■  Patte 
Collegi  ite  n  V-  inds  i    01    !     urda)  > 
ril   i  ;,        "\        ;  "e:   <     l  easil 
5177  out  of  a  possible  6000  points.  The 
Patte  :  oi    '  olle  |e         in  placed 
with  4783  points.    Douglas  Simpson  won 
the  W  O.S.S.A    «    |    fi      he  In    eid  i 
All-Round      h  i  i  pioi        m    >i  -  i 
Mroc:  Icon  si  i    I  '•    '  u  , 
alth<  ugh  i  he  v    idsoi  i    ,  ia; 
v  l<  msl been  d<  cl  1 1  e<  I    I  e  /  ■    i  i    '  t  le  1 
an  ei  roi  i    totalling  tin   1     re;      [lie  er- 
ror v\  as  la  ter  rectified     '  In   -  '  n    ici  i 
bersoJ  tin   Sa  ana     am  v  re:  \  Lestei 
R.  Kent,  I     iS  lendizabal    1     Fj  dn,  W, 
f  In  nj  hn  . 

At  the  Ontario  Inter-Scholastic  Com- 
petition it  Han  :  '  us    ai   Vpri!  23tli  ' 
Sarnia  team  agaii   1  ,  ;    I    j   plao   fo  i 
tee  rd    on  ;e<  u  "  e    ea     mt\    ;  )  0  p  ni 
com]  h  i  ing    ag  din      ■  ■  hi    otln  i  a 
( ilebe  Coll  pate,  Oi   i   a;    >la<    .'    •  ■  ; 
with  995  points,  '  The  team  was  composed 


During  the  past  /eai  th«  LeSueur  Gold 
Medal  for  the  Semen  "r  mnastic  Cham 
pion  ol  th<  school  was  awarded  to  Doug 
Simpson.  Dougald  McKenzie  won  the  In- 
termediate 1  hampionshi]  eei  1  K  Aiken 
the  jo ni or, 

I  he  sen  01  All  ;/  )  in  .'  rl:  impion  oi  the 


school,  according  to  the  Point  System, 
was  Ro)  Kent,  who  receive*!  the  Rotarv 
Club  Cop  and  Miniature.  In  the  Inter- 
mediate division,  R.  Mendizabal  won  the 
Rotar>  Club  Silver  Medal,  and  W. 
Humphreys  vvc.n  the-  Junior  Champion- 
:  hip  and  Rotary  Medal, 


in,  i  )oy  •■    Sim  ]  >s<  m 


75  lbs  i 
85  lbs     ]  I 

95  lbs     I  1.  ;  :  it  :  w  .,  c 

I  -  \X  illiams 

J  ;iacT 
B  V  at  ;on 
1  \  <S  I  ICeowti. 
S.  !  :;  v  reni  i 
I .  K  em 


11  !  lbs 
118  lbs 
125  lbs 

I  ?>  Ik. 

[•H  Ik-, 


• ...  ncii  :at 
I  1  .mphrr 


i  !    \  i'  YR  VIS      larch,  1,936 

160  lbs.  -D.  Austin. 

I  leavyweight     B,  [sbistei , 


i i  y  . :  ■ ,  trom 


\\ ' !-'  EST]  f  MG 

LOO  lbs.-  M.  Berger. 
I  ;  1  ii  -h.  -  j.  I  )ickerson. 
125  lbs.    B.  Lester. 
!  '5  lbs.     B.  Murray, 
eh  Ibv-    k\  Kent, 
i  60  lbs,    R.  Mattingl) , 


SENIOR  RUGBY  TEAM 

Back  Row;    H.  Hampton,  Mr.  O'Donohue,  B   McMillen,  J    Kirk,  Mr    Asbury.  Tom  Elliott. 
Second  Row:    |.  Chapman.  V,  Earner,  H    Griffiths,  R    Williams,  6    Harris,  !<    Mattingley,  R. 
Skam,  1  om  1  amberr. 

Front  Row;    J.  Mafheuami,  R.  Kent,  W.  Chong,  J     Thompson,    <  .*.    Cote,    N     Darrach,  G. 
Klioun  .    I  >     Hunt.   G     R.-rkm:..    1      (  'rao: 


SENIOR  RUGBY 


SlN'IOK    Tl  \.M 

Flying  Whig    C.  Perkins. 

Halves  j.   Thompson,   \X  ,   Chong,  N. 

Darrach. 
Quarter --  ( (.ow. 
Snap— B.  Harris, 
Insides— -H.  Griffiths,  R.  Skam, 
Middles— R.  Mattingly,  R,  Williams. 
Ends—  R.  Kent,  P.  Olenuik. 
Subs.-  j.  Mathewsoin  H.  Hampton,  T. 

Lambert,    L.    Craig.   V     Farner,  G. 

Khoury. 
Ma  nage  r— "  l\  >m  B 1  liot  t. 
Trainers — -Bob  McMillen,  Jack  Kirk, 


Sarnia  10,  London  0:s  irai  0. 
In  the  first  game  of  the  W.G.S.S.A. 
series,  Sarnia  Seniors  defeated  London 
Central  After  a  scoreless  30  minutes  of 
football,  our  senior  aggregation  got  down 
to  business  and  emerged  the  victors.  The 
outstanding  player  for  S.  C.  I.  was  Mat- 
tingly, a  husky  linesman  whose  perform- 


ance was  exceptionally  good  at  all  tunes. 
Sarnia  tried  six  passes,  three  of  which 
were  completed,  two  falling  short,  and  the 
other  being  intercepted.  Perkins  scored 
a  touchdown  on  a  bad  snap  In  London. 
Darrach  showed  up  as  a  plunger  and 
Chong,  Kent  and  Khoury  performed  well 
in  the  back  held. 


Sarnia  0,  London  Central  0. 

The  first  quarter  of  this  second  game 
was  a  see-saw  affair,  with  both  teams  on 
even  kicking  terms  and  neither  one  mak- 
ing very  large  gains  through  the  line. 
The  highlight  of  the  game  was  Dar- 
rach s  50- yard  gain,  when,  after  being 
injured,  he  placed  the  ball  on  Centra Ps 
10-yard  line,  but  Sarnia  failed  to  score. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  both 
teams  resorted  to  forward  passes.  Out- 
standing players  for  Sarnia  were  Kent, 
hslHvwL  and  Williams. 


T  H  E     c:  O  L  L  E  G  I  A  T  E 
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Sarnia  3,  London  South  2. 

Atrer  a  hectic  six  t\  minutes  of  toon 
ball,  the  seniors  gained  a  victory  over  a 
stronger  London  team  to  clinch  the  dis- 
trict W.O.S.S.A.  title,  and  gain  the  right 
to  enter  the  semi-finals  against  Windsor- 
Walkerville  Vocational  School  The  Se- 
niors, although  a  much  lighter  team  than 
the  Londoners,  had  the  margin  over  them 
in  alertness  and  end  running.  Sarnia's 
advances  were  nude  large iv  around  the 
ends  by  Cote's  and  Darrach's  fleet  run- 
ning, along  with  Chong's  line-ripping 
plunges.  Bad  breaks  against  Sarnia  pre- 
vented them  from  scoring  oftener.  Dat- 
rach  was  called  back  after  a  55-yard  run 
in  the  first  quarter,  and  the  team  was 
penalized  5  yards.  Thompson,  Samia 
kicker,  collected  all  three  points  in  the 
third  period.  Play  was  kept  mostly  in 
the  visitors'  territory  in  the  last  quarter, 
the  Loud-. mens  obtaining  their  two  points 
in  the  fi  rst  and  last  Quarters. 


Sar>o-\  \  I  on  don  South  I . 

"The  Seniors  handed  I  ondon  South 
their  second  defeat  in  one  of  the  best 
game>  ol  the  season,  Ross  Williams  was 
responsible  for  the  seniors  score  when 
he  brilliantl)  blocked  j  London  kick  and 
f e i  1  on  tin  ball  behind  thru  line  for  the 
major  score.  Standouts  tor  Sanaa  were 
Kent,  Perkins  and  Ma  rough.  Good  de- 
fensive nork  and  co-operation  were  lead- 
ing factors  in  Sanaa's  victory. 


Windsor  15,  Sarnia  2. 
Windsor  Walkerville  outseoreci  the  se- 
niors in  the  first  game  of  the  senior  W.O. 
S.S.A.  semi-finals.  Windsor  maintained 
a  steadv  pressure  against  its  less  exper- 
ienced opponents  and  piled  up  a  13-point 
lead.  In  punting,  there  was  little  to 
choose  between.  Thompson  and  the  Wind- 
sor hooter.  Standout  for  Sarnia  was 
'Willie  Chong,  although  he  didn't  get  in- 
to the  game  until  it  was  well  started.  His 
ime  plunging.,  cackling,  and  half-carrying 
were  most  effective.  In  the  second  pe- 
riod, Thompson  kicked  the  two  single 
points  for  the  Minors.  Sarnia  staged  a 
great  defensive  show  in  the  two  middle 
periods,  but  was  not  strong  enough  to 
handle  Windsor's  line. 

Windsor  19,  Sarnia  L 
After  numerous  shake-ups  in  the  team 
and  a  week's  practice,  the  seniors  journey- 
ed to  Windsor,  set  on  turning  the  tables 
on  their  conquerors  On  a  cold,  muddy 
field,  Windsor's  much  heaviei  forward 
wall  proved  too  strong  lor  S.irnnbs  halvo 
to  plunge  through.  After  a  scoieless  first: 
period,  Windsor  gamed  a  major  count  on 
a  forward  pass.  Sarnia 's  lone  point  came 
in  the  last  period  when  Thompson  kick- 
ed hmond  the  deadline.  In  the  hnirth 
period,  Sarnnws  hard  lighting  quarter, 
Core,  was  taken  out  of  the  game  due  to 
injuries.  Kent,  captain  of  the  team,  took 
over  the  pivot  position.  Kent,  Cote,  Mat- 
ungiy  ami  Harris  were  the  outstanding 
players  of  the  Seniors, 
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Flying  Wmg---B.  Murray. 

Halves-- J,    flour  Gutteridge,   b  Bay 
duL 

Quarter — L.  Allen, 

Snap    j.  Chapman, 

Insides— -  1  .  Harkm>,  1  X  Burke. 


Middles  J.  McMillen,  R.  Douchcr. 

Ends— P.  Cote,  B.  Gillson. 

Subs — B.  Shaw,  B.  Hammett,  B.  Nimmo, 

J.  Mainwaring,  D.  Fleming,  J.  Brown, 

C.  Keleh,  K.  Dickson, 
M ana ge r — G .  I nge rso ! ! , 
Trainer— Bill  Kirk. 


]l  fNIOR  1  1  i  rBl 


Bad   Row  :    Mr   McNaii .  R    ;  >ou<  her,  >.h     1  "  »  •••    •   •  • 

Second  Row:    B.  McMillen,  R    Santche,  1      1  n,  i     Vlurraj  J. 

mett,  j  .  < Ih  ipman. 

Front  Row:    R.  Nimmo,  C    Kekh,  J    Manu-    •.  .-     !     H.uk.,  B 

big,  !  >,  Burk(  ,   P    ( lote 


Si  ,   Tf  IOMAS    \  S  \RNIA  4. 

In  one  of  the  most  unexpected  upse  - 
of  the  year,  Sarnia  Juniors  bowed  ii  S 
feat  to  a  heavier  St,  Thomas  team.  Oi  I 
standing  performers  for  Sarnia  were  Ba] 
duk.  Gutteridge,  Thaiii  and  Dickson    1  i 
the  first  period  Gutteridge  scored  on  a 
kick  over  the  opponents'  goal    and  tin 
game  then  became  a  kicking  duel  between 
Lotich  of  St.  Thomas,  and  Gutteridge  ot 
Siimh.     In   the   closing   minute    ol  fill 
third   period,   Cote   scored   Sarnia's  las 
count  ol  the  game  by  a  beautiful  50-yai  I 
drop-kick.  An  important  lightlight  ol  the 
game   was    Dickson's    >0-yard    pass  to 
Mainw  aring. 


«.a  6. 


i  nined  to  elitoinati  St  1  m  i  ' 1  toe 
irsi  cjuai  ei  oi  I  n  ;  an  e,  h  j  ti  >i<  rs 
pi;  yed  .  lie  o  tl  ,  ind  c  tin  teak  • 
of  tin  gam  as  i  ca  ic  I  t  uchaow  n 
by  Dickson  in  tl  i  •  :  ,nd  qi  etc  tatted 
I  u  oia  •   .  roj  i;n ,  ,  •     third  pel  tod, 

C  ickson  kn  ke<  i  iaa  in;  i  an  1  ;;'  •  ;  na 
lads  bopes  fo  f  urthei  <  icp  ie!  i  •  *  the 
\  ■  ,( ).S.S«  i*<     ■  i     '    1  •  ten    -•  nil  er 

idge  I  ickc  i  i  1  1  isi  tig  1  '  )iit- 
tanding  fi    ;  ■  ;am    was  a  45- 

ird  run  !  b  i  ■  '  -  ball-hand 
iiig        •       )arl    i  backfteld  made 

•  '  -  man  ■  tin  l<  •  v  h  h  lid  nothing 
to  >to]    tin   S       •  •       ;  mac  ii  i 
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Back  Row:    M,  Phibbs,  B.  Kerr,  W.  Williams,  J,  McMillan,  Mr    Ritchie,   D    Rutherford,  W. 
Ford,  K.  Rooney. 

Front  Row:    I).  Hodgins,  M    Ritchie,  \.  Lawson;  E,  Miles,  W.  Knowies,  N  Fulkerson. 


FIELD  DAY,  19^5 


Although  the  « old  weather  forced  the 
postponement  of  our  annua  1  Field  Daw 
the  events  were  finally  held  on  October 
8th.  There  was  a  considerable  number 
of  participants,  and.  many  spectators 
watched  the  various  events. 

In  the  morning  the  High  and  Broad 
jumping  events  were  held,  also  the  Shot 
Put  and  Discus  Throw .  Most  of  the 
races  were  held  in  die  afternoon. 

When  the  hi  mi  results  were  announced. 
Duncan  Tolmie  was  declared  the  Indi- 
vidual Senior  Champion,  The  Interme- 
diate Championship  went  to  jack  Kirk, 
while  Joe  Brown  and  Ross  Pole  tied  for 
the  Junior  Giampionship.  The  juvenile 
class  championship  was  can  Jed  off  hv 
D,  Hugginv 


Mens  oi  the  competitors  showed  prom- 
ising talent  and,  although  die  majority  of 
the  entrants  won  no  medals  or  ribbons, 
the  experience  and  general  benefit  of  en- 
tering such  a  competition  as  this  is  of 
lasting  value  to  those  participating. 

The  following  new  records  were  made: 

j  UNIORS 

100  vard  dash.  12  1  ^  >ec---J.  Brown, 
220  yard  dash,  2"  sew-- j.  Brown, 

In  l  E  RMI  MATE 

^0  yard,  61  1/5  sec— J.  Kirk. 
Seniors 

220  vard  dash.  2^      ^  sec-  L,  Craig. 

440  yard  dash,  58  2/5  sec— D.  Tolmie 
880  vard  dadn  9\  2  5  sec  -  IT  Tolmie 
Pole  Vault,  *  ft.  8  in. — K.  Perkins, 


S!  NIOR  B  \SKJ:  TBALL 
Back   Row:    Mi    O'Donohue    6.  Powell.  I    <  ring,  R    Kent,  A.  Murray,  O    Moore,  B  McMilleti 
From  Ro  .     I     Cote    I  I    Hampton.   '    Shanks,  R  Milner. 


II  NIOR  BASK]  i'BALL 
Back  R  >w:    Mi    BiJ   rigsley    E  eland    Fleming,  Gutteridge   C,  Robinson,  Kirk,  B  McMilleti 
Front  Row;   Harkins,  R.  Baker.  P   Cote.  J  rhain, 


T  H  F     C.:  O  L  {.,  E  G  I  A  T  E 


SWIMMING,  1915-16 


The  annual  Swimming  Meet  was  held 
last  year  on  Ma}-  31st.  Thr  program 
was  interesting  and  varied,  including  the 
following  races:  50  yard,  LOO  yard,  200 
yard,  free  style,  50  yard  back  stroke,  div 
ing  and  plunging  lor  distance.  Three 
points  were  allowed  for  winning  any  one 
event,  with  a  maximum  ol  Kni?  events, 
making  the  highest  possible  score  12 
points. 

In  the  senior  division  R.  MvKnww  won 
the  highly  prized  John  Morse  Newton 
Memorial  Cup  and  miniature,  wuh  a 
score  of  11  points.  Cliff  Miller  and 
Vern  Farner  tied  for  Second  place  with 
8  points  each,  and  Don  Taylor  placed 
third  with  5  points,    in  the  junior  sea  ion 


jack  Kirk  won  the  Kiwams  Bronze  Me- 
dal with  an  aggregate  of  12  points,  iaT 
lowed  by  L  Walker  with  6  points  and 
J.  Schaeffer  with  4  points,  A  new 
plunge  record  ol  40  feet  vol*,  made  by 
Cliff  Miller. 

I  his  lutumn  .i  course  in  I  if e  Saving 
was  conducted  hs   Mr.  A.  D.  Billingsley, 
and   examinations   were   held   I  )ecember. 
[lie  following  Royal  Life  Saving  awards 
\  c  u  on  : 

Silvei  Medallion  -  R.  Meadr/ahal 
Bronze  Medallion  --  C  Wareham. 
Proficiency  Certificate-  S,  Stoktx 
Kh-mentary  Certificates— -W.  Bell,  W. 

Duffey,  S.  Ehinam  I),  Hoggins,  W,  Kee- 

lam  j.  Lennox. 


ANSWER  TO  CROSSWORD  PUZZLE  ON  PAGE  48 


ALUMNI  LETTER 

"W  MUST  confess  that  the  realization  comes  with  rather  a  shock  that  one  now  belongs 
A  to  the  generation  which  may  be  called  upon  to  write  letters  to  "The  Collegiate."  In 
my  day,  the  people  whom  we  placed  in  that  august  category,  we  regarded  as  substantial 
citizens  whose  "memories"  extended  back  to  what  were  for  us  almost  prehistoric  times. 
So  fleetly  does  one  day  come  upon  another  that  we  suddenly  discover  that  they  have 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  memories  of  the  past  mingle  with  present  occupations  to 
make  up  our  picture  of  life. 

No  memories  can  lay  greater  claim  upon  our  affection  than  those  of  the  scenes  which 
are  forever  associated  w tth  our  first  enthusiasms.  The  more  enduring  these  enthusiasms, 
the  more  closely  do  the  missing  years  bind  us  to  their  mainspring.  We  may  be  led  far 
afield  in  their  pursuit;  fulfillment  in  another  place  brings  us  back  to  the  scene  in  which 
we  knew  the  excitement  of  first  discoveries. 

Sarnni  Collegiate  Institute  was  vein  kind  ro  me  in  that  it  stimulated  and  nour- 
ished interest  in  the  two  studies  which  still  chic  lie  delight  me,  biology  and  history — -two 
great  branches  ol  science,  which  are  in  realitv  akin,  since  they  represent  merely  two 
different  ways  of  approaching  the  fascinating  story  of  our  world,  two  threads  upon  which 
we  seize  and  try  to  follow  through  the  intricate  web  and  wool  of  life  in  the  hope  of  one 
day  being  able  to  reconstruct  the  marvellous  pattern  of  the  whole  tapestry. 

Two  of  the  greatest  teachers  I  have  ever  known  left  the  S.  C.  I.  a  real  tradition  in 
these  studies  They  are  no  longer  there.  Miss  Gladys  Store  possessed  an  understanding 
of  tin"  history  and  literature  of  Hutope  and  America  which  was  a  girt  beyond  price  to  all 
her  pupils.  Mr.  I ).  M.  Grant  taught  the  classics  with  the  inspiration  of  a  master  who 
knows  that  none  of  the  essential  achievements  of  the  ancient  civilisations  are  "dead"  to 
our  own.  To  Mr.  W.  A.  Dent  I  always  feel  grateful,  every  time  I  uncover  a  first  prim- 
rose or  gentian  of  an,  Alpine  spring. 

And  now  here  we  are,  by  some  odd  chance,  in  Geneva,  not  very  far  from  the  spot- 
where  Julius  Caesar  once  "threw  a  bridge  across  the  river"  in  his  effort  to  subjugate  and 
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organise  the  Helvetians,  the  earl)  Celtic  peoples  oi  dm  rich  pastotal  country  tii.it  swell? 
up  I  torn  the  Las  Lernan  (Lac  de  Geneve!  to  the  long  swerving  hue  oi  the  Jura  moun- 
tains.  The  stupendous  achievement  of  the  early  Roman  expeditions  across  the  Alps  is 
faithfully  traced  in  the  present  Simplon  highway  which  tunnels  through  the  massive  peaks 
separating  Italy  from  Switzerland  and,  by  a  motor  road  over  a  pass  7*000  feet  in  altitude, 
or  by  the  Roma -  Mil;.* no- Geneve  Express,  brings  tourists  in  the  hundreds  through  rhe  pine- 
shadowed  gorges  to  the  mild,  blue  waters  and  the  placid,  orderly  towns  of  the  Lac  Leinam 

'flie  material  evidences  oi  rhe  triumph  of  Roman  civilisation  have  endured  for  many 
centuries  about  the  shores  of  this  lake;  and  one  of  our  favourite  weekend  excursions  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  the  first  crocus  and  daffodil  tempt  us  out  of  the  town,  takes  us 
along  the  paths  where  companies  of  Syrians,  Greeks,  Gauls,  Iberians  and  Etruscans,  ser- 
ving under  rhe  Roman  eagles,  laid  read,-.,  dog  wriU  and  made  the  first  inventories  of 
produce  in  this  fertile  valley. 

One  daw  when  poking  about  one  of  those  dingy  shops  in  Charing  Cross  Road,  Lon- 
don, which  are  such  a  terasure-trove  for  all  book-lovers,  I  came  upon  a  tattered  volume 
written  by  an  Englishman  in  1780  after  a  visit  to  Geneva,  The  writer  described  the  then 
exisnog  constitution  of  the  Town  of  Geneva,  drawing  enthusiastic  attention  to  its  many 
points  of  similarity  with  the  body  of  municipal  regulations  formulated  by  the  Romans 
after  their  long  experience  of  colonisation  and  administration. 

But  by  1780  Geneva  had  become  famous  for  reasons  other  than  these,  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  this  date  it  had  begun  to  make  its  name  in  the  medieval  world  as 
"Geneve,  Cite  de  Refuge."  This  eras  thru  marvellous  period  in  the  history  ol  the  wes- 
tern world  when  the  Renaissance  moved  like  a  fresh  breath  of  air  across  Europe  and 
England,  quickening  men's  minds,  bringing  back  memories  of  culture  of  the  ancient 
world  which  had  all  but  disappeared  during  six  dark  centuries  of  warfare,  sharpening  eyes 
to  beauty  and  making  them  look  upon  their  world  with  new  vision.  The  same  impulse 
which  gave  us  the  architecture  and  painting  for  whose  sake  the  whole  world  still  comes 
to  visit  England,  Holland,  France,  Spain.  Italy  and  Genramw  also  produced  those  sea  rein 
ings  of  mind  and  heart  which  resulted  in  the  Reformation  and  the  birth  of  the  Protestant 
Chinch.  Bur,  whereas  the  artistic  productions  ol  the  Rtmais^mcc  were  brought  forth 
for  the  most  part  amid  approval  and  patronage,  the  fruit  of  the  Reformation  was  per- 
fected only  after  long  and  bitter  struggles  and  sacrifice  to  the  death. 

Geneva,  at  that  time  a  tiny  walled  town  crow  mug  a  hill  which  rose  out  oi  the  nan  sin- 
stretches  about  the  lake,  de  tended  her  Protesnmt  iaith  against  foes  on  ever)  hand.  A 
glance  at  a  map  will  show  how  vulnerable  she  was  on  every  side.  But  she  was  stoutly 
defended  by  a  handful  of  valiant  citizens,  and  her  final  victory  over  the  men  of  the  Due 
du  Savoie  in  1605  w  still  celebrated  on  the  11th  ol  December  with  \  perfect  "reconstruc- 
tion" of  the  medieval  triumphal  march,  pikes,  halberds  and  creasts  bleaming  fitfully  in  the 
torchlight. 

Geneva  offered  sanctuary  to  many  who  ran  in  danger  because  of  their  faith  in  those 
days.  Calvm  lived  here  for  some  time*  a  no  John  Knox  came  from  Scot  ism  d  to  prwaeh 
from  the  pulpit  which  is  one  of  Geneva's  dearest  historical  possessions  to-daw  Tin*  habit 
of  the  "Cite  de  Refuge"  continued.  A  stroll  about  trLa  Vieille  Cite"  to-day  reveals 
names  that  were  connected  with  movements  of  thought  in  Europe  during  the  next  two 
centuries— Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Goethe,  George  Sand.  Madame  dc  Stack  B)  ron  and 
Browning  has  a  poem  which  describes  the  steep  ascent  up  the  Saleve  (the  mountain  which 
rises  just  beyond  the  suburbs  of  modern  Geneva)  and  names  the  villages  clustering  about 
its  base.  To  rhe  English  man  oi  letters  of  the  nineteenth  century  Geneva  was  a  tread) 
an  mmrnattonal  centre  a  local  point  ol  literary  activity  and  political  thought. 
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For  the  past  fifteen  years,  Geneva  lias  been  associated  with  a  daring  new  develop- 
ment in  political  thought  and  with  perhaps  the  most  courageous  experiment  that  nations 
have  ever  undertaken.  After  the  Great  War,  nations  were  so  weary  of  all  the  frightful 
waste  of  precious  human  life,  that  they  determined  to  cry  some  other  method  of  settling 
disputes  between  themselves.  They  set  up  the  League  of  Nations  and  drew  up  a  con- 
stitution under  which  they  bound  themselves  to  develop  understanding  and  co-operation 
among  themselves  in  every  possible  way,  and  above  all  never  again  to  resort  to  war  mere- 
ly settle  some  dispute,  The  permanent  headquarters  of  the  League  were  set  up  in  Geneva 
because  it  had  been  neutral  territory  during  the  war  and  it  was  thought  easier  to  begin 
this  work  of  co-operation  on  neutral  ground. 

Now  was  added  to  the  poets,  philosophers  and  artists  who  had  found  in  Geneva  a 
quiet  resort  where  they  could  devote  themselves  to  their  work,  a  new  sort  of  visitor. 
Economists,  engineers,  sociologists,  medical  experts  engaged  in  research  into  the  causes 
of  malaria,  sleeping-sickness,  typhus,  tuberculosis,  and  many  other  diseases  that  have 
wasted  mankind  legal  experts,  trained  librarians,  former  editors  of  political  journals, 
now  came  to  make  up  the  new  Secretariat,  the  headquarters  of  the  League,  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  help  the  countries  to  cooperate  in  quite  practical  matters— to  prevent  the  spread 
of  epidemic  diseases,  to  open  up  waterways  that  run  through  several  countries,  to  make 
regulations  for  the  fair  treatment  of  workers,  to  promote  trade  and  to  improve  the  liv- 
ing conditions  of  people  everywhere.  Periodically,  this  permanent  band  is  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  die  delegations  of  the  countries*  members  of  the  League,  Flags  of  all  the 
nations  are  hung  out  at  all  the  hotels  along  the  lake  front,  taxis  dart  to  and  fro,  and 
our  committee-rooms  hum  early  and  late  with  the  discussions  on  how  the  work  of  the 
League  should  go  forward.  Telegraph  messages  Hash  to  newspapers  in  every  part  of  the 
world  *  luring  the  debates. 

The  delegations  have  had  to  deal  not  only  with  plans  for  practical  co-operation,  but 

with  infinitely  more  difficult  questions  political  disputes  that  have  arisen  since  the  war. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  this  pare  of  the  work  ha*  gone  on.  Sometimes  it  has  met 
with  signal  success;  sometimes  success  is  slow  in  coming.  The  observer  must  remember 
that  the  ideas  on  winch  the  League's  co-operative  work  is  based  are  quite  new  and  have 
had  onl>  some  fifteen  years  of  practice.  Old  habits  are  hard  to  break— even  when  they 
are  had' habits,  in  general  it  has  been  easier  to  achieve  a  quick  success  of  co-operation 
when  the  end  in  view  is  something  obvi.ou.sly  to  the  benefit  of  all,  such  as  the  organisation 
of  public  health  or  the  control  of  the  trade  m  injurious  drugs.  It  is  more  difficult  quick- 
ly to  correct  the  habit  of  conflict  in  cases  where  there  is  a  long  history  of  hostility. 

Two  things,  however,  have  continued  to  act  in  favour  of  the  idea  of  co-operation 
rather  than  conflict.  One  is  the  fact  that  a  habit  of  co-operation  in  practical  matters  has 
already  been  set  up  by  the  league.  The  other  is  the  awful  uncertainty  that  if  nations 
give  up  the  effort  to  solve  the  difference  by  peaceful  means,  war  will  result. 

It  is  indeed  doubtful  if  western  civilization— all  the  beauty  and  wisdom  that  is  our 
heritage  from  three  thousand  years  of  human  dreaming  and  labour— could  survive  am 
other  great  war.  We  are  the  inheritors  of  great  riches— all  the  scientific  invention,  all 
the  glory  of  expression  in  words  and  paint  and  music,  all  the  spiritual  seeking  and  finding 
of  centuries.lt  i>  unquestionably  the  task  of  our  century  to  discover  means  of  keeping  and 
handing  on  these  riches,  of  using  mind  and  energy  to  create  rather  than  to  destroy  what 
has  already  boon  made. 

The  League  of  Nations  is  an  experiment  in  organization  which  was  set  up  to  help 
nations  discover  these  means.    It  is  important  to  remembers  however,  thru  it  is  not  an 
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automatic  machine.  It  is  an  instrument,  it  provides  a  method,  which  the  impulse  of  the 
nations  must  employ.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  important  that  students  in  every  coun- 
try should  understand  it,  and  realize  what  thrilling  possibilities  for  growth  in  every  Held 
of  human  activity  may  follow  upon  the  development  of  its  principle  of  co-operation  and 
assistance. 

Mary  C.  McGeachy. 

-  —--♦*<$-  — -■  - 

HONOUR  GRADUATES  AND  ? 

Roger  Anderson 

"He's  gone  like  Alexander 

To  spread  his  conquests  farther." — Arts,  University  of  Toronto, 

Abie  1  ampel: 

"For  I  will  eat  and  drink  and  play 

Until  it's  time  to  hit  the  hay."— Osgoode  I  hill,  Toronto. 

bddie  Me  r  en  no: 

"On  with  the  dance 

Let  joy  be  unrefined."— At  Home. 

f  laroid  Mar  Adams: 

ffTo  live  long  it  is  necessary  to  live  slowly."  -Pickering  College,  Newmarket 

bred  Ramsbern  : 

"Still  they  gazed  and  still  the  wonder  grew 

That;  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew,"-  -  I  .ah.  Imperial  Oil  Refinery. 

iVtr  Mackenzie: 

"A  sailor  bin  wa.s  he"-    (a  girl  in  r\rr\  ;viH 

Dominion  Glass  Works,.  Hamilton, 

]  .own  Mckegnev: 

'It  is  not  luck  or  chance  or  pull  or  mi  ha  net     it  \> 

ability." — Imperia I  Oi  1  Laboratory. 

Ma rga re t  Ritch ie : 

"From  her  youth  upward  she  had  felt  herself  marked  out 
for  a  high  destiny,"— University  of  Toronto. 

Mid  Capps: 

"She  has  eyes  so  soft  and  brown— take  care," 
— Sarnia  Business  College. 

Leonard  Hossie: 

"To-morrow  to  fresh,  woods  and  pastures  new."— At  Home. 
Jim  (  neason: 

"Once  a  friend-  -always  a  friend/*  ■  University  of  Toronto, 
Bill  Hutchinson: 

"A  hair  love  now  and  then  is  welcomed  h\  the  best 
of  men,"  University  of  Toronto,  Meds. 
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Ma?  caret  barren : 

"Innocence  n  :h<-  halm  o-  virtue,  inn  u  ho  saws 
that  I'm  innocent?''    St.  Joseph  s  I  iospital,  I  ondon. 
Veronica  Fang: 

"Like  unto  her  voice— sweet,  clear  and  true." 
 Toronto  General  Hospital,  Toronto, 

Nicholas  Fauhon.sL: 

"To  make  all  men  your  friends  is  an  arduous  ca.sk, 
'tis  enough  to  have  no*  enemies/'     Holmes  Foundry 
i  Vuo  Henderson  : 

"And  he  learned  dbov.x  women  from  her  (and  -her.  and  her — 
to  the  nth  degree)  "—Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 
Jane  Cowan: 

"So  unaffected  and  so  natural."    King's  Hall,  Compton,  Quebec, 
jack  f:a leaner: 

*Tve  never  felt  the  kiss  ol  love 

Nor  maiden's  hand  in  mine."    -Sarnia  Business  College, 
Ken  Oliver: 

"He  loves  music,  also  beaut) 

The  night  for  love,  the  dae  for  duty."   -Kippen's  Brokerage. 
(  Ana  kerr: 

"Quick  n?  learn  and  wise  to  know."     Normal  School,  London. 
Da  Iron  Leckie; 

"To  be  or  not  to  be— be  what? 

Thai  is  die  ones?  ion  e~  a  no?  A"     A.  N.  k\  Shops.  Snatiord. 
Arm-  NhoV.iaos: 

"Broad  of  shoulders,  broad  ol  mind 

Tin*  world  could  use  more  ol  his  kind."     Imperial  Oil  Limited, 
Naomi  Barron: 

"1  or  km  a  Little  prairie  flower 

Growing  wilder  <  \  •.  '  \  luor."     Bishop  Spoch.m  School    1  ornniu 

I  >orothea  Durrani: 

"The  flower  of  meekness  on  .1  stem  ol  grace." 
-  -Sanna  Business  College. 

Lois  Myers: 

WI  could  love  thee,  Work,  so  much, 

Loved  1  not  Pleasure  more  A    belt  and  Tarrant  School  Detroit. 
Amne  1  lollowav: 

'"For  what  is  knowledge  compared  to  love."— Florence  Shoppe. 

Those  who  are  1  urtheritig  iheir  education  at  the  Sanna  Business  (Allege  are:  Moreno; 
Milsom,  Mare  M;e  ( iregoi .  jack  Falconer,  Mk!  ( A  pies.  Dorothea  Dnrrant,  Ruth 
Robinson. 

Hrnesi  Murrav  -Shaw's  Business  School  Toronto. 
Eileen  Cuaiggen  is  attending  school  in  Sault  Sue  Marie 

Cecil  Chesher  4.  Jniversity  of  Foronto. 

Owen  Lockhart    -Osgoode  Mall  Toronto 


Norman  Sisco — Jarvis  High  School,  Toronto. 

Irwin  Eraser — University  oJ  Western  Ontario,  I  ondon. 

Edgar  Leckie— Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelp] 

Lillian  Hall-  -Queen's  I  hiiversirv,  Kingston, 

Shirley  Lockhart— Alma  College,  St.  Thomas. 

Emma  Hargrove— Wayne  IJnnersitv.  Detroit. 

Genevieve  \X  a rw  irk  - Cass   I  edk  Detroit. 

Ruth  Morris  is  attending  1,  on  don  Norm;;  i  School 

Grace  McCrcady — Forest  High  School, 

Harold  Pern ---Sir  Adam  Berk  Collegiate,  i  o^Om;. 

Don  Westman — South  Collegiate  Institute,  London. 

Helen  Stubbs  is  attending  London  Norma!  School, 

Those  who  were  kwcunate  enough  to  secure  emj  loyment 

Hugh  Anderson  is  working  for  his  father. 

Douglas  Simpson  is  at  the  Dominion.  Salt  Co. 

Howard  Walker  is  working  at  the  Imperial  Oil  Refine  a 

Dean  Dailey  is  a  member  of  Bill  Clark's  Collegians, 

Art  Smith  is  at  Pearce  &  Smith  Tire  Repair  Co. 

1  a  war  nee  Gill  is  a  clerk  in  Fulkersoiws  Grocer)  Store, 

Glades  Girfin  is  working  ar  the  Canadian  Observer 

Ruth  Spears-  -Walker  Bros,  Groceteria. 

Viola  Garside — training  for  a  nurse  at  Strathro)  General  I  >spital 

Jean  Woodrow— Woodrow  Law  Office, 

Olive  Gallie— Bell  Telephone  Company, 

Marjore  McGregor- ----St,  Joseph's  Hospital,  (  hatham, 

Janet  Mackenzie-- -(  .at  tuner's  Clinic. 

!  )orothv  kernes  is  working  at  the  County  Registr)  Of  J  a 

Marjory  Leckie  is  working  at  the  Count)  Registr)  Office 

Helen  Mnrnn  -  — Sarnia  Public  Library. 

A  lg us  V en  ton  — Fa m  i  ly  La  u nd r y . 

Joe  Needham— working  for  Dr.  Drummond. 

Josephine  Firth  is  training  for  a  nurse  at  Strathro)  General  *  fo:  ?  il 

Isabel  McMillan  is  training  for  a  nurse  at  Sarnia  Gem  ral  J  lospi  I 

W  rn  Boenigaon  is  working  in  Detroiu 

Knngslev  Dagg  n  clerking  in  Strangway's  Clothes  SI  i| 

J  o.i 1 1 1 1  Daw  s  is  w  orking  in  the  Co>\  i 

J > loss  Glenn  is  a  member  e»{  Bill  Clark's  Collegians. 

Those  uho  are  at  present  at  home  as  far  as  can  be  ascert;  ined  are  Fi  eda  Albert,  Grace 
Bnght,  Ross  Cook.  Aleta  Courtney,  Muriel  Gardiner.  Elva  Hanej  Doug  Lannin, 
johnny  Burgess,  Kay  Webster,  Corinne  M;  ra,  Tony  Mondoux.  (  il  A  lams,  Kitchen- 
er Jones.  Margaret  Doohan,  Bill  Harkins,  Kay  Nickell,  Pin  His  Chambe  s,  Anne  Me 
Galium..  Anna  McMillan,  Helen  Moss,  Bruce  Fodd,  Don  McKellar  1  dna  Churcher, 
Helen  Gillespie,  Francis  DeJersev.  Ldvth  Millman,  Marion  Knudsei  lean  Tvrie, 
Dons  Dawes,  Hveivn  Culley,  Jean  Fraser,  Jessie  Harris,  Alberta  Hunt  \tante  1  aurie, 
Nettie  McCreadie,  Florence  Pippard,  Elizabeth  Ross.  Jean  She  field,  I  iura  Spencer, 
Bernice  Wilier.  William  Beaseley,  Lewis  Daws,  Francis  Hega  -  .  hae  1  ebL.  <  arheld 
Lucas,  Douglas  Park,  Nanc)  Patrick,  1  leleti  Ryai  ,  Glenn  D  il 


I  H  K     C  O  !    I   H  G  I  A  J  E 


*     -¥     *  * 


He  who  laughs  last  is  probably  Art  Giffin. 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  Andrews:   Are  you  a  clock-watcher? 
Rankin:    Oh,  no  sir,  I'm  a  bell-listener. 

*  c 

MacMillan:  Thrv  tell  me  you  excelled  in  Akwbra  last  year. 
Tom  Elliott:   Oh  ves.  I  was  always  equal  to  any  equation, 


Mr.  Asbury  s  comments  on  jack  Doticher's  report  card: 
Christmas  Hwuns.  Trving, 
Easter  likewise:  Still  trying. 
Midsummer  ditto:   Still   very  trying., 

if-        :f :  * 

Bob  Gates:    Raymond  Coveney  certainly  spoke  his  mind  last  period,  didn't  lie? 
[JAtcv  Hunt:    Yes,  his  voire  did  sound  a  little  cracked. 

*    *    *  * 

A  .stitch  m  time  vu  es  embarrassment.     (eh,  Maxim-?  ) 

Janey:  Say,  do  those  tattoo  marks  wash  off? 
Johnny:  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  a  lot  of  trouble  with  his  bad  memory.  Whenever  he  is  introduced 
to  anyone  he  tries  to  make  the  name  into  a  rhyme,  as  an  aid  to  remembering  it.  For  ex- 
ample: "Mr,  Quinn  is  very  thin;  Mrs.  Jones  has  gall  stones." 

One  evening  he  was  introduced  to  a  Miss  Himimtck.  He  rhymed  her  name  with 
"stomach"  to  remember  it. 

The  next  time  they  met,  he  said:  "How  do  you  do,  Miss  Kelly?" 
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He  was  a  particularly  raw  freshie,  and  Mr.  M.  was  getting  just  a  Ice  tic  hit  fed  un.  At 
last  he  lost  ail  patience. 

"Boy,  didn't  you  hear  "'About  turn'?" 

"No,"  answered  the  recruit,  "What  about  him?" 

;|-        :t-        *  ifc 

Some  young  men  of  today  respect  old  age  only  when  it  comes  in  bottles, 

4-  :";  "i: 

Mr.  Andrews:  Now,  McKellar,  if  you  were  to  draw  a  straight  line  between  these  two 

points,  what  would  it  prove? 
Don;   That  I  was  unusually  sober  this  morning. 

sk      sj«      sk  ,± 

To  clay's  Thot: 

Do  right  and  fear  no  man; 

Don't  write  and  fear  no  woman. 

*  *    *  * 

Then  there  was  the  lad  who  was  so  dumb  than  he  spent  al!  morning  trying  to  get  Estab- 
lished 1885  on  the  'phone. 

:;:        *        -;t  ;.• 

Mr,  Trier/:    First  of  alL  ['11  take  some  sulphuric  acitl  and  then  some  chloroform— 
Marsden:    That's  a  swell  idea. 

Do  you  hear  the  ocean  groaning. 

Ever  groaning  soft  and  low? 
'  bos  because  the  iat  old  bather 

Stepped  upon  its  undertow. 

*  -t     0  ■:: 
Mr   Demns;    Pole,  what  is  a  vaouna; 

Oscar:    I  can't  put  it  in  words,  but  1  have  it  in  my  head. 

-. 

I  V  I  lemons: 

jackets:  A  long-eared  horse- like  animal. 

Kmetie:   A  state  in  the  U.S.A. 

Atoms:   I'h.e  second  president  oi  the  United  States, 

Paddle:    lo  seli  from  door  to.  door. 

Sen  or:  Norse  made  while  sleeping. 
Epistle:  Gangster's  weapon. 

Label:  "Or  course,  he  bored  roe  awfully,  but  i  don't  think  I  showed  it.    Every  time  I 

yawned.  1  just  hid  it  with  mv  hand." 
Doischer  (trying  to  be  polite)  :  "Really,  I  don't  see  how  a  hand  so  small  could    er  hide 

—that  is— er— awful  weather  we  are  having,  isn't  it?" 

*  *  * 

Fred  Walter:  "YXuiete  are  you  m  the  study  of  catechism?" 
Russ  Hardick:  "I'm  in  the  middle  of  the  original  sin." 
Freddy:    "Oh.  that's  nothing,    I'm  past  redemption." 

File  parlour  solt  holds  the  twain, 
Miranda  and  her  love-sick  swain— 

Heandshe. 
But  hark!  A  step  upon  the  stair 
And  papa  finds  them  sitting  there — 
He  and  she. 
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Reporter:  "I  understand,  sir,  that  you  began  life  as  a  newsboy." 

Mr.  Fielding:  "I  fear  someone  has  been  deceiving  you.    I  began  life  as  an  infant " 

*  *  * 

Miss  Walsh:  "Give  me  an  example  oi  a  collective  noun." 
Merle:  "An  ash  can." 

*  -t    *  * 

Mr.  Dent:   "Now,  can  anyone  tell  me,  what  is  water?" 

Kirk:  "Yes  sir;  it's  a  kind  of  soft  stuff  that  turns  back  when  you  put  your  hands  in  it. 

jfi      if:      ijj  iff 

Blanche:    "I  just  adore  animals." 
Austin:  "Ahem!   I'm  a  little  hoarse." 

Rodolfo:   "What  was  that  noise?" 

Ray  Dai  ley:  "That  was  my  bicycle  spoke." 

Rodolfo:  "Why?" 

Ray:    "Because  it  was  being  pumped." 

*  *  * 

Miss  Walker:   "Kirk,  why  are  scratching  your  head?" 
Bill:   "'Cause  I'm  the  only  one  who  knows  where  it  itches." 

sjs        >fl        Jft  J{S 

?  ?:"What  are  four  sweetest  words  in  the  English  Language?" 
Keelan:  "Enclosed  please  find  cheque." 

i'f      $t      ;jt  jfi 

Manuel:  "Is  your  sister  in?" 

Abie  R.:  "Just  ring  the  bell  and  ask  the  maid.    She's  paid  for  lying,  and  I  aint," 

Miss  Harris:  "Have  you  a  notebook?" 
Schaeffer:  "My  head  is  my  notebook." 
Miss  H:  "That's  no  good.    It's  a  blank  book." 

*  *    *  t- 


"MY  SUMMER  VACATION" 
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There*  once  was  a  chap  at  a  dance 

Who  saw  a  kerchief  dropped  by  mischance; 

As  he  stooped  o?er  the  floor 

Something  ripped — and  he  tore 

From  the  room  with  a  split  in  his—gloves. 

*  *  ^ 

Feminine  Visitor:  "1  used  to  be  able  to  tell  a  young  man's  college  by  his  accent,  but  your 

son  Ed's  is  a  mixture  of  Harvard,  Virginia,  Kansas,  Stanford  and  even  Oxford. 
Mr.  Powell:  "Yes,  between  the  talkies  and  the  radio  I  can't  understand  him  myself  half 
the  time. 

sjc       *       *  * 

Ingersoll:  "What  could  be  worse  than  a  giraffe  with  tonsi litis?" 

InVborne:  "Thai's  easy.    A  hippo  with  mumps  or  a  centipede  with  Athlete's  foot." 

*  *    *  * 

Mr.  Trietz:  If  a  25  cycle  motor  had  to  make  25  complete  revolutions  in  one  second,  what 

would  happen? 
(  iukms  (hnghth  )  :   It  wou'id  get  di//\. 

>j<      >{?      ;{i  >{c 

Mr,  Darrach  (proudly)  I  I  hear,  Mr.  0' Don  oh  tie,  that  my  son  made  a  98-yard  run  in  the 
big  game. 

Dan:  Yes,  too  bad  he  failed  to  catch  the  man  with  the  ball. 
Helen  M.:  Why  so  doleful? 

Alice  McK.:I  wrote  an  article  on  milk  for  the  mag.  and  Sleeth  condensed  it. 
Helen:  Cheer  up!    Be  thankful  he  didn't  can  it. 

Miss  Payne  (shopping  in  Sole's) :  I  want  to  buy  a  wheel-barrow. 
Clunie:  Sorry,  we  don't  keep  wheelbarrows  here, 

Marion:  You  don't.  What  kind  of  a  drug  store  do  you  call  this,  Pd  like  to  know. 

Betty:  1  don't  like  Bob  am  more:  he's  too  interested  in  educating  hes  money. 

Olgo:  How's  that? 

Bern  :  He  makes  even  rent  coum. 

Mike  Harris  (proudly) :  What  do  you  think  of  that  book  I  wrote  on  the  Art  of  making 

Love? 

Adel:  Who  wrote  it  for  you : 

Bum.:  Tell  your  fortune,  Mister? 
Keelan:  How  much? 
Bum:  A  quarter. 
Keelan:  Right! 

Kent:  Why  the  black  eye? 

Bob  McM.:  You  know  that  gal  that  lives  down  the  road  and  whose  husband  is  in  China? 

Roy:  Yeah. 

Bob:  Well,  he  ish't. 

Allen:  That  must  be  Mess  Weir  driving  that  car  in  front. 

Doucher:  Why? 

Roy:  Because  she  won't  let  me  pa*s, 
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Agnes  M.:  Isn  t  ir  tunny  to  what  extremes  women  will  go  to  get  rid  oi  their  husbands? 
Marion:  Killing,  isn't  it? 


( «huck    Stover  {with  trombone):  I  low  much  are  your  rooms? 
l.andladv:  bebs  hear  vou  plav  that  thing  iirst. 

Ralph.  McM.:  i  essir,  I  drove  up  to  the  crossroad;  and  a  track  bore  down  on  me  from 
the  right,  a  bus  was  headed  for  me  trom  the  left,  and  a  man  hopped  out  in  front 
of  me.     (josh,  it  was  a  tough  spot! 

MelVrmid:  I'll  bet  \  on  were  in  a  dilemma. 

Mar.    "\  on  re  oa/\  ;  !  was  m  a  Chevrolet. 

Pat  Russell:  W-elL  f  finnllv  got  into  the  mo\  ie.v 

Helen  ■   i  ou  did!  F  low  ? 

Pa?sv:  Oh.  I  paid  the  usual  l~i  cents. 

Mr.  Asburv  (on  the  links):  Mow  am  J  doing,  Caddy? 

Caddr:  bine,  but  you're  not  hitting  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  the  hole. 

Mr.  A:  Hole!    What  hole? 

*     *  * 

W  hen  the  inspector  knocks  upon  our  door, 

Our  teacher  blushes  to  the  core; 
She  savs  no  word,  but  glare*  at  us 

St)  we're  afraid  to  make  a  fuss; 
But  quick  as  "Scat!"  she  drops  her  glare 

And  when  he  comes,  smiles  everywhere. 
Cood-dav,  Inspector  Black!"  she'll  say, 
'1  m  sure  were  glad  vouVe  come  today, 
We  alwa\s  like  vour  visits  so 

1  ou  If  help  us  with  our  work.  1  know!" 

But  we  all  know  that  it's  a  lie. 

Ana  when  he  goes  out.  .she  will  sigh 
And  saw  "Oh.  dear.  I  guess  that's  that! 

I  hardlv  know  just  where  I'm  at." 
But  to  us  kids,  it's  all  pure  fun, 

And  we  reel  blue  when  its  all  done, 
bor  when  we  hold  our  hand  up  high 

I  he  teacher  answers  nice  as  pie. 
1 1  we  have  trouble  with  our  sums 

Right  to  our  help  the  teacher  comes; 
She  asks  us  things  we  know  by  heart 

And  makes  the  old  lad  think  we're  smart. 
She'd  never,  never  think  to  scold, 

But  we're  afraid  to  act  up  bold 
Because  when  he  went  back  to  town 

W  ed  get  a  red-hot  dressing  down, 
And  so  we  sit  like  painted  saints, 

While  teacher  acts  like  what  she  ain't. 


T  H  E     C  O  1   L  E  G  I  A  T  E 


Brown;  I  never  let  grass  grow  under  rro  free! 
Washburn:  Oh,  a  go-getter,  eh? 
l^v^  {•• :  No,  .1  vui^r. 

Police  Captain:  Have  you  had  an)  experience  with  infernal  machines? 
Mr.  Ritchie;  Oh,  yes,  I  used  to  have  a  second  hand  Ford. 

J.  Weiss:  Sav ,  I  ha\  <  an  id<  a! 
VanSaUr:  Beginner's  luck. 

Men  are  like  corks  -sonic  pop  the  question,  ind  others  have  to  b    Irawn  out. 

Doris:  \U  brother  is  working  with  5,000  people  undei  him. 
Thelma:  Where? 

I  Vn>    Mowing  lawns  in  th<  cemeter) 

■v      ifc  i{? 

(can  Steele:  ['d  like  somi  lard, 
Clerk:  Pail? 

Jean:  Have  you  an)  colored: 

Mr.  Graham:  You  girls  made  so  much  noise  I  couldn't  heat  tnyseH  speak. 
Com.  1  A:  IV  >  all  right;  you  didn't  miss  mything. 


t  \  \  \  \  \  X 

"TO  THE  FERRY  DOCK  \ N D  DRIVE  LIKE  BLAZES," 
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Mr.  Pringle:  My  wife  explored  my  pockets  last  night, 
Mr.  Elisor:  What  did  she  get? 

Bill:  About  the  same  as  any  other  explorer— enough  material  for  a  lecture. 

i«f    >ti    *  >f? 

Aiken:    Believe  me,  !   like  the  simple  tmneo  m  liir. 
I  )ub  Wise:  Yes,  1  go  lor  those  blondes  mwrwd. 

*    *    j|«  * 

Brown:  How  does  Mr.  Brush  like  the  playing  we're  doing? 

Smith:  1  don't  know;  he  always  talks  about  the  playing  I'm  not  doing. 

Mr,  Dent:  What  is  the  potency  of  cyanide  of  potassium  as  a  poison? 
Shirley:  One  drop  on  a  dog's  tongue  will  kill  a  man. 

Ingersoll:  What  could  he  worse  than  a  giraffe  with  tonsilitis? 

Hathornc:  "That's  easy-   a  hippo  with  mumps  01  a  centipede  with  Athlete's  foot. 

.|:  * 

Mxa*  Bunch:  Sharpw  haw  man)  senses  are  there? 
Saimm  :  Ssx 

Miss  Buttch:  Indeed!  I  have  only  five. 
Sam:  Yes,  the  other  is  common  sense. 

;|;  j|f  jfs 

Mr.  O'Donohue  (emphatically)  :  I  know  how  to  settle  my  wife's  hash. 
Mr,  Dennis  (awed)  :  Really! 

Mr.  Q'D:  Yes  sir.    1  always  take  a  spoonful  of  bicarbonate  of  soda, 

  —  

J  U  S  T    F  A  C;  T  S 

•T!;c  dune  most  well-known  laces  in  the  world  are  rho.se  ol  King  Edward  \  [II,  I  lensv 
lord,  and  King  C,  Gillette. 

•  -NoroglpcenriC  is  nou  used  to  stop  shoes  from  squeaking. 

—An  attachment  is  mi  the  marker  which  will  make  ice  cream  in  your  washing  machine, 
■Artificial  diamonds  arc  made  worn  sugar  and  iron-hhng.v 

—In  a  large  American  pickle  factory  the  onion  peelers  wear  gas  masks  . 
—Waterproof,  washable  paper  clothing  is  being  used  in  Germany. 

•  -The  glass  tanks  on  top  of  gasoline  pumps  are  tinted  to  protect  the  gasoline  from  the 

sunlight,  not  to  look  pretty. 
The  fastest  a  man  has  ever  run  is  21.4  nop  Jo 
— Artificial  rubber  can  be  made  from  sugar. 

-  Mud  from  the  Rhine  River  is  burned  to  run  electric  generators. 
—According  to  union  rates,  it  costs  you  ol  to  have  your  dog's  eyebrows  plucked. 
-A  on  cannot  send  a  telegram  in  Chinese,  even  in  China,    The  language  cannot  be  put 
into  a  telegraphic  code. 
- — A  new  match  has  been  developed  which  will  light  600  times. 

-  -  -One  halt  the  lard  teed  in  this  count  r\  is  made  of  whale-oil. 

•—On  Riker's  Island,  New  York  City  rubbish  dump,  a  hire  ha.%  been  burning  the  rc  fuse  for 
20  years. 

— It  costs  $50  to  take  your  pet  ostrich  on  a  journey  by  rail, 
h  cikes  ""  u;i\  s  to  make  a  ping-pong  ball. 

-  A  new  insulating  wool  is  made  from  lead  slag. 

■-  The  sale  ol  bicycles  is  now  the  highest  since  before  the  World  War, 


T  H  K     C  O  I   L  E  G  I  A  T  E 


1  last  ihr  people  in  America  are  under  26  years  oi  age, 
'  h<  .nor.ioi  humh  spends  MO  a  vea r  ha  ioi\u\o. 

Air-mail  planrs  in  Iceland  make  their  profits,  not  from  the  mail  .service,  but  front  di 
reccing  hshmg  trawlers  b)  radio  to  schools  of  fish  observed  on  thru  flights. 

In  a  racing  car  with  a  1000  h.p.  motor,  100  h.p.  goes  to  overcome  friction,  30  h.{  are 
needed  to  overcome  ana esistance. 

I  he  butted  ly  was  originally  called  the  flutter  by. 

Irving  Berlin  cannot  read  music  and  composes  only  in  the  key  ol  I*  sharp, 
A I  Capone  swims  oniv  with  water-wings  when  out  ol  jail. 

Of  all  the  countries  oi  Hnrope,  Hungary  is  the  only  one  in  which  one  may  conimonl) 
I  hk!  "corn-on-the-cob"  on  the  menti  of-  restau rants. 

In  certain  pore-  oi  India,  there  exests  a  women's  language  which  is  not  understood  by 

men, 

-A  km  has  recently  been  passed  in  Poland  making  ii  compulsory  to  rake  a  bath  a  i  least 
once  a  month. 

-In  I -ranee,  in  the  reign  o\  Charles  V,  a  duel  was  fought  between  Richard  Ma  cat  re  and 
a  dog     1  he  dog  won! 

A  rivei  in  Spam  ts  alien  mcorrecih  called  bv  tourists  the  Rio  ( iaudix  River.  I  his 
means  literall)  -  lv i\ or  ri\ei  river  river, 

(Rio-river:  ( iua  ( I  rom  the  Moorish,  Wadi) -river;  ami  Ix-river.) 

Genuine  i  'anama  hats  art  made  in  Ecuador,  not  Panama,  and  sell  to?  $  \ 000  each, 
f  here  arc  only  !  >  men  m  the  world  who  are  first  class  weavers  of  these  hats. 

Furniture  is  now  bring  maul-  ol  /Clnnte.  a  compound  manufactured  of  pranuf  shells  and 
burlap. 

Maggots  are  used  to  keep  wounds  free  from  infection.     Fhey  eat  the  injected  tissue, 

Ever)  iourdi  book  sold  m  Hngland  was  written  in  lidgai  Wallace. 

Rotten  eggs  are  used  in  tanning  leather, 

Sa j  pinre>  arc  used  to  shape  the  leads  m  your  pencils. 

It  costs  the  average  railway  company  .S5000  per  annum  to  blow  whistles  at  all  crossings. 

The  first  English  settlement  m  Ontario  wa>  at  Moose  Factory  on  James  Bay. 

When  you  buy  a  car  vou  are  paving  8  cents  Oor  weai  on  diamonds  used  as  drills  m  its 
manufacture. 

Rubber  horse-shoes  arc  bring  worn  this  season.  b\  horses  pulling  milk-wagons  in  New 
York  City, 

A  Chinese  from  ("anion  can  not  understand  die  speech  ol  a  native  ol  ! Piping,  but  can 
read  his  writing  with  ease.  (lie  Chmese  language  has  but  one  system  ol  picture 
writing,  but  innuwawahlc  diHerent  pronunciations  and  dialects. 

All  the  gondolas  m  \  emee  must  be  panned  black,  b)  law, 
Ethiopian  messengers  ircquemly  cover  70  miles  in  one  day,  running. 


14. 
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The  Sarnia  Board  of  Education 


and  its 


Advisory  Voiahon.il  Committee 

Glacll)   take  this  opportunity  oi  greeting  tin-  "(  ollegiate' 
:\  lagazine  Si aff.  an< s  also  all  the  f  eaders 
i  d  !  In-  s  Mil  Au  atti >n 


TO  THE  EI  >n  •:  >RI  VI    \M  )  BI  rSTI  II  SS  S  1  \FF 

rhe\   i    tend  h<    . ( s    congratulations  on  t.h<     uccessful  issue?  oi   the  1936 


TO  TH 1    STUDENTS  OI-   Tin    S  C.  I    :v   !'  S 

the)  express  sincere  in  ten  .;  in  theii  welfare  and  best  wishe?  tot  sue- 
,  ,  ss  in  the  ;  e  ir?s  mrl 

TO   rHE   r  EACH  IN  G  ST  AF I   Oh   I'M!    S   <     1    r,  'I  S, 

the?]    desire  to  extend  an  expression    >i   confidence    uid  ippreciation 

to  rHE  <  n  i:zi  ns  oi  sarnia  and  vi<  intTj 

the)  jive  th  tssurance  -i:  continued  effort,*  on  behall  oi  he  ducn 
ti   rial   de veloi   -  •  < s  .• .  t   oi    this  >mmunit) 


B<  >ARD  OF  EDI  rCA  I  ION 

William    |  Batten 

Vi<  e  £  liairma.fl 
\ndrew    R .  Fleming 

Mrs.  Mar>    S    Barb  ,     Re\     I      VX     McKegney,  Dr.  W.  D,  Logie,     Carles  \ 
Whin     I  >i    VX     •.    1  lartley,  How  ird  B.    !  hompson   i  imei 
I    Noi  rood    William    \    I  >onohu» 


m  i  sol )  Vo<  ational  (  ommittee 
I  larold  (  '    ;  ares 

Appointed    Members     H    C    Cares,    \     N     Suhler,   <  harles   Grand,  Gordon 
Mclntyre,    ITiomns  Mattingley    Raefield  Mcliityre, 

Representative's  oi   th<    Board     C    A    White,  Dr.  W.  D    i  o?',w.  ?l    B    I  homp 
son    Mrs    Mar)   S    Barber,   !    M    Norwood,  W    \  Donohue 


Officers  oi  the  Board 


116  \Ak4y 

"6" 


I  H  H     C  O  I.  I.  E  G  I  A  T  E 


BELMONT  RESTAURANT 

DAY  AND  NIGHT  SERVICE 

)<■'<  ••  i..          .  Si.  N.  Kos;:1  Dimmitln.  Prop.  i>|,(„„,  ur 


ALDRIDGE'S  BARBER  and  BEAUTY  SHOP 

!  73  l  orliic!  Street 


Collegiate  Barber  I 

Phone  2989  I 

CLARKE'S  CHINA  SHOPPE  1 

i  iM;  CHINA  CRYSTAI 

N.  <  'liristina  Sc. 


■  .11-  !  GOODS 


SILVER 

Sa  mi; 


THE  IMPERIAL  THEATRE 

THF  !lNi<ST  TALKING  PICTURES  ON  THK  BORDER 


)uih'.ii:  Arc  vim  srcretiv  nKirncd  to 
)on  Mck.:  No.  shr  knows  n, 


Sarnia  City  Dairy 


Limited 


PASTEURIZED 
DAIRY 
PRODUCTS 


J  1  4  Stuart  St.        I'lioiu'  SO.HO 


For 
Cakes  Like 
Mother  Made 


Ttv  Our 


HOSTESS  SHOPPE 


Walker  Brothers 

Phone  1400 
I45>149  S.  Mitton 


T  H  li     c  O  I  I.  li  d  i  a  r  E 


( )n<  oj  tin  objt  els  oj  Km  anh  is  to  I  hip  Bo)  ■ 
secure  information   regarding   the   various  pro- 
fessions, business  and  technical  callings  the)  ma) 
be  inclined  to  jollon .   if  \ou  desin   mch  infoi 
mat  ion  please  consult  Mi   P.  f\  Stnngei 


Kiwanis 

i!  /  /;/  an' 


I 


Mr.  Adie:  !  want  you  for  my  wife! 

?  ?  :   1  didn't  know  you  had  a  w 

•  I',.1 

TAYLOR'S  f 

«'l  JRN1TURF! 

STORH 

|       142  N.  front  Street 

Phone  mi 

MITTON  STREET  HARDWARE 


"The  Store  With    i  Stock"  § 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 

Paints  and  Oils                   School  Supplies                  Phono  1822  j 

lYwIS  -  The  Cleaner  j 

We  Guarantee  Our  Work  and  Meet  Competitive  Prices  Always  j 

Phone  51  j 

SERVICE  SHOE  REPAIR  ! 

Shoes  Repaired  and  Shifted                                              Hats  Cleaned   nut  Bloci-rd  g 

Cigars  jnO  Cigarettes  J 

Fhoni*  2033                                   C.  CROSS,  Prop.                                   155  Christina  St.  j 


THE     CO  L  L  E  G  I  A  T  E 


THE 

SARNIA  FENCE 
COMPANY 

LIMITED 


Sarnia 


Ontario 


GUARANTEED  COM 
IS  GOOD  COM 


Over  89   Y furs  of 
C  rood  Sen  ice 

173    N.   FRONT  STREET 

TELEPHONE  500 


Mr.  K  ember:  What  was  that  iioim\  Son? 

Ray:  Oh,  I  fed  a  chicken  some  of  that  "Lay  or  Bust"  feed,  and  si  was  a  rooster, 


j  St.  Clair  Motors  of  Sa  r nia,  Limited 

j  AUTHORIZED  SALES  AND  SERVICE  j 

j  OLDSMOBILE,  CHEVROLET  and  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  \ 

I  Body,  Top  and  Fender  Repairing                       See  Our  Re-Condit ioned  Used  Cars  ( 

I  Our  Used  Cars  Have  an  "O-K"  That  Counts  5 

!  AUTHOR]  Z E E D  DUCO  REFINISHING 

j  109  N.  Christina  Street 


Telephone  1515  | 


School  Furniture  Blackboards  and  Accessories 

Maps,  Globes  and  Charts 
Kindergarten  anil  Primary  Materials 
Art  Materials  Miscellaneous  School  Supplies 

THE  GEO  M.  HENDRY  CO.,  LIMITED 


129  Adelaide  Street  West 


TORONTO,  ONTARIO 


Paint  Your  Cheeks  From  the  Inside  I 


use 


ILVERWOOD'I 


j  PHONE  2400  j 

El    .    .  : 

Mr.  O'Donoluie:  I'm  sorry  I'm  late,  dear:  but  i  lost  fifty  dollars, 
Miw  Ol),:  I  suppose  you  were  sitting  with  a  sick  rnend  again 

!  G.  W.  STOREY,  LIMITED  j 


PIPES.  POUCHES  and  LIGHTERS    Sundries  for  Gifts  and  Prizes  I 


{              167  From;  St.  N. 

Sarnia,  Ont. 

Phones  234  -  .435 

i H 

KARN 

!     FIRESTONE  TIRES 

SPORTING  GOODS 

I              EXIDE  BA  I  TER i  PS 

Phone  917 

SNAPS 


SAVE   IHE  FUN— THE  THRILLS  OF   RTF  BIG  GAMES— THE  1 

SPLENDOUR  OF  IHE  CADETS— CHUMS — PALS — GAY  PRANKS—  J 

JOYOUS  SCHOOL-DAY    LIMES.     Let  us  Hoish  your  snap-shots.  j 

Phone  1087                         ROY  BALL             118  S.  Mi.tto.ti  St.  f 

S.J.STEELE  j 

Whp.n  sou  think  of  STEELE'S,  you  think  of  GOOD  SHOES—  I 

When  You  think  of  GOOD  SHOES— you  think  of  STEELE'S.  j 

15>  S.  Mitton  Street                                        "We  Aim  to  Please  J 


!  ->0 


F  H  J-     C  O  I   I  F  Ci  I  A  I  H 


SAMOA  IR©miRy  €IUB 


COMPLIMENTS 
IE  STl  l  >EN  I  BOf  )V  ON  1  I  M  i  l N(  i  T 

splendid  HDrnoN  01  n  n- 

"( :OJ.I  BCLYi  B" 


ns 


Miss  Burnss:  To-morrow  we  shall  rake  the  life  o{  Thomas  Edison;  so  please  come  pre 
pared. 


SARNIA  MOTORS  LIMITED 

1 4V  Victoria   Street  North 
Mcl.Al  A  iHI  IN  Bl  !I(  K  AND  PONT1AC  SAILS  AND  il;R\  K  I 
^hone   >  \0{) 


LAMPEL  8c  ZXERLER 

COMPLE IE  HOME  OU  I  I  TT  I  FRS 
!  5  5  Front  Street  N. 


Phone  Wl 


t 

Compliments    >f  { 

TARTAN  SWEETS  ( 


CONFFCTIONFKV 
l.l'N<  1  es 

W.  H.  Parker,  Prop 


}     178  N.  Christina 


Phon  ■  IV.  AV 


l 


J  We  Specialize  in  Music  and  Musical 
jj  Instruments    for    Teachers  ami 

)  Professional  Musicians 


3 


WI  L  SON'S 

M  U  S  I  C    S  T  O  R  E 


}      ill    Cromwell  St. 


T  H  H     C  O  L  I   E  G  I  A  I  E 


Family  Laundry  Ltd. 

(  orni  r  \  iJ.ii    i sul  I  ):»\ is  Strtvl> 

LAUNDERERS      -      DRY  CLEANERS 

"Let  Our  "fVIoph^Mf  be  Your  Clothes  Line" 

Phone  16  Sarnia,  Ontario 


GRACE  BUILDERS1 
SUPPLIES 

Call  Us  For  Your  Building  Material  Requirements 


291  S.  Christina  Street 


Phone  650 


A  modem  girl's  hair  may  look  like  a  mop,  but  that  doesn't  won*)  her.  She  doesn't 
knon-  u  111  t  a  mop  !ook>  like. 


FERRIS  ICE  CREAM 


"YOl     S  ll  I    I  IK!    I  I  " 

BRICKS  FOR  ALL  SPECIAI   OCCASIONS  Corner  George  St.  and  College  Ave. 

Telephone  2  32  WE  DELIVER 

THE  WESTINGHOUSE  STORE 

CHAMBERS  ELECTRIC  CO. 


Phone  263 


221  N.  Front  St. 


SARNIA 


LONDON 


Mlys  Harris:  Are  you  sure  you  pa>*ed  the  examination  on  your  our,  merits? 
Callaway:  Sure.    Nobody  wrote  a.  thing  on  my  cuffs  except  me. 


1846   ::  1936 


A  dependable 
shopping  place 
I  or 

rhree-qua  iters 

of  a  century 


[  HIi 


R.  Stirrett  Co. 


Continued 
Satisfaction 
Year  After 
Year 


FOR    ALL    THK  FAMILY 


Alma  College  j| 

ST.  THOMAS,  ONTARIO  jj 

Ih'sidentnil   School   lor   C  » 1 1 1  >  j* 

AW   High  School   work   up  to  Sen-  jj 

tor   Matriculation,  • 

Second      Yeui      ol      i  he      in  lit  i.tl  » 

I  oursc   in  Arts  of    the   University  of  S 

Western  Ontario.  5 

Secretarial    Courses,     Music,     Dra  ■ 

rnatics,  Hou.H-hoiJ  Science.  Art,  Phys-  ■ 

ical  Education  i 

juiiioi  School  fot  f  ittle  Giris.  i 

Sports    inciud<    Swimming,    Riding  i 

!  etinis,  ooli ,  etc,  » 


£  lor    Prospec  tus   wrik-   u>   iln-  j 

■  Principal  • 

Mr.  Ensor:  Who  was  the  greatcM  inventor  • 

Glabb:    A ! .    1  rishman   lutncd   Pat  Pending, 


BETTER  BOOKS 

Chapman's 
I  oose  Leaf 

(  anadian  F  listoii    Note  Boole 

British   History  Note  Book 

European   hi  sour  \    Not,*  Book 

(All  with  Special  Outline  Mips,  Etc  " 

New   Geography    Note  Book 

So c nee   Note  Book 

{  oibixuKH.n  Book 

Mathematical  Note  *k 


Of  ice  tried,  you  will 
not   be   without  fhe.ni 


WRITE  US! 
The 

Chas.  Chapman  Company 
London,  Canada 


i  INQERSOLL'S 
|  DRUQ STORE 

I   

:  NVilson 's  (  !ho(  olates 

5  Waterman's  Fountain  Pens 

:  Barbara  Gould 

i  and 

:  Belcano  I  oiletries 

\         Phone  ()(>  ; ;  We  I  Vh\  er 

(         I  N  G  ii  K  S  O  L  i,  '  S 

I         1)  R  U  G    S  1  O  R  H  I 

I  1  V>  Front  So 

=  _  i 

f  the  wot  U: 


Maylor's  I 

School  Supplies  | 

Stationery     -  | 

Bool  s  | 

I  li  N  D  I  NCi  | 

I   1  B  R  A  R  Y  \ 

I 

auh  <  i  iption   oi     ill    r-  lagaztiu  s  1 

.jmj   New  sp  ipei  s  ,  ' 

Phone  0/  1  1 

181  N.  Front  Street  § 


T  H  H     (   O  L  L  H  G  I  A  T  E 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


H.  I  .  I>  U  K  R  li  !  ! 

1  >1N  I  IS  i 


l>an.k   i>{   (  oinnuTu'  Building 


phom-  809 


DRS.   CAMPBHLL  &  KHNNKDY 

{  )i;n  ris  t  s 

J  »  I     S.    M.Uon    Str,-,  (  Phom      1  iO  } 


JOHN   A.  DRUMMONI),  1  JXS.,  i>J).S. 

DhNTAI.  SI  RGl;ON 


\V.  A.  HAKTI.liY.  I..D.S.,  DJXS. 


(H-.uiuau    K'm.il  (  oil cur   1  h  n!.»I  Stn^t'iVN 
<  or.  <  Ju  isun.3  ,nui  lot.  hit!  Sl?  *  <  t>, 


Phom-  J  ><S0  J 


:    N.   (  hriMtn.t  Stn<i 

I)  k\  A.  i-;.  M  I  (,  1 1  li  s 

1)1  N  }  IS  I 


Plum-  r>92 


«n  !  1  :  f  o«.  hu  l  St 


D  R.  J.  j.  M  c  K  H  N  N  A 

ni:N  !  is  i 

Phone  201 


Kr>.  Phono  >28-| 


11UQ1  A,  MUSTARD,  DJXS.,  D.D.I  „  i  JXS. 

1  H.M  AI    SI  k<  »!  ON 
j.mirs  KU  k  Phonr  |<C 


I.)  R.  H.  A.  S  T  O  R  li  Y 

DLN  riS! 


I  l.oin  BKnk 


i-r.-»,  f  o.hui  suet 


T  HE     COLLEGIA  T  E 


1  55 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


i  :ompj  [men  rs  OF 
I  H!.-:  CARRU  1  HHRS  CLINIC 


!)  R.   1  i  O  \\   A  K  I)  W.  (    A  R   i  i;  lv 

I'll. mi,     hi.-  I  ..'  '   N.  \  ..  i.. i  i.i  Si. 

D  R.  W,  S.  H  Li  N  T 

EYE,  EAR,  NOSE  AND  THROAT 
197  Nonh  L'hriMiri.i  Sr,  Photic*  1662-W  Sarnia,  Out, 

COWAN,  COWAN  &  GRAY 

BARRISTERS  -  SOLICITORS  -  PROCTORS  -  NOTARIES  -  ETC. 

Sili'lM.!     ,iiui     W  .illuril 

John  Cowan.  Hector  Con  an  Ross  W.  Gray 

LESUHUR,  LBSUEUR,  DAWSON  &  NETHER Y 

R.  V.  I  eSueur,  K  .  (  .        N .  L.  LeSueur,  KJ  ,  V.  P.  Dawson,  K.C.       A.  I  L  Nether} 

HARRIS'!  ERS,  SOLICITORS,  ETC. 

Phon-    f  VH>0  !   •  {'  :    (  hi  iMiiut  SlM-rl 

Ei.nuh    *>Hhr;    V\\v.ii)H)::      (Veil  Moiui«>\ 

MESSRS.  PARDEE,  GURIX  FULLER  dc  TAYLOR 

BARRISTERS,  ETC. 

!  S'>    .    !  .  on!   Si.   Not -lh.  S.irni.i.  Oni. 

N.  S.  Gurd,  K.C,  B.C.L,  H.  E.  Fuller  H.  M.  Laylor 

W  Iz  I  R  &  W  E  !  R 

BARRISTERS,  SOLICITORS,  ETC, 
C.  \N  E'IR.  B.  A. 

Phone  !  >  180  i  hnsiii.,)  Street 

O,  S.  NORDLAN1X  B.V.  Sc. 

\  l  s  (        \  n  m  T<  .eon 

Dog  and  Cat  Hatful  and  Boarding  Kennels  Clipping  and.  Plucking  of  Dogs 

153  N.  Victoria  Si,  Office  Phone   1218;  Res.  612 


I  H  I:  C 


O  L.  I  li  G  I  A  I  li 


PROFESSIONAL  DIRECTORY 


— ! 


I  .  V.  A  N  P  H  R  S  O  N 

OSTEOPATH 


!71  1  ■  ( Christina  Street  N. 


Phone  .08 


a.  i).  si.  h  r;  i'  n 

CHIROPRACTOR  AND  DRUGI.ESS  THERAPIST 
tmpcrial  Building  Market  Square 


Samia,  Oin.inc 


PROVING  I'M  A  i  A  I  IOBO  IS  A  TRAMP, 

A  hobo  won't  work.  II  lie  doesn't  work,  he's  a  politician.  It  he's  a  politician,  lie 
gives  awa>  cigars,  [f  he  gives  away  cigars,  he  lights  them.  Therefore  he's  a  cigar  light- 
er.   Cigar  lighters  won't  work;  therefore  he's  a  tramp, 


lie  hcM  rootball  machines  arc  ball-bearing. 


THE   DOHERTY  "600"  QUEBEC  RANCH 


The  60V  11  Quebec  is  a  handsome  and 
iiplet<  small  range  absolutel)  mod 
i— for  the  City  or  Town. 

equipped  with  three  grate  bars, 
ox  is  composed  o<  a  bn^k  front, 
back  and  iron  end  linings 


rns  coal,  coke  01  wood 

Drop-in  wood  bottom  is  supplied  and 
will    burn    !  >  %  "    wood       There    is  no 

\.  ■  uvi     pn.  k.<M 

This  stovt  is  made  in  one  size  only, 
end  car,  be  supplied  with  Enamelled 
High  Shelf,  Plain  High  Shelf  or  Enani- 
elied   Back  Guard. 

Wish    Resrrvoif*  and   I  inamel   High  Shell 


I  In:  Doherty  Mfg.  Co.  Limited 

vnof.i 

Makers  »,.J   (  hhh!  Stoves  for   14  Years 


f  H  E     C  O  I  I  E  G  I  A  F  E 


DMPLIMENTS 


OF 


MPERIAL  O 


MITED 


SANDWICH  SHOP 


The  Place  u»  Finish  \  our  Evening 
CLEAN    \ND  WHO!  USOMIi  FOOD  MODERATE  PRICES 

"'^ \><ivw>.\    <nd  S-m-\  ifr"  Our  \ioUo 

( iot  a  Date  ?  Don't  Be  Late  ! 

Day         -         PHONE  133         -  Night 

COWAN'S    !AX!  SKRVICH 


T  H  K     COI.l.  E  G  I  A  T  E 


With  the  Compliments  of  ....  I 

DHL'S  BAR-B-Q  | 

HI  Uli  WA  1ER  HKiHW  AY  1 

MACKENZIE,  MILNE  &  CO,  LIMITED  '  j 

WE  CARRY  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SPORTING  GOODS  I 
Front  Street  Sarnia  1 


JAMES C BAR R  | 

WRIST  WATCHES  and  GRADUATION  GIFTS  I 


:ano 


Miotics;  Office  2585;  Res.  1824  186  Victoria  St.,  Sarnia,  Ontai 

C.  KEITH  WHITE  ) 

PLUMBING,  HEATING,  SHEET  METAL  WORK  j 

M*\jf»«r   U»r   f  .nnhion   Ceunn    !  roil    Etrt>m;m             Burners.  j 

-  sooi]  (  oi  Ice  i\t  ;js  ' 

THE  BRUCE  NUT  SHOP  '  I 

Opposite    B»4i    fYjr-ohonr   Company  J 

"We  Aim  to  SERVE  Von  Better"  j 

WILLAMD  POLE                      Phone  7  0  7  1 

DRUGGIST— At  -h-  Red  Store  ' 

KODAKS                                       STATIONERY  CANDY  ' 

Mr.  Coles  (aboard  ship):  Doesn't  this  ship  tip  a  lot.  steward? 

Steward:  Yes  sir.    She's  setting  a  good  example  for  the  passengers.    "Thank  you,  sir! 


.MUSIC  //;  : 


y    BAND  &  ORCHESTRAL  INSTRUMENTS 


[ 


P  O  R     T  H  £     S  T  U  D  E  N  « 

....    WRITE    FOR    LITERATURE  , 

THE        M,  GREENE  MUSIC  CO 

57  QUEE'N  STREET  EAST  TORONTO.   3 NT. 

FAS\    TERMS  SCHOOL,   BAN  D  ORGANIZERS  FREE  TRIAl 


I  H  h     C  O  I  I   b  G  !  A  T  V. 


The  Laidlaw,  Belton  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Take  pleasure  in  wishing  the  Students  ol  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute  and 
lrihnh-.il   Srhoo!   rvrn    Mnvr»   in   the   Goinni>\  Jnnr 


lo 

catninations 

We  would  welcome 

you  to 

visit  our  plant  during 

the  ho 

or 

at  any  time 

H  in'ti  you 

or  rebuild  let  us  help 

JO  14 

Laidlaw,  Belton  Lumber  Co.,  Ltd. 


PI  IONE  900 


Outstanding  New  Books  for  Secondary  Schools 

•KLEMENTARY  SCIENCE:  A  Three  Year  Course  .... 
•PRACTICAL  SEWING  ..... 
•ESSENTIALS  OF  ECONOMICS  .... 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

2UO   Oikvm   Si  i  t- i  t    W  i •  s t  I  uronltt   2,  Ont.u  io 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  j 


) 
) 
) 
) 
) 

i 

j  O.  K   LAW'SON,  Manager  Sarnia  lir.im  h 

) 

s 


Capital  and  Reserves,  50  Millions 


160 


T  H  E 


MANLEY'S 

LIMITED 


:  Headquarters  I  or  ; 

|  SCHOOL  BOOKS  | 

:  and  : 

j  COLLEGIATE  j 

||  SUPPLIES  j 

s  |  Papers    -    Fountain  Pens  [ 

«(  Magazines  ••  Offio  Supplies  ; 
:  ,  I  .atest    Fic?  ion  : 

5  Fhe  Store    f  h.it   Gives  Service         I  : 

:  j    1 4^  I  orhiel  Street  Phone  1 002    j  jj 

Wimpy:  Wl  h'kv  ro  propose  a  little  toast. 
Phylis:  Cheap  skate!     I  want  a  \s  hole  meal. 


W.  McPhilfips,  Ltd.  | 

170  N.  CHRISTINA.  ST.  \ 

Known   all    over   Western   Ontario   as  : 

the  place  to  bti)   your  electrical  ■ 

h  o  in  e  e  q  u  i  p  m  e  n  t  * 

RADIOS  .  WASHERS      RANGES  [ 

Featuring  • 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  j 

and  : 

KELVINATOR  \ 

REFRIGERATORS  j 

The  World's  Finest  I 

K.  M.  DURNFORO,  MGR.  = 


C  O  L  I.  E  G  I  A  T  E 


The  Hit  of  the  Season 


Wilson  Dependa ble 
Sport  Equipment 

We  specialize  in  Supplies  for  All 
(  Collegiate    Spot  <    Aeth  tties 


W  rite   !  o:     i   <  Catalogue  ol    Sp  at  i 

that    you    are    interested    in,  : 

The  Harold  A,  Wilson  I 

Company,  Limited  I 

299  Yongp  St.  Toronto  jj 


ITAOT 

I!  OPTICAL  CO.  LTD. 


jj  Glasses 

:  j  That 

l\  Satisfy 

: ;  13  1  N,  Front  Street 

1 1  PHONE  169 5 


Cities  Bus  Service  Co. 


I  imited 


HI    W]    Nl  R.S  I  I  \\  ING   t  OR  STRATI  ORO) 

hi  s  ■ -     :;• <     en-)  /r>  />(/>,        (/<>  H  777/  /a 

CHARTERS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

:-  barter  oiu  Nev   White  Del  uxe  (,<uch  on  your  nips. 
Radio  1  iquipped 

Competi  nt,  Courteous  Drivers 

MOS1   m  \SONABLl    RATES  TO  ANY  PLACE- -  ANY  TIME 

\GEN  TS  FOR  ARROW  BUS  LINE 
PHONE  238 


162  WJ$y 


i  H  H     C  O  1.  1   E  G  I  A  T  E 


I 


I 


k 

X 

I 


-  PHILLIPS  — 
FUNERAL  HOML 


Central  Location 

I 


CoM  No  More 
HARRY  N.  PHILLIPS 


Facilities  I  hi  excelled 


1  >8  Victoria  Street 


St*? 


I 

Phone  116  pi 


SOLE 


Phone  4  14 


271    Devi  tie  St. 


AI  BER  r  S    SOI  E,  Pi  IM. 


!|  J.  E.  EISENBACH 

\  CHOICE  MEATS 

1 1  and  GROCERIES 

1 : 

:  Fruits  and   Vegetables  in  Season 


T  H  E     C  O  L  L  E  G  I  A  T  E 


(jjhtrru'H  Ifouwrmtif 

KINGSTON  —  ON  I  \MQ 
Incorporated  b)    !un.<f  Chartei  1841 
Degree  ('oucm-.s  in   Arts,  Commerce,  AphIm-.J  Science, 

Summer  School  and  Hotm-  Stud)    Courses  in  i\rts. 

Calendars  on  request 
Ask  for  a  copj  of  QUEEN'S  IN  PICTURES 


COSY  COVE 

110  Ontario  St.  Phone  183 

Box   Chocolates  a  Specialty 
LENDING  LIBRARY 

Ice  Cream,  Etc. 


(  ig.tr > 

Magazines 


QUALIFY  IN 
EVERY  OH  I  All 


Barge's 

Dry  Cleaning 


5  j    lint,  hristina   St.  N. 


A  WORD  FROM  THE 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 


The  Staff  oi  the  "Collegiate"  wishes  to  express  its  thanks  to  the 
advertisers  who  have  contributed  to  this  Magazine.  We 
ask   our   readers   to   show    a    preference   to  tin 
business  Hrms  whose   names  appear  in 
our   advertising  spaces, 


